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% "fJ/ITH this view Philip fitted out that 

■ VV prodigious fleet, which was to have 
been feconded ia its dons by another 
armament from Flanders, and a general rifing 
of all the catholics in England. Thefe pre- 

f paratlons proved the ruin of Mary Stewart, 

I .«nd hurried her to the fcafibld, infiead ^ 
of delivering her from it. Philip had ^■5^7 

f row nothing kit but to revenge her death by 

■ feizing upon England for himfeif ; after which 
he looked upon Holland as already reduced, 

ri and punifned for its rebellion. 
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.£ Of the iNViXCiBLH Ar.mad A. 

The ,2;okl of l\:u wsi iavifhe-i for the piir- 
pofes of thi^ expedition. The Invincible At-- 
rnada let fail fi-oni the port of 
Lifbon, ’with one hundred and nny 
large ihips,; manned with twei.ity 
thouiand fbldier?, near (even theuiand fearncii 
who could he armed for light upon 
and mounted with three, theufand pieces of 
caiii^on, ITs duke of Parma was ready with 
tranfports, and an army of thirty thoufruncl 
mcHy whicii lie liacf^raifcd in I'''hin dors, to 
join Philip the inltariC of his landing in idn:--- 
land. It fceined impolllblc for the Engldji 
ihips, which w^rc -no more than miall bark,:, in 
comparifon wdth thofe or the Spaniards,, to 
irand againll: the force of thefe floating cita- 
dels, W'hofe upper works were aboi^e three feet; 
thick, and impenetrable to cariHon *. Never- 
thelefs, this well concerted fcl'ieine Puled in 
almofl: every part> The Englifh [con appear- 
ed with a fleet -of one hundred ihil, .and 
withftanding xheir inferiority in bulk^ rnimbers, 
and ilrength, flopped the progrefs of this for- 
midable fleet. They took feveral of the Spa- 
nifli iliips, and difperfed the relt by the mea;;,:: 
of iire-fhips : a ftorm feconded the efibrts of 
.the EnglHh. The admirals fii'p, called ihc 
Inv-inoible, v/as very near being loft on the 
coaft of 'Zealand. The duke of Paima'.-j 
army, wEich could not put to iea wkliout tl:.e 
afliftance of the Spanifla fleet, .remained in- 


€ 


* This Is a vague expreinon. Provided thote ihiyi 
were within point blank ihot of a bartering cann.*n, 
twice the thicknefs here deferibed would -not have ren- 
dered them isipenetrable. 
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Of the 'iNVIKCiBL'E Ai?.MADA. 

active. Philip’s navy, unable to refilt the Eng- 
i'iili and the winds, which were always con-- 
trary to them, retreated round the North Seas 5 
fome were "wrecked upon the coaft of Zealand, 
and others upon the Orkney iilands, and the 
coafts of Scotland ; and another part was cafi 
away iipo-n the coaft of Irejand, v/here the 
country people maflacred all the foldiers and 
failors who had efcaped the fury of the tempefr, 
and the viceroy had the inhumanity to hang die 
reiP In ihort, of the whole armada only fifty 
fnips returned to Spain, and of thirty thoufand 
men, who had fiuled on diis expedition, no 
more than fix tlioufiirid eicaped from fliipwTeck, 
and the fword and fire of the enemy. 

The duke of Parma, with his fine army of 
thirty thoufand men, had no belter iliccefs in 
Uibduing the Netherlands, than the invinclbic 
armada had had in its attempt upon England* 
The Hollanders, who found a ready defence 
in their canals, iluices, and narrow caufeways, 
who Vv-ere fond of liberty to a degree of idolatry, 
and were ail become generals under their 
princes of Orange, were in a cor-dition to 
Lave refifted a much more formidable force. 

Philip was the only prince who could have 
continued formidable after fo great a difkfter ; 
but America and Afia lull fupplied him with 
riches, which made all his neighbours tremble 
and, after having failed in his defign upon 
England, he law himfelf upon' the point of re- 
ducing the kingdom of France to a province of 
Spain* 

At the ihnie time that he was making the 
€;>iique.fi of Portugal, carrying gn the warfip 



A Power of IL' 

Flanders, and engaged in tl^e expeclitJon againi’l 
England, he railed that fad^ion in France, 
known by the name of the Holy League^ which 
fubverted fche thronej and diftraded the*nation 5 
and afterwards by fowing difienlion in that very 
league which he had protected, he was thrice 
on the point of being declared fovereign of 
France, under the title of protccior, with an 
unlimited power of conferring all poib. His 
daughter, the infanta Eugenia, was to have 
been queen, under his dire£l:ion ; and the 
crown of France was to have been transferred 
in dowry with her to the perfon .(he faould 
marry. This propofal had been aci'uaJIy made 
by the cabal of lixteen, in the year 25S9, af- 
ter the murder of Henry IIL The duke of 
Mayenne, who was head of the league, had 
no other way of eluding it, than by faying. 
That, as the league had been formed upon 
account of religion, the title of proreefor of 
France could belong only to the pope/' Philip's 
ambaflador had carried this negotiation to a 
great length, before the holding of the eftates 
of Paris, in 1593 ; infbmuch that it was a 
long time in deliberation, how to abolim the 
falic law : and, at length, the infanta was pro- 
- pofed as queen to the ftates of Paris, 

Philip had infejifibly acciiftomed the French 
to 3 dependence' upon him j for, on one ban;!, 
he fupplied the league wdth fufficient flic- 
cours to prevent its falling, and, on the othc'q 
heaffifted his fon-jn-law, Emanuel, duke of Sa- 
voy, with forces againft France. He kept troops 
in pay for him, and aiiiited him in getting hiin- 
ftlf declared proteftor hv the prtriiarrrcnt of 

Pro- 
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Provence ; fo that the French^ grown familiar 
with thefe proceedings, might acknowlege 
Philip as protector of the whole kingdom. 

It is more than probable, that France in the 
end would have been forced to do it. Philip,, 
in faS, already reigned in Paris by his aiii- 
baiTador, who laviflied penfions upon aii who 
were in his intereil. He had the Sorbonne, 
and all the religious orders on his fide. 
His fcheme was not to make France a con* 
quered country, as he had done Portugal, but 
to oblige that nation to requeft him to govern 
it. It was with this view, that he dif^ 
patched the duke of Parma from the ^59^ 
farther end of the Netherlands to fuccour Paris,, 
when piifhed by the victorious arms of Henry- 
Ill ; recalled him again, when by his judicious 
marches he had delivered that capital, without 
linking a blow; and, afterwards, when Henry 
IV. fat down before the city of Rouen, 
fent the fame general to oblige him to 
raife the fiege. It was very fiirpriling, thatj. 
while Philip could thus determine the fate of 
war in France, Maurice, prince of Orangje, 
and the Hollanders, fhould be fufficientiy 
powerful to crofs his defigns, and fend.fuccours 
to Henry IV. they, who, not ten years before, 
had been conlidered in Spain only as parcel 
of obfeure rebels, who could not poffiWy efcape 
the punifhment intended for them. However,i 
they fent a reinforcement of three thoufand 
men to the king of France ; but the duke of 
Parma nevertheiefs delivered the city of RoueOj 
as he had before done that of Paris. 

After this Philip recalled him again ; and 
_ thus by alternately givingand withdrawing his 
B 3 alEftance^ 
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aillflance, he always made hirriclf niccLir/j 
and fpread his fnares from the rrcndcr> to the 
very heart of the kingdom^ in order to rednre 
it by degrees wholly under his chjo’nicn^. F{c 
had already eifabli&ed his power tin-osigh the 
greateft part of Britany by ibreo of nrro;. Hi:. 
/bn-fn-Iaw, the duke of Saroy^ had tieme the 
fame in Provence^ and a [xart of DmiphiriV, 
There was always a road op^n for ihe dpaidih 
troops Poin Arras to Paris, and rnnn iTmarri*):: 
to the river Loire. Philip hiinie'f in 

thoroughly periuaded that France r^n'd not 
efcape him, that in his confereiiCLS wi:h the 
jM'etident Jeunnin, the duke of h'Jaycnric’s en- 
voy, he always ufed to fay, My city of Paris, 
my city of Orleans, my tovm aof RouenP’ 

The court of Rome, though it feared him, 
was neveithelefs obliged to affift ifim, and lie 
had always the arms of religion in his favour. 
This coft him only the outfide fhew of a great 
zeal for the catholic religion, which fervei him 
likewife for a pretext againil Geneva, w h-afe 
deffruefion he was at that time endeavouririg 
to bring about. In the year X5S9 he fcni l.F 
fon-in-law, the duke of Savoy, with an arnit' io 
reduce Geneva and the neighbouring couni.ry. 
But this rich and powerful monarch always idw 
his defigns fruftrated by poor nations, whnnvi :i 
love for liberty exalted abvove themfelvcs. 'Flio 
(jenevans, aiSfted only by the two cantons of 
Bearn and Zurich, and three hundred f ..Idicr > 
fent them fay Henry IV. bid defiance to al! i)3s 
riches, and the arms of his fon-in-Jaw. Tlicfe 
fame people in the year 1602, refciicd their 
city out of the hands of the duke of Savoy, 
who furprifed iP by fcalade, in a time of pro- 
found. 
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found peaces and was giving it up to plunder. 
They had even the boldnefs to puniih this at- 
tempt of a powerful monarch as a public rob- 
bery 3 and hanged thirteen corritnliiloned ofii- 
cers, who failing of being conquerors^ were 
treated like midnight robbers. 

Thus did Philip, without quitting his clofet, 
incefiantly carry on a warat oneand the fame time- 
in the Netherlands-, againfc Maurice, in alrnofi: all 
the provinces of France, againil: Henry iV. at 
Geneva and in Switzerland, and againft the En- 
gl iih and Dutch by fea. But what were the 
fruits of thefe mighty project 3, which for fa 
long time kept Europe in perpetual- a- ^ ^ 

larms r Henry IV. deprived him of all *-59 
France in a quarter of am hour, by only going 
to mafs. The Englifh, whom he himfelf had 
taught to fight at fea, and who were become as 
good Tailors -as the Spaniards, plundered 
his poffeffions in America, d'eftroyed'his 
galleons, and burnt his town of Cadiz, In 
after having once more laid wafte the kingdom 
of France, and taken the city of Amiens by 
furprize, which was retaken again by the valour 
cf Henry IvE he found himfelf obliged to con- 
clude a peace at Vei'vins, and to acknowledge 
as king of France, a perfon whom he had 
never called any other than prince of Bearn. It 
ij likev/ife particularly worthy of obfervation,-. 
that by this treaty of peace he reftored Calais,, 
which had been taken by the archduke Albert,, 
his governor in the Netherlands, during the 
troubles of France; and that no mention was 
made in the treaty of Elizabeth’s pretended' 
right ; who got neither thisplace^ nor the eighth 
B- ^ „ hun^: 
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hundred thoufand crowns which {he I’v’as en- 
titled to by the treaty of Chateau CaEnbreils. 

Philipps power might now be compared to a 
mighty flood returned again wntliln its banks^ 
after having oversowed the countries tar and 
near. He ftill remained the .firft potentate: in 
Europe* Elizabeth ajsd Henry I\". cipeclalh; 
the latter^ enjoyed a greater fhare of perfonai 
glory : but Philip retained to the laf!: iiioment 
of hfs reign, that powerful afcendanc}% wlfich 
his great dominions and innmenie riches liad 
given him. Though he had expended three 
tiiouiand millions of our livres on. his deTpouc 
cruelty in the Netherlands, and his anibition in 
France, it had not Impoverlflied him : he found 
an inexbauftible fource of riches in A zn erica 
and the Eaft Indies. It only happened that he 
enriched Europe by his treafures, without dc- 
figning it The Aims he had iaviflred to carry 
on his intrigues in England, France, and Italy, 
and what his namerous armies in the Nether- 
'hods, had coft him, by encreafing the riches of 
the people whom he wanted to fubdue, had en-- 
cr'eafed the value of commodities alniofl every 
where, and Europe became wealthy from the 
evils premeditated againft her. 

He had a yearly revenue of near three mil- 
lions of gold ducats, without beixig obliged to 
lay new taxes upon his fubjects. This was 
niore than all the monarchs of Chriftexidom had 
together j and in this refpedl he was poffeffed 
of enough to purchafe many kingdoms, though 
not to conquer them. The magi?aninn'iy of 
Eii-zabeth, the valour of Henry IV* and*" the 
courage of the princes of Orange, triumphed 
overall his treafures and his intrigues* But 

if 
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if we except the burning of Cadiz, Spain was^ 
during his reign^ always peaceable and happy* 

The Spaniards had at that time a diftinguifli-* 
ed fuperiority over all other nations : their lan- 
guage was fpoken at Paris, Vienna, Milan, and' 
Turin j their fafiiions, their manner of think- 
ing and writing, captivated the minds of the 
Italians ; and from the time of Charles V. till' 
the beginning of Philip Ill’s reign, the Spa- 
niards were held in greater confideration than 
any other people. 

When Philip made peace v/ith France, he 
gave the Netherlands and Franche Comte as a 
dowry to his daughter Clara Eugenia, whom 
he had not been able to make queen, but as a 
fief revertible to the crown of Spain in default, 
■of her iiTue. 

Soon after this, Philip died at the g . ^ 
age of feventy-one, in his vaft palace 
of the Efcurial, which he had made ^ 

a. vow to build, in cafe his generals fnould win 
the battle of St. Qiuntin 3 as if k was of any 
confeo.uence to God, whether the conftable of 
Klontniorenci or Philibert of Savoy gained the 
victory, or that the divine bleilxng could be. 
purchafed by magnificent edifices* 

Poiterity has ranked this prince in tlio num- 
ber of the inolT: powerful klugs. of the earth,, 
bur not the greateft* He was. called th.e De- 
mon of the South, becaufe, from the centre 
of Spain, which is the loutherniofl: part of Eu- 
rc^pe, he iiad dilluvbcd ail the other kingclorns^ 
on that continent. 

If, after viewing him on the great theatre of 
the work], we come to confider him h> the 
light of a private man, (hail find , him a 
B 5 , "rigtd 
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Death of Don Carlos. 

rigid and miilrriiftfal mafter, a cruel lover and 
hufbandj and a mercileft father. 

There was one remarkable circiimftance in 
his domeftlc life, which ftlll excrcifes the cu- 
riQiity of the world : this was the death of his ion 
Don Carles. No one knows the manner of thi- 
prince’s death ; his bod3\ which lies in the royal 
vault of the fTcurial, appears to have had the 
head fevered from it. But this is pretendcil to 
have been dene bccaufe the leaden cafe which, 
hclds the body, is too final), it has been a/'- 
ibrted in the life of the CzarPeter L that when 
he relblved to condemn his fon to deatli, he feru: 
to Spain for the acts relating to Don Carles’.'- 
trial j but neither the trial nor fentcncc of this 
prince have ever appeared. We are as little 
rxquainteii with liis crime as with the nature 
of his death It is neither proved by facts cr 

pro* 


I i’ c;i:r • author had conu:;ted the Herre,:?;.. 

Ferreras, Cabrera, and Diego do Colmenarez, he wculd liav ? 
ha<! rerafen to fay the crime of Den Car!or» was 
b.nown. He wss a prince of a very panicnaje rind perverO 
dlfpofnloD, di: formed, and ungracions : he hrv.l been {.!c- 
teded in carrsing on inaigues with ti>z m.'Uc.'',nr'::nts 
the Low Ccuncflest he wac impatient to emcuie the arc!:- 
durcl'efj Anne of Arfmia, and the rcg'-cinricn nbt-ur t!:;'; 
march proving tedious, he conclude;! thr.: hh father : 

him un.n;r. for inaniago, and incapniiie of fuccorTior'. Su* 
mularcn by this opiniorr, he refoivc-d to i!y into Ci'crrnany* 
and borrowed ccnGdcral'-Ie iuixis from fe.efal n" '>)■. 
f'hen iis hroauhed the ciengn to Ocn Jniin of r"": 

Kdicited concurrence: but Donpibn icfaicc; 
ed, and exhorted him to lay a/ide bis intention ;; yet he n. f 
pfr ruling in t hi 3 f- heme, he was abar dor, cd hy c-' u- 
tedb:', his k'uters were intercepted i;y tI;c kinr. w!:;'; };!;?- 
Wife (i-fjovered that tl;c poAmaficr had receiver! that pm'.. vU 
tfi'devro j •. evide hcriVs for a long Journey* I’hcfe wc;^- the 

re.-;hct 
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probability, that his father had him condemned' 
by the inquihtion. 

All that we know concerning it is, that in 
the year 1568, his father came in pcrlbn and' 
arrelfedhim in his apartment, and tiiat he wrote 
to the cmprefs his hfter, That he had never 
difcovered any capital vice nor difhcnoLirable' 
action in the prince his fon, but that he had' 
caufed him to be confined for his own good, 
and that of the kingdom.'’ fie wrote at the 
fiiine time in tuilLC contrary terms to pope Pius- 
V. to whom he lays in his letter cf the twen- 
tieth of Jan That the force of 

vicious dirpofidon had from his tcnderefl years 
dellroyed in' Don Garbs all the eitects- of his^ 
paternal inlirucHonsP' 

After thefe letters, in which' Philip gives arr' 
account of t:ie imprlfonmcnt of his ibn, we 


rsafens which' induced his father to fecure his perfon. Fo;’’- 
this parpofe he enteieci the prince’s apartment at midnight,, 
attended by fevern! noblemen and a parry of guards. Poti.’ 
Carlos fseing h:n'i come in, flitunk under the bed deaths, . 
crying, Will your majelly hill me ? I am not mad, but. 
the treatment 1 iiave met with makes me defperate,'’ The 
king d'-Ured he weak! make himfelf eafy, declaring that’ 
CTery thing was intended for his good. He then feizeti ail '* 
his arms and papers, committed him to the charge of fix 
noblemen of tire firfi rank, and immediately communicated ; 
to tile pope’s nimcic and all the foreign minifters, the tno- • 
tives v/iiich had induced him. to take this extraordinary ' 
feep. 

£r. Evremonts one. of thofe writers -who fay lie , was ^ 
ibrargled by Isis nrhers oidcr, endeavours to throw a vci! ■ 
■of ridicuie over a very hirious iranfailion. Heatfirms> thaj: ' 
the executioner in going to perform his office, faid, . 

S-.izrj cs ter fu Don’t make any-'' 

r.o.fe fir. tins i-s all icr your good.” -We have m.a=fo'rmerr 
given account c-f ids denth, 

B.6- 
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Jeaioufy of Philip IL 

meet with no others in which he clears hint- 
felf of his death ; and this alone, joined to the 
rumour which prevailed throughout all Europe, 
affords a ftrong preiumption that he was guilty 
of the murder of his fon. His filence in the 
midft of the public reports is another foun- 
dation for juffifying thofe, who aflert that the 
csufe-of this fhocking affair, was the paffioa 
which Don Carlos had conceived for Elizabeth 
of France, his mother-in-law, and that prin»* 
cefs for him. Nothing could appear more pro- 
bable. Elizabeth had been brought up in a 
gay and voluptuous court. Philip IL W’^as per- 
petually engaged m intrigues with the fair fex. 
Gallantry v/as the very eflence of a Spaniard^ 
and examples of infidelity abounded every where* 
It was natural for Don Carlos and Elizabeth, 
who were much of the fame age, to have 
entertained a mutual paffion for each other. 
The fudden death of this princefs, which fol- 
lowed foon after that of Don Carlos, con- 
firmed thefe fufpicions. All Europe believed 
that Philip had facriiiced his wife and his fcn 
to emotioEis of jealoufy ^ and this belief was 
the more firengthened, as feme time after- 
wards this fame jealous dirpofitioa led him 
to refoive upon the death of the famous Ar.- 
tonio Perez, who was his rival v/ith. the nrin- 
cefs of Eboli. 

Thefe crimes we find publicly charged a;.;a.h;rr, 
him by thx prince of Orange^ in the ibnvju.'i 
manifeifo w'hich he laid before the tribuiui! ct 
the public. It is very furprlfirig that i'ljiEp 
did not at lealt erripioy feme of the veruil pens 
mf the kingdom to reply to thefe accufiitioiiS ; 
and that no one in, Europe ever offered to re- 
fute 
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fate what the prince of Orange had advanced. 
Thefe do not indeed amount to afafolute proofs, 
but they are the ftrongeft prefuinptions againft 
him I and hiftory ought not to negleS re- 
porting them as fuch, as the judgment of pof- 
terity is the only defence we have againit fuc-* 
cefsful tyranny. 



C H A R CXXXIX. 

Of the English under Edward VL MAKy;^ 
and Elxzabjerh. 

T H E Englifli had not the fame fplendor 
of fuccefs with the Spaniards^ nor fuch 
influence in other courts, nor did they poJTefs 
that great power which rendered Spain io dan- 
gerous to its neighbours ; but they acquired a 
new kind of glory from the ocean, and the ex- 
tenfiva niaritime trade the]/ carried on. They 
knew their true element, and that alone made 
them, more happy than all the foreign pcITejirions 
and conquefts of their antient kings, Ha# 
thefe kings reigned in France, England would 
have been only a fubjecied province. Thefe 
people, who were formed with fo nnich dif- 
ficulty, and who had been fo frequently and 
eafjly lubdued by the Danlfli and Saxon pirates % 

and 


* The Englifli people were ne%'er conquered by the Saxons 
and Danes j tor they rheniCjlves are the pofterity of thofe 
very conquerors. What are the jEnglil'h people but the de.C- 

ctn.« 



X4 Of the English Nation. 
and the duke of Ncrmandv, wre Oinv tSe i ueo- 
uiftruments under Eaward- III. ana Heinj^v. 
of the trr.nf:ent glory of thole inonarcii.s : eut 
^r- Ar’i- pLii7.abeth they became a povverrul^^ci- 
induilrious, labonous, and enterprLmg 
The improvemcius made by tne 
i.fi iiriVifiatlon excited tne.r 
and aicv iind'-r-ook three iiiccelUve voy'.^y^ to 

diico'verrt iiort ii-'/ccH: nailage to Japan a-j'-i 

p lailec round tnc - 


in a.li ulaccS tnoie v 

aIo tas-r-! ‘■■V— 


who had eritendea' tncir epnque..:. 
to both ends of the world. Several pr;vr,te u.;---; 
panics of adventurers, who dependea un 

their own flock, carried on a verv prchtr.b.e 
trade upon the coaftot Guinea 1 iie_h.;.v..us 
Sir Walter Raleigh f, without receswng the 
i’eaft afiiftance from the goverr.mciit, iour.Jea 
and improved the colon}’ of Nev/ h.ngicne, in- 
the fouthern part of Amerks, :n the year ipcf, 
By thefe expeditions they fopn iorined tne^e.vt. 
marine in Europe, as fufF.ciently appears iron 
their flttino; out an hundred fail of fh:ps io op - 
pofe the invincible armada fent againir them by 
Philip 11 - going afterwards to infuk h-imy.yen 
his own coaftsj.deftroying his fliips, ami imrn- 
iho- his citv of Cadiz : at length, grown were 
foraiidable' they in 1602 defeated tlie firii fl-tt 


cendants of Saxons, Danes, and Kormar.s * VCc x.at. 

the fame reafon fay that the French were calii;. ccrrri'r :i 
by the Franks under Clovis, who were in fact the c;:-t .’U rs 
«f the French people. 

* There was no Englifh company that traded to t'-.c ..fv'it 
®f Guinea in the reign of queen THzabech. 

f Sir Walter Raleigh eflabrifhcn the colony ofVU f ln’-, 
which is at a. confidcrable din^uQ? 

\rtdd\ 
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which Philip III. fent to fea, and from thzt' 
time acquired’ a iupcrioi-ity by fea^ which ihev" 
have uiice maintained, except on fome few cc- 
caiions. 

Iwom the nrft beginning of ESizabeth’s rei'^n 
they applied themfelves to maiiufacliures'. The 
Flemiih being pcrleciitcd by Phil in 11, removed 
to London, carrying with them zin increafe of 
inhabitants, inditltn.% and riches; This' canita!. 
which enjm-ed the blefih:gs of peace- under Eli- 
sabeth, cidti- eted iihewile the libcrai arts, which' 
are the badges and confequences of plenty. 
The names of Spencer and Shakefpear, who 
ScrnTfiied in thefe day?, arc handed down to- 
other nations. In a word, London was en- 
larged, civilized, and embeJiifhed, and in a 
fhoit time the one half of the little iiland of 
Great Britain was able to counterbalance the- 
whole power of Spain. The Englifli were the- 
lecond nation in the worid in induflry ; and la 
liberty they were the fir/l. Duringthis reic.rn 
there were public companies eitablilncd for tra- 
ding to the Levant and the North. Agricul- 
ture now nrn: began to be ccnficered Ens:- 
land as the- chief riches of the ftate, while Tn 
Spain they began to negledt this real good for 
ideal trealurss. The"^go]d and filver trade 
of the new world enriched the kine of Spain : 
but in England the fubjeci: was benefited by 
the fale of the natiiral commodities. A private 
merchant of London, called Sir Thotifas Gre- 
fnam, was at that time rich enough to build 
the Royal Exchange at his own expcnce, and 
a college wLich bears his name. Sex^erai other 
citizens founded hofpitais and public fchooJs. 
Such were the glorious eSefts produced hv li- 
berty 
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berty in that kingdoHj that private perfons 
could do what kings at prefent can only do in 
the moft happy adminiflrration* 

The royal revenues in EHzabeth'^s reign fel* 
dom exceeded fix hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling, and the number of inhabitants in the 
kingdom were not more than four millions. 
The lingle kingdom of Spain contained at leair 
as many more. And yet Elizabeth defended 
herfelf with fuccefs, and had at once the glory 
of affifting Henry IV. to fubdue his kingdom* 
and the Dutch to eftablifii their republic. 

But to acquire a clearer knowledge of the 
life and reign of Elizabeths it will be necefiary 
to take a fhort retrofpect of the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Mary. 

Elizabeth was born in 1533? and while yet 
in her cradle was declared the lawful heirefs to 
the crown of England ; a fhort time afterwards^ 
upon her mother’s being removed from the 
throne to the fcafFold, fhe was declared a baftard. 
Her father^ who ended his life in 1547^ died 
like a tyrant, as he had lived. While on his 
death-bed, he gave orders for executions, ftnd 
always under the fanclion of juftice. He con- 
demned the duke of Norfolk aincl his fon to l:Ah 
their heads, on no other pretence but that ihcy 
had the arms of England marked on their piste. 
The father indeed obtained his pardon l itt 
the fon was executed. It muft be owned, 
as the Englifh are faid to fet little value upon 


* The death-warrant was fjgned, and fen: lo tlis 

lieutenant of the Tower, and the duke would have: be* 

headed next morning-, had net the king hiiniejf died in 
isusrim> 


their 
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cheir lives, their governors have treated tfieoi 
according to their tafte. Even the reign of the 
young king Edward VI. fon of Henry Vlil. 
and Jane Seymour, was not exempt from thefe 
bloody tragedies. Thomas Seymour, high ad- 
miral of England, and the king's own uncle, 
was beheaded for having quarrelled with his 
brother Edward Seymour, duke of Somerfet, 
who was protedlor of the kingdom during the 
king's minority ; and foon afterwards this duke 
of Somerfet himfelf fuffcred the fame fate. The 
reign of Edward VI. which lafted only five 
years, and during which the nation was, or 
appeared to be of the proteftant religion, was ^ a 
fcene of feditions and troubles. When he died he 
left his crov/n to neither of his fifters Mary or Eli- 
zabeth, but to lady Jane Grey, a defcendant of 
Henry VIL and grand-daughter to the widow 
of Lewis XIL and one Brandon, a private gen- 
tleman, who had been created duke of Suffolk. 
This Jane Grey was wife to lord Guilford, 
who was fon to the duke of Northumberland, 
a nobleman of great power in Edward's time. 
Edv/ard's will, by which he bequeathed the 
throne to lady Jane Grey, only proved 
the means of bringing her to a fcaffold. ^553 
She was proclaimed queen in London; but 
Mary's intereft and her lawful rights, as being 
daughter of Henry VOL and Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, prevailed ; and the firft thing which this 
queen did after figning her contrail: of marriage 
with Philip II. was to condemn her rival to 
death, who was a young lady of feventeen, f«il 
of beauty and innocence, and who had been 
guilty of no crime but that of being named in 
Edward's wdll for his fucceflbr. It availed her 

mt 
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..not that {he mndc a voluntary refignation of her 
iatai dignity, which fhe lu-ld but nine cays : 
flic was led to c;:ccution with her 
fiirther, and fathcr-in-Iaw. 'idiis was the ihi'-d 
queen of iingknd who had mounted the ;ccf- 
fold within leis than twenty yc^irs. llie pr."«' 
tdhant rci;:don, in v/hich flic had been etlncir nh. 
was t'le piinciyal caufe of her untime!}’ 

In this feytdmioii the arm of the enccuticncr 
was much more employed than that of the fh- 
dicry^ and all theib cruelties were connniitni 
by acl of parliament. Every runicn has had 
its times of horror and bloodfaed ; biit more 
iiluftrlous lives have been loft upon tr.c icaf- 
fold in England than in all the reft of Europe 
befides. it has been the character of this na- 
tion to commit murders by form of law , and 
the gales of London have been loaded wu’th 
human Ikuils, like the w^alls of the temple of 
Mexico,, 
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Of Queen E i i z a b e t h, 


E lizabeth w-as confined in prilon bv l:rr 
fifter upon her acceffion to the throne, 
I'his prir/cefs, ^vho, after flie carriC to be queen^ 
refufed the hand of Philip IL now wanted to 
erpoufe Courtney ear-i of Dcvoiifiiire ; arid it 
appears by letters of hers yet remaining, that 
ihe had a ftrong inclination for this nobleman. 
A match of this kind would not have been at 
ali extraordinar.yy we have fecii- that ladv Jane 

Grev. 
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Gre}'3 though dechircd heirefs to the' cvown^ 
bad sr-arried lord Guilford. Marr, queen : 
dowager of France, defcended from the bed of 
Lewis XIL to that of Charles Brandon. AJI " : 

llie royal family of England iprung from a pri- 
vate geiitlernan, named Tudor, who had mar- 
ried the widow of Henry V. daughter to Charles 
Vf. king of France 5 and in France, before 
its kings had attained their height of power, 
the widow of Lewis the Fat madc nociliHcuiiy 
of eipoufng Matthew de Montmorenci. 

Elizabeth, while a priibner, and imderaftate 
of continual periccuticn irom her Filer Mary, 
empioyed thefe nionients of her diigrace to the 
nobieft parpofes ; Ihe improved her mind, {lie 
learned the languages and fdences ; but of all i 

the arts in which {he excelled, the chief was , I 

that of diilimulation, by which (he kept fair ; 

with her iifier, with the catholics, and with \ ; 

the proteftants, and learned how to reign, i 

No fooner was {he proclaimed queen, , ‘ 

than fhe found herfelf ftrongly fcllicited / ;r 

in marriage by her brother-in-law, Philip IL > 

Flad file liilened to his propofals, France and; : 

Mol land v/ould have been in danger of being • v 

overwhelmed ; but flie detefted both tlie reli- 
gion and pcrfoii of Philip, and refolved to iiir 
dulgc the vanity of being beloved, and the hap* 
piiieis of being independent. Having been im* 
prifoiicd by a catholic filler, her firft thoughts, 
upon mounting the throne, were to reftore the 
proteftant religion in her kingdom. However, 
file permitted a catholic bifhop to perform the j 

ceremony of her coronation, that ihc might not ■■ 

four the minds of the people at firil. 1 fliall 1 

here obferve, that ihe went from Weftininftea j 
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to the Tower of London In an open chariot, 
followed by an hundred others. Not that 
coaches were at that time in ufej it was only au 
occafional piece of ftate 

Immediately after her coronation fhe con- 
voked a parliament^ which fettled the religion 
of England fuch as it now is, and %^efiec! the fu- 
premacy, liril: fruits, and tenths, in the fo\e- 
reign. 

Elizabeth then had the title of fupreme head 
of the church of England. Several writers, 
c/pecialJy the Italians, have thought thi;> 
a ridiculous dignity in a woman ; but they 
might have confidered that this woman rei.;,>ned; 
that fhe was in pofleiEon of the rights anncA'cci 
to the crown by the laws of the country j that 
in former times the fovereigns of all the known 
nations in the world had the fuperintendance 
in religious matters ; that the Roman emperors 
were fovereign pontiiFs ; that although ac pre- 
lent there are feveral countries where the Ihate 
is governed by the church, there are others 
where the church is governed by the ftate ; and 
laftly, that it is not more ridiculous fora queen 
of England to have the nomination of an arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, the primate of the whole 
kingdom, and to preferibe laws to him, than for 
an abbefs of Fontevrault to nominate priors and 
curates, and give them her benediction 5 in a 
word, that every country has its cuftoms. 

The church of England retained whatever 
was moft folemn and auguft in the Romiflr cc- 
remames, and moftauftere in the Lutheran dif- 


# Coaches were firft introduced into England by Htmy 
earl of Arundel, ia the reign of Elizabeth. 

cipline* 
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cipline. I fliali obferve, that out of nine thou- 
fand four hundred beneficed clergy, which were 
at that time in England, there were hut four- 
teen biftiops, fifty canons, and eighty curates, 
who loft their livings for remaining catholics, 
and refufing to fubfcribe to the reformation* 
When we reflei9: that the Englilh nation had 
changed its religion four feveral times fince 
the reign ef Henry VIII. we are furprifed that 
a people, who enjoy fo great liberty, ftiould ever 
have been fubdued, or that, poffefied of fo much 
refolution, they ftiould ever have been fo fickle. 
The Englifti in this refemble thofe Swifs can- 
tons, who waited for their magiftrates to de- 
termine what ftiould be their creed *. An adl 
of parliament is every thing with the Englifti j 
they love the laws, and there is no governing 
them, but by laws made by a parliament which 
pronounces, or fcems to pronounce, by its own 
authority. 

No one was perfecuted for being a Roman 
catholic ; but thofe who went about to difturb 
the peace of the kingdom through a prinicple 
cf confcience, were feverely puniflied. The 
Guifes, who at that time made a handle of re- 
ligion to eftablifti their own power in France, 
made ufe of the fame methods to fet their niece, 
Mary Stewart queen of Scotland, on the Eng- 
lifli throne. Mafters of the finances - and ar- 
mies of France, they fent money and troops 
over to Scotland, under pretence of alSfting 
the catholics of that kingdom againft the prc^ 
teftants. Mary Stewart, who was married to 
Francis II. king of France, openly took upon 

* See Chap, cvii, Yol, iii. , . it 
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her the title of queen of England^ as bdna: c:e- 
fcciKicd from Henry VilL All the Englifli^ 
Scotch, and Irilli catholics, were in her into- 
rdl. Elizabeth v/as not yet fo firmly fetikd 
on the throne, but that religious cabals^miyht 
have &aken her authority. However, ihc 
. period this firft ftorm, lent an army to 
the relief of the Scotch proteltants, and 
obliged the queen regent of Scotland, Aiaryk 
mother, to confent by treaty to obev i.lva; of 
her cliSfating, and to lend the iAcrei; t:A.ops 
home within twenty days. 

Francis IL dving, obliged Mary Sce^vart 
to quit the title of queen of Enghnid. id-, 
her intrigues ihe prevailed upon rhe parlia- 
ment of Edinburgh to eilablifii the reform.ed 
religion in Scotland-; and by this aitful ma- 
nagement fhe brought into her interetf a 
try from which fee had every thing to fear. 

Scarcely was fhe freed from theie iiiquie- 
tildes, when fne received frefli alarms of a iriore 
dangerous kind from Philip IL This nicnni'ch 
was indifpenfibly her friend, fo long as Mary 
Stewart, as heirefs to Elisabeth, had a proAKki; 
of uniting in her own perfon the crowiis of 
France, England, and Scotland ; but Frrincis 
IL being now dead, and his widow rctanred 
helplefs into Scotland, Philip had only the pro- 
teftants to fear, and therefore became an im- 
placable enemy -to Elizabeth. 

He now privately raifes commotions in Ire- 
land, _which Elizabeth as quickly liirpiefie;?. 
He protedls the catholic league" in *rrancc, 
which proved fo fatal to .the royal family, and 
fee affifls the oppofite party. The republic of 
Holland finds itfeif hard preffii'd by Philips 
^ , , forces. 
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Ibrces, Jind Elizabeth (ares it from ruin. For- 
•rnerly' the kings of England were vront to drain 
their couniry of men to iettle thcmfelvcs on the 
-throne of France; but intcrefts and times \¥cre 
jiow lb changed^ that the queen or England 
fent repeated ibccours to Henry IV, to ainft 
him in conquering his patrimony. "With thefe 
iiiccours Henry at length laid fiege to Paris ; and 
had it not been for the duke of Parii:-a, or the 
king's extreme indulgence to the belicgeJ, he 
would have fixed the protefianc religion in the 
kingdom. This is what Elizabeth had greatly 
,at heart. It was natitral for her to vvifii to fee 
her endeavours fuccccd, and not to lofe al! the 
fruits of the great expence fhe had been at. 
Befides, ihe had conceived a mortal averfion to 
the catholic religion ever fince file had been 
excominunicatcd by the two popes, Pius V. 
and Sixtus V. who had declared her. unworthy 
and incapable to govern ; and the more Philip 
II. declared hhnfelf the protcGor of this reli- 
gion, the more fhe became its implacable enemy. 

No protefiant divine could be more afiicled 
than Eii'zabcth, when Cie heard that Henry 
IV/ had renounced the reformed doctrines- 
Her letter to that prince is very remarkable : 

You offer me your fricndihlpj as to your 
fifter. I am certain I have deferved it, having 
paid deaiiy for it ; but of this 1 fhould not re- 
pent me, had you not changed your father. I 
•can no longer "be your filter by thefatljer's fide, 
ior .1 fhall always have a greater affection for 
my own father, than for him who has adopted 
youT This letter ferves at once to fhew her 
heart, her underffanding, and her forcible man'-^ 
j:ier of expreffing herfeJf in a foreign language^ 
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Notwithftandip^ this hatred to the Roman 
catholic religion, it is certain that flie did noc 
deal cruelly by the catholics of her kingdom^ 
as Mary had done during her reign by the 
proteftants. It is true, that the two 
^■5 ^ Jefuits, Creighton and Campian, with 
fome others, were hanged, at the fame time 
that the duke of Anjou, brother to Henry III, 
■was preparing every thing in London for his 
marriage with the queen, which at length 
proved abortive ; but thefe Jefuits were unanL 
mouHy convified of confpiracy and fedition, of 
which they were accufed ; and fentence was 
given againft them upon the teftimony of wit* 
nefles. They might have fallen innocent vic-^ 
tims, but then the queen was likewife innocent 
of their death, as file acted only by the laws. 

Several perfons in France ftill imagine that 
Elizabeth put the earl of Effex to death merely 
from a fit of jealoufy ; and found their belief on 
a tragedy and a novel. But thofe who have 
read any thing know, that the queen was at 
that time feventy-eight years of age, and that 
the earl of Eflex, finding the queen grown old, 
and hoping that her authority would decline 
with her years, had been guilty of an act of 
open rebellion, for which he was afterwards 
tried by his peers, who pafled fentence of' 
death upon him and his accomplices. 

The more exa«5i: adminiftration of juftice dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s reign, than under that of any 
of her predecefTors, proved one of the firmeit 
fupports of her government. The revenues of 
the fiate were employed only in its defence. 

. She bad favourites, but fhe enriched none of 
them at the expence of the nation. Her people 

Y/erc 
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were her chief favourites ; not that fhe really 
loved them, for who can love the people ? But 
ihe was fenfible that her glory and fafety de- 
pended upon behaving towards them as if fac 
did love them. 

Elizabeth would hare enjo 3 "ed an unfale- 
miflied fame, had ilie not fulUed a reign^ in 
other refpecl.-3 fo glorious, by the murder of her 
fiifer Mary Stewart, a murder v/hich the v’en-* 
tured to perpetrate with the facred fworcl of 
j Uilice. 
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Of Mary Stew'art, Qtieen of Scoxso 

I T it a difScult matter to come at the whcie 
truth in diiputes between private people,, 
and how much more fo in thofe of crowned 
heads, where fo many fecret rprin;i;s are em^ 
ployed, and where both parties equally make 
ufe of truth and falihood, as belt fuirs their 
purpofe. Cotemporary writers are in thefe 
cafes generally fiifpectcd of partiality, and are 
for the molt part rather advocates on one fide, 
than the faithful depofitories of hiftory. 1 miiii 
then confine myfelf to authenticated fiicis only, 
■amidii; the perplexed accounts given of this im- 
portant and fatal event. 

Mary and Elizabeth were rivals in all re- 
fpecis : they were rivals in nations, in crowns, 
in religion, in underftanding, and in beauty. 
Mary was far lefs powerful, and not fo much 
VoL.y. ^ njiftrefs 
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Notwithftandipg this hatred to the Rornriii 
catholic religion, it is certain that fhe did not 
deal cruelly by the catholics of her kingdom^ 
as Mary had done during her reign by the 
« proteftantSe It is true, that the two 
Jefuits, Creighton and Campian, with 
fome others, were hanged, at the fame time 
that the duke of Anjou, brother to Henry IlL 
was preparing every thing in London for his 
marriage with the queen, which at length 
proved abortive ; but thefe Jefuits were unani-” 
moufiy convidled of confpiracy and fedition, of 
which they were accufed ; and fentence was 
given againft them upon the teftirnony of wit- 
nelTes, They might have fallen innocent vic- 
tims, but then the queen was likewife innocent 
of their death, as flie acbed only by the laws. 

Several perfons in France ftill imagine that 
Elizabeth put the earl of Eflex to death merely 
from a fit of jealoufy ; and found their belief on 
a tragedy and a novel. But thofe who have 
read any thing know, that the queen was at 
that time feventy-eigbt years of age, and that 
the earl of Eflex, finding the queen grown old, 
and hoping that her authority would decline 
with her years, had been gnilty of an adi of 
open rebellion, for which he was afterwards 
tried by his peers, who pafied fentence of 
death upon him and his accomplices. 

The more exadl admin iftration of juftice dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s reign, than under that of any 
of her prcdecelTors, proved one of the firmelt 
fupports of her government- The revenues of 
the fiate were employed only in its defence* 

She had favourites, but fhe enriched none of 
them at the expence of the nation* Her people 

wero 
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were her chief favourites ; not that ihe really 
loved them, for who can love the people ? But 
fee was fenfibie that her glory and fafety de- 
pended upon behaving towards them as if fhe 
did love them. 

Elizabeth -would have enjoyed an unble- 
mifhed fame, had fne not fullied a reign, in 
other refpefl's fo glorious, by the murder of her 
fitter Mary Stewart, a murder which ihc ven- 
tured to perpetrate with the facred fworcl of 
juftice. 




CHAP, CXLI. 

I 

Of Mary Sts^vart, Qiieen of Scots. 

I T it a difficiiit matter to come at the wheJe 
truth in dilputes between private people, 
and how much more fo in thofe of crowuerJ 
heads, where fo mraiy fecrct fprings are em- 
ployed, and where both parties equrJIy make 
ufe of truth and falihoed, as beir fuits their 
purpofe. Cotemporary writers are in thefe 
cafes generally fufpected of partialitv, and are 
for the molt part rather advocates on one fide, 
than the faithful depcfitorles of hifioiy. 1 muii 
then confine mvfelf to authenticated fiicls orJv, 
amidil the perplexed accounts given of tlris im- 
portant and fatal event. 

Mary and Elizabeth vrere rivals in all re- 
fpecl’S ; they were rivals in nations, in crowns, 
in religion. In underiiaiidirig, and in beaiitv. 
Mary was far lefs powerful, and not fo much 
VoL* V. C rnlicrel's 
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trefs of lierfelf as Elizabeth, nor had llie htr 
iinfliaken refolution and depth of policies in 
a word, flie was fuperior to her only in the 
charms of her perfon, which contributed not a 
little to her fubfequent misfortunes. The queen 
of Scots encouraged the catholic faiflon in 
Eno'land, and the queen of England ftill more 
po^verfully fupported the proteftant party in 
Scotland. Elizabeth gained fo much the af- 
cendancy by her intrigues, that for a long time 
flie prevented Mary from concluding a iecond 
iniptials where ftie had an inclination. 

However Mary, in defplte of the cabals of 
her rival, and of the Scottifh parliament, which 
was wholly made up of protclb.nts, and ficaded 
by her natural brother the earl of Murray, mar- 

. Ties Henry Stewart earl of Darnly,^ 
who was hercoufin, and a catholic like 
bcrfelf. Elizabeth upon this tampers in pri- 
vate with Mary’s principal protefent fubjeers, 
and excites them to take up arms. The queen 
of Scots purfues the rebels in perfon, and 
obliges them to retreat into England. Thus 
far every thing feemed to favour her and con- 
found her rival. 

Mary had a foft and tender hearty this was 
the beginning of all her misfortunes. An Ita- 
lian mufician, named David Rizzo, or Ricio, 
bad inlinuated himfelf too far into her good 
graces. He played well upon fcveral initru- 
ments, and had a very agreeable bafs voice. A 
proof that .the Italians were at that time In pof- 
feinon of the empire of mufic, and cxerciicd 
their profeilion with a kind of exckifive right 
in all courts, is, that Mary’s whole band was 
Italian. Another proof that foreign courts 

make 
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make m. indifcriminate ufe of any one vvho is 
in credit, is, that this Rizzo was a pcnfioner 
to the pope. He was greatly inftriimental in 
the queen’s marriage with lord Darnly, and 
not lefs fo in that diflike fhe afterwards took to 
him. Darnly, who had only the name of king, 
and faw bimfelf defpifed by his wife, grew in- 
cenfed and jealous ; and one evening that he 
knew the queen was in her apartment, he took 
with him a few armed men, and going up a 
p^lr of private flairs, enters her chamber, where 
fne was at fupper with Rizzo and one of the 
ladies of her court. They overturned the 
table, and flew Rizzo before the queen’s eyes, 
who in vain attempted to cover his body with 
her own. Mary was at that time five months 
gone with child : the fight of the naked and 
bloody weapons made fo ftrong an impreifion 
on her, that it was communicated to the infsuL 
in her womb. This was James VI. afterwards 
king of England apd Scotland, vvho w'as born 
four months after this melancholy afrair, and 
who all his life-time trembled at the fight of, a 
•drawm fword, in defpite of bis utmoft endea* 
vours to overcome this difpofition of his organs. 
So great is the force of nature- and fo power- 
fully does flie ad by ways impenetrable to us! 

The queen foon refum.ed her authority, 
reconciled to the earl of Murray, profecuted the 
murderers of Rizzo, and entered into a frefh, en- 
gagement with the earl of Bothw^ell. Thefe new 
amours produced the death of the king her huf- 
band. It is faid an atcemptwas made to poifon h im, 
but that the ftrength of his conftitutioa got the 
better of the drugs they had given him: 
however, it is certain that he was mur- . ^ ^ 

C Z dered 
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dered in Edinburgh, in a lone houlc, from 
whence the queen had previoully rernuveu mod 
of her valuable effe£ts* As foon as the murder 
was committed, the hoiife was blown up with 
gun-powder, and the body was depofited near 
that of David Rizzo, in the vault belonging 
to the royal family. The parliament and the 
tvhole nation openly charged Bothv/cll vrldi 
this murders and, in the mi dir of the general 
cry for jiiftice, Mary contrived to have her-elf 
carried off by this whofe hands were 

jet ftained with her huforaid’s blood, and ivas 
afterwards publicly married to him. What 
was mofi: extraordinary in this horrid adven- 
ture was, that Bothwell had at that time a 
wife 5 and, in order to bring about a repara- 
tion, he obliged her to accufe him of adultery, 
and made the archbilhop of St, Andrews’s pro- 
nounce fentence of divorce betw^ecn them, 
agreeable to the cuflom of the country. 

Bothw’ell was poffeiled of all that infolence 
which attends great w'ickcdneis. He aiTemblcd 
the principal nobleiricn of the kingdom, and 
made them lign a writing*^ by whichlt was de- 
clared, in exprefs terms, that the queen could 
not difpenfe with marrying him, as he had car- 
ried her away, and had Iain with hen AH 
thefe facts are authenticated ; the letters which 
Mary is faid to have wrote to Bothwell have 
indeed been difputed, but they carry fuch ftroiK* 
marks of truth, that there is hardly any doubt- 


* We wiib our author had been at more pains in enquir- 
ing into the particulars of this affair, before he had adopted 
opinions fo unfavourable to the memory of this unfortu- 
nate princefs, 
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j ing their reality. Thefe complicated villainies 

' eife{ 5 lual!y roufed the Scots ; Mary was aban- 
doned by her army’s and obliged to yield her- 
felf prilbner to the confederates. Both well Red 
into the Orkneys ; the queii was compelled to 
refign the crown to her fon, but was allowed 
to appoint a regent during his minority. She 
named her brother the earl of Murray: this 
nobleman however reproached her in the bit- 
terefl manner with her pafr conduct. At length 
fne efcaped from her confinement ; r q ; 

Murray’s harih and fevere temper had ^ 

procured her a new party. She found means to 
raife fix thoufanc! men, but fhe was foon de- , ; 

feated and obliged to take ihelter on the Eng- ^ 

iifn borders, Elizabeth at firft gave her an ho- f- 

nourable reception at Carlifle, but privately in- ' ^ 
limated to her, that as fhe was accufed by the 
public voice of the murder of the king her huf- 
band, it behoved her to vindicate herfelf, and 
that file might depend upon her prote(5i:ion5 if 
file fliould be found innocent, ’ J 

Elizabeth now made herfelf arbiter between I 

Mary and the Scottifh regency. The regent j" 

came himfelf in perfen to fiampton-court, aird 1' 

' confented to depofite the papers con- j; 

taining the proofs againfl: his filler, in ^5 9 > 

the hands of coimniffioiiers to be appointed by 
the queen of England. The unfortunate Mary * 

on the other hand, who was ftill detained pri- !■ 

foner in Carlifle, accufed the earl of Murray 
himicif as author of that murder which he had ^ 

laid to her charge ; and excepted againfl the ]: 

Englifh commiiHoners, unlefs the ambafladors . | 

I ©f France and Spain were joined with them. i* 

Nevdrthelefs, Elizabeth ftill caufed this unac- 
d , c 3 count- f 
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co-untable trbl to be carried oiiy and indulged 
b.erfelf in the cruel pleafure of feeing lier rival 
pine av/ay in confinement, v.rithout coming to 
any determination concerning her She 

“was not Mary’s judge, fne owed her an afyluni, 
hut fne caufed her to be rernoved to Tev/kf- 
bury, where v/as little better than a pri-, 
foner. 

Thefe clifaffcrs of the ro^/al houfe of Scotland 
were reflected back upon the nation, which 
rent by factions that arofe from anarchy. The 
earl of Murray was murdered by one of thefe 
fiicrions, which fheltcred itfelf under the autho-- 
rity of Mary’s name. After this murder, the 
infurgehts entered England, and laid w’afic the 
borders with fire and fvvord. 

Elizabeth prefently fent an, army to 
chaftife thefe difturbers of the peace, 
and keep Scotland in awe. She likev/ife pro- 
cured the regency of that kingdom to be given 
to the earl of Lenox, brother to the murdered 
king^*. . Thus far ilie acted according to the 
rules of jufiice and true greatnefs- At the 
fame time a confpiracy v/as formed in England 
for delivering Mary from her confinement, and 
pope Pius V. very indifcreetly caufed a bull to 
be publifhed in London, by which he exconi- 
municated Elizabeth, and releafcd her fulficbrs 
from their oath of allegiance* This ftep, which 
was intended to deliver Mary, only hallened her 
downfal. The two queens entered into mutua! 
negociations i the one from her throne, and the 
other from a prifon, Mary does not feem to have 


^ He was of Lonnox, and fadi«r to the m.urdere«| 

king. 

be* 
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bcfciV'etl with- that flexibilitj which thefituatioii 
of her affairs required. Scotland at this time 
%vas weltering iji blood ; the catholics and pro- 
teilants had raifed a civil w'ar In the kingdom. 
The French ambaflstclor and the arch- jrr-i 
bifhop of St. Andrew’s were made prifo- 
iiers, the latter of whom was hanged upon the 
evidence of his own confefTor, who fwore that 
this prelate had accuied himfelf to him of being 
an acccmplicc in the murder of the hite king. 

It was Ah'.ry’s grcateii: iriisfortune to have a 
number of ■viends in her diigrace. The duke 
of Noifolk, who was a catholic. wanted to 
nnu'rv her in liopes of a revolution, and reckon- 
ing on Mary’s right of fucceilion to Elizabeth. 
Several parties were formed in her favour ia 
London, which were weak indeed, but were 
capable of being firengthened by forces from 
Spain, and the intrigues of the court of Rome. 
7'hefe machinations however cofl the 
duke of Norfolk his head, who was 
fentenced to die by his peers for having folii- 
cited fuccoiirs from the pope and the king of 
Spain, in Mary’s behalf. The duke of Nor- 
folk’s death ri vetted this unhappy princefs’s 
chains ; her long misfortunes had not yet dif- 
couraged thofe of her party in London, who 
were ftrongly fupportecl by th-e pi-inces of Guife, 
the pope, the Jefuirs, and the court of Spain. 

The great point in view was to fet Mary at 
liberty, and place heron the Englifli throne, and 
with herreftore the catholic religion. Acorirpi- 
xacy was formed againft Elizabeth. Philip had 


* The duke of Norfolk was a profefied and zealous pro* 
teilaatft 

‘ C 4 already 
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already begun to prepare for his invafiain 
The queen of England caufed fourteen 
of the confpirators to be put to deaths and 
brought Mary, who was her equal, to a 
public trial, as if fi]ie had been her fub- 
jeer. Forty-two members of pariiament and 
five of the judges were fent to examine her in 
Fotheringay caftle ; fee protefted againit their 
proceedings, and refufed to make any reply* 
Never was trial fo irregularly carried on, nor 
fo infufficlent a fentence ; fhe Vr^as prefented 
only v/ith copies of her letters, and no origi- 
nals. They made ufe of the depofition of her 
fecretaries, v/ithout confronting them with her; 
they pretended to conyict her upon the evi- 
dence of three confpirators, who had been exe- 
cuted, though their fentence ought to have 
been deferred till they had been examined in* 
Mary’s prefence. In a word, thougli they had 
even proceeded with all the forms which juftice 
requires for the loweft of the.people, had they 
proved that Mary foIJicited for aid and revenge 
wherever fhe had a profpedl of fucceeding, they 
could not with equity have pronounced her cri- 
minal. Elizabeth had no other jurifdicricn 
over her than that of the itrong over the weak 
an d un for turi ate. 

At length, after cigliteen years imprifon- 
ment, in a country which ihe had iaiprudcfiitly 
Feb 28 ^bofen for an a Alum, Mary was be- 
^ ’ headed in an apaitmeni of the pri- 

■*5^/- hung with black. Elizabeth was 

fenfible that flic had committed a bad acl:, but 
Ihc added to the odium of it by attempting to 
irnpoic upon the public, (who were not how- 
ever to be io deceived; vvith an aftcclation of 

for row 
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iorrow for a perfon whom £he had put to death, 
by pretending that her ininiiters had exceeded 
her ordensg and by impriibning the fecretary of 
ilatej who, flic faid, had been too precipitate 
in executing a "warrant figned by herfeiu Eu- 
rope deteiled her cruelty and diifijriulation. Her 
leign was efleemed, but her charadler was held 
in abhorrenccc Bat what renders her ftill more 
condeinnable is, her not having been forced to 
this barbarity. It may even be faid, that in 
Mary's perfon fee had a fccurity againft the 
attempts of her adherents. 

Though this ai51:}on be an indelible frain upon 
the memory of Elizabeth, it is a fanatical 
weaknefs to canonize Mary Stewart as a martyr 
of religion, who was ordy a martyr of adultery, 
of the murder of her hufband, and of her own 
imprudence. In her failings and misfortunes 
ilie perfeciiy refembJed Joan of Naples; they 
were both Iiandfome and fprightly, both^tbro’ 
the frailty of their fex drawn to commit an at- 
trocious deed, and both put to death by their 
relations. Hiftory frequently prefents us with 
a repetition of the fame misfortunes, the fame- 
flagitious deeds, and one crime puni&ed by 
anothcA 
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C H A P? CXLII. 

.Of France, towards ths^End of the fif- 
teenth Century, under Franc'^s IL 

W HILE all Europe w’as alarmed at the 
■ exceifivc pow'er of Spain, and England 
made the fecoiid figure by oppofing that mo- 
narchy, France was grown weak, divided, into 
faSiom, and in danger of being difmemfcered, 
fo that it was far from having any infiucnce or 
credit in Europe. T‘he civil wars of this hing- 
dom had , reduced it to a ftate of dependence on 
all its hei^libours. Thofe times of fury, ab- 
jedinefe, aW mifery, have furnlflied more mat'* 
ter for hiftory than is contained in all the Ro* 
man annals. And what were the caufi^s of all 
thofe misfortunes ? religion, amSition, the want 
of good laws, and a niai-adminifrration. 

'■ Henry II. by his feverity againfi: the fedia™ 
Ties, and efpecially by the condemnation of the 
counfellor of parliament, Anne du Bourg, who 
was executed after the king’s death by order of 
the Guiles, made more Caivinifts in Frarice 
than there were in ail Swifferland and Geneva^ 
Had thefe people made their appearance? in a 
time like that of Lewis XII. when the court of 
Fraiice was at war with, the papal iee, they 
might pofflbly have met with Ibrne indulgence; 
but they appeared precifely at the time when 
Henry II. Hood in need of pope Paul iV. to 
aiiiit him in difputing the polIeiih>n of Naples: 
and Sicily with Spain, and while thefe two 
powers w-’ere in alliance wiih the 'I'urk againi? 
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the houie of Auftria, It was therefore thought 
neceffary to facrifice them. The clergy, who 
were powerful at court, and were in fear of 
lofing their temporalities and authority, perfe- 
cured them; and policy, intereft, and zeal, con- 
curred in their ruin. The ftate might have 
tolerated them, as Elizabeth tolerated the ca- 
tholics in England, and have pr-eferved. a num- 
ber of good fubjecbs, by allowing them liberty 
of canfcience. It would .have been of little 
concern to the government in what mannej 
they performed their devotion, provided they 
fubmitted themfelves to the eftabliflied laws : 
whereas, by perfecuting them, they made them 
rebels. 

The untimely fate of Henry II. was the %- , 
nal of thirty years civil wars. An infant king, 
governed by foreigners, and the jealoufy of the 
princes of the blood and high olBcers of the 
crown againfl: the family of Guife, on account 
of their great credit in the kingdom, began the 
fiibverfiO'n of France, 

The famous ccnfpiracy of Amboife was the 
firft of the kind we hear of in this country4^ 
To form leagues, and then to break them, to 
pafs haftily from one extreme to another, tp be 
violent in rheir pailions and hidden in their re- 
pentance, fecmcd hitherto to have formed the- 
charafl-er of the Gauls, who, v/hen they took: 
the name of Franks, and afterwards of French,^, 
did not change their manners. But in this con- 
fpir.icy there was a dvcgrce of boldnefs which 
equalled it to that of Cataline, with an artful 
nianLigenienf, a depth of contrivance,., and a 
profound fccrecy like that of tiie Sicilian Vei- 
C 6 pers,> 
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pers or thePas'zi of Florence, Lexvis prince 
of Conde was the foul that fcc.retly animated 
this plots artful a nunnery that tho" 

all France was convinced that he xvas at the 
head of itj no one could pofitiveiy convict him 
of being fo. 

It was peculiar to this conipiracvs that It 
,':was in one ienfe excafeablcjas being undertaken 
to wreft the government out of the hands of 
Francis duke of Guife and his brother the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who were both of them fo- 
reigners, and held the king in fubjeciion, the 
3l5ation in ilayery, apxd the princes of the blood 
and officers of the crowm at a diilance : and in 
another highly criminal, as it attacked the rights 
of a king who was at age, and empowered by 
the laws to chufe the depofitorzes of his au- 
thority. 

It has never been proved that there was any 
defign of killing the Guifes , but as they woufd 
doubtlefs have Blade a relift ance, their deaths 
were inevitable. Five hundred gentlemen, all 
well feconded, and a thcufand rei'blute ibidiers, 
headed by thirty chofen captains, were all to 
aliemble from the feveral provinces of the king- 
dom on an appointed day at Amboife, v/herc 
the court then kept its rendence. Kings were 
not in thofe times furroundcd by fo lunncrous 
a guard as they are at prefent. llie reoirnent 
of guards was not formed till the reign of 

f . See Chap, xlvii. Vol. i?. 

* This happened in 14.78. Francis Pazzi^ ore of !he 
d'lief confpirators againil the family of Medicis, kil]e<i Ju- 
iian de Medicis, and was afterwards hanged by the peoples 
of Florence;, together with the reU of ills accompilc-.-s. 
See Machiavers hift, Florent, Jib, viii, 
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Charles IX. Two hundred archers were the 
moic that attended Francis XL the other kings 
of Europe had no more. When the conftab'le 
of Montmorenci afterwards came to Orleans^ 
where the Guifes had placed a new guard about 
the court upon the death of Francis IL he dif- 
niifled the new raifed foldiers, and threatened 
to have them all hanged as enemies totheftate, 
who planted a barrier between the and his 

... 

I lie iiniplicity of the ancient times ftill con- 
tinued in the palaces of our kings, but they 
were by this means more expofed to refoliite 
attempts. It was an eafy matter to feize the 
royal family, the miniftcrs, and even the king 
himfelf : there was almoft a certainty of fuc- 
cefs. The fecret was kept inviolable by all the 
confpirators for near fix months 5 at length it 
was difcovered by the indifcrerion of one of the 
chiefs named E^enaudie, who divulged it, in 
confidence to a lawyer of Paris, who difco- 
vered the whole plot, which neverthclefs was 
carried into execution. The confpirators met 
at the place apppointed as if nothing had hap- 
pened j religious enthufiafm furniilied them 
with a defperate obftinacy. Thefe gentlemen 
were for the moft part Calvinrfe, who made n 
duty of revenging their perfecuted brethren. 
Lewis prince of Conde had openly embraced 
the new doifiirine, becaufe the duke of Guife 
and the cardinal of Lorraine were catholics. 
This attempt was fet on foot to bring about a 
revolution in church and iia:e. 


toge 
not fifi 


'he Guifes had hardly time to get ^ 
ther a body of troops. There were ^ 
n thoufand men enrolled in all the 


king- 
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kingdom : but they foon mtiftered a r\i&.cicnt 
number to exterminate the confpirators, who, 
as they arrived in detached parties, were eafily 
defeated. La Renaudie was killed fghting, 
and many others died like him. with their arms 
in their hands. Thofe who were taken died 
by the hands of executioners, and, for a whole 
month, nothing was to be feen in Paris but 
bloody fcalFoJds, and gibbets loaded with dead 
bodies. 

The conipiracy thus difcovered, and the 
authors of it puniftied, only ferved to en*» 

. creafe that power it was meant to overthrow. 
Francis de Guife was invefted with the autho- 
rity of the ancient mayors of the palace, under 
the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
But this very authority, and the reftlefs ambi- 
tion of his brother the cardinal, who endea- 
voured to introduce the inquifition into France, 
.ftirred up all ranks in the kingdom againft 
them, and proved the foiirces of frelh troubles. 

The Calvinifts, who were ftill privately 
encouraged by the prince of Conde, took up 
arms in feveral provinces. The power of the 
Guifes muft certainly have been very formi- 
dable, feeing that neither Conde nor his bro- 
ther, Anthony king of Navarre, father to 
Henry IV. nor the famous admiral Coligni, 
nor his brother dh\ndeIot, colonel-gencrai of 
the infantry, dared to declare themfelves openly. 
The prince of CoiiJa was the iirft head of a 
pauy that ever feemed to wage civil v-ar with 
fear and npprehenfion ; he ieemed ready to 
tfrike a blow, and v/ould afterwards draw biick 
again; and, imagining that he could aly.av? 
keep fair with a court that he meant to dtixrov,. 

6 l\c 
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he was fb impruGent as to go to Fontaine* | 

bleau in the charafter of a courtrerj when he i 

ought to have been in that of a general at the 
head of his party* The Guifes caufed him to 3 

be arrefted at Orleans, and arraigned before | 

the' privy council and commiflioners choien out I 

of the parliament, notwitbftanding his privi- | 

lege as a prince of the blood exempted him | 

from being tried by any but the court of peers, i 

and the paihaiGent aiiembled. But what avails I 

privilege agalnfr Uiperior Itrength ? or what in* [ 

deed was a privilege of which there had been I 

no precedent but in the violation of it, in the | 

cafe of the criminal procefs formerly iflued | 
againft the duke d’Aien^on ? | 

The prince of Conde then was con- . | 

demned to be beheaded* The famous jj 

chancellor de FHopital, a noble legifiator, at I 

a time when good laws were meft wanted, and i 

an intrepid phiiofophea', in an age of enthufiafm ! 

and fury, refufed to fign the fentence. This 
example of uPidaunted courage was followed -f, 

by the count de Sancerre, one of the privy ^ 

council. Neverthelefs the decree was going to |i 

be publiflied, and the prince of Conde was on ; 
the point of failing by the hand of the execu- i 
tioner, when on a fudden the young king 
Francis IL who had been ill for a long time, 
and was infirm from his cradle, died at the age 
of feventeen, leaving his brother Charles, who i. 
was then only ten, an exhaufted king;doni, rent | 
in pieces by faftions. [ 

The death of Francis proved the deliverance 
of Conde ; he was prefently relealed from his - ' 
confinement, after ar^feigned reconciliation had i 

been elteded tetween him and the Guifes, : f" 

whkii ' ■ I 
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which was no more than the feal of rerenge 
and hatred, as indeed what clfe could it be* 
The eflates were now afiembled at Orleans, 
without whom nothing could be done in fuch 
a fituation of affairs. Thefe efiates conferred 
the guardianfhip of the young king Charles IX. 
and the government of the kingdom on C-athe-” 
rine of Medlcis, but not under the name of 
regent, they did not even give her the title of 
majefty, \vhich had but very lately been 
fumed by kings. There are feveral letters from 
the fieur de Bourdeilles to Henry IIL in which 
he only ililes that prince Your highnefsd^ 

CHAP. CXLIII. 

Of FRANCE, during the Minority of 
CHA.RLES IX. and the Reign of HExxtY 
IIL 

D uring every royal minority, the an- 
cient conftitution of a kingdom alvcays 
recovers fome part of its vigour, at leaft for 
a time, like a family affembled together upon 
the death of the father. A general allcndjly of 
the ftates was held at Orleans, and afterwards 
at Pontoife : thefe eivates deferve to have their 
memories prefervedj fa-r the perpetua! repara- 
tion they made between the iword and the long 
robe. This diih’nduon was unknown in (lie 
Roman empire, even to the thue of Coiiitan- 
tiiic ; their magiftrates uriderirood how ro con- 
dudl armies, and their generals could decide 

cauibs. 
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caufes. The fword and the law were. In like 
manner^ lodged In the fame hands in almofl: all 
the nations of Europe, till towards the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. By little and 
little thefc two profeliions were feparated in 
Spain and France ; though not ahioliitely fo in 
the latter, no twith landing the parliaments 
were compofed only of the gentlemen of the 
long robe. The jurifdidiion of the bailiirs, vyho 
were fwordfmen, ftiil continued the fame as it 
was in feveral or the provinces of Germany, 
and on the frontiers of that empire. Theeftates 
of Orleans, convinced that the fwordfmen could 
not confine themfelves to the ftudy of the law, 
took from them the adminiftration of jufiice, 
and conferred it on the gownfmen, who were 
before only their lieutenants, or deputies. Thus 
they, v/ho from their original inilitution had 
always been judges, ceafed to be fo any longer. 
The fiimous chancellor de THopitai had the 
-principal fnare in bringing about this change, 
which was cfte«9;ed at the time of the nation^s 
greatefi: weaknefs, and has fince contributed to 
‘ ilrengthen the hands of the fovereigns, by di- 
( viding for ever two profeliions which might, 
if united^ have formed a powerful counterpoife 
to the authority of the miniftry. Some have 
thought fince, that the nobles could not pre- 
ferve the charge of the laws entrufted to them; 
but fuch fluould refiecL that the Englifh houfe 
of lords, which is compofed of the only nobles 
properly fo called in. that kingdom, is- a fixed 
body of magiftracy, who make the laws and 
admin ifterjufficc. When we fee thefe great 
changes in the conftitution of a ftate, and ob- 
ferve other neighbouring governments who 
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have not undergone thefe changes In the fame 
circumfbnces;, we may evidently conclude that 
the manners and genius of thefe people mufl 
have been difFereiit from thofe of the fox^mer. 

At this aSembly of the general eftatesj it 
appeared how very faulty the adminii'Irration 
bad been. The king was indebted upwards of 
forty millions of livres ; money was wanted^ 
and there was none to be had j this was the 
true caiife of the troubles of France. Had Ca- 
therine of Medicis had wherewithal to have 
purchafed good fervants, and to have paid an 
army, the diiFerent fadions which dlftradted the 
ftate might have been eafily kept under by the 
roval authority. The queen-mother found her* 
fclf placed between the catholics and the pro- 
tefents, the Condes and the Guifes. The 
conftable of Montmorenci was at the head of a 
feparate faction. 'Dlvirion reigned in the court, 
the city, and the provinces. Catherine could 
only negociate, inftead of reigning. Her maxim 
of dividing all parties, that file might be foie 
miftrefs, encrcaf^ the troubles and misfortunes 
of the ftate. She began by appointing a con- 
ference to be held between the catholics av.] 
the proteftants atPoiiTi which was fubjecting 
the old religion to arbitration, and giving a 
great degree of credit to the CSrcviniil: partv, 
by fetting them up as difputants agaioft tlioib 
who thought themfelves rather entitled to be 
their judges. 


* A little town in the iflc of France, on the river Seine, 
about five leagues below Paris. It was the birth-pkee os 
St. Lewis, and formerly the royal refsdence* 

At 
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At this timej when Theodore Besa and 
other proteftant divines came to Poifll^ in order 
to maintain their doctrines in a public manner 
before the queen^ and a court who as publicly 
fling Marot's pfalms^ cardinal Ferrara arrived 
in France as legate from pope Paul IV. but 
being grandfon to Alexander VL by the mo- 
ther’s fideg he v/as more defpifed on account of 
his birth, than rerpecled for his place and me- 
rit 5 infomuch, that his crcfs-bearer was in- 
fulted even by the lacqueys of the court. Prints 
of his grandhither were fixed up in the public 
places through which he was to pafs, v/ith an 
account of the v/icked and fcandalous acStions 
of his life. The legate brought with him one 
Laines, general of the order of JefuitSj who 
did not underftand a word of French, and dif- 
puted at the conference in Italian, which 
tongue Catherine of Medicis had made familiar 
to the court, and it began, to have a coniider- 
able influence on the French language itfelf. 
This Jefuit had the boldnefs to tell the queen 
at the conference, that flie had no right to cal! 
this aiTernbly, and that in fo doing £he had 
lifurped the pope’s authority, Neverthelefs he 
difputed in this aflembiy which he found fault 
with, and faid, in fpeaking of the eueharift. 

That God was in place of the bread and 
v»?ine, like a king who makes himfelf his own 
ambailador.” This childifii comparilbn excited 
a fmile of contempt, as his infolent beh^iour 
to the queen did the general indignation. 
Trifling things fometimes occafion great mif- 
chiefs j and in the fituation of minds at that 
time, every thing helped the caule of the new 
rdigicm« - ■ 
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y ^ ^ The confequence of this confe--- 
January, rence, and of the intriguesS that fol-^ 
lowed upon Itj was the illuing of 
an ediflj permitting . the proteilants to have 
preaching places without the city., and this 
edidt of pacification proved the iburce of the 
civil wars. The duke of Guife^ though re- 
moved from his pofl of licuteriant-gcneral of 
the kingdom, ftill wanted to be its rnalter ; he 
was already ccnnecitd v/ith Philip IL aui 
looked upon by the people as the protcPor of 
the catholic relio-Ion. The sTaiidccs in iholc 
times never travelled without a numerous reti- 
nue I and not as they do now, in a poft-chaile 
with two or three footmen only; they were 
always attended by an hundred horfemen : this 
was all their magnificence, for three or four of 
them lay in one bed ; and when they were 
in waiting at court, they had only a ibrry apart- 
ment to live in, without any other furniture 
than a few chefts. The.dilke of Guife, as he 
w’^as going through Vais, a town on the bor- 
ders of Champagne, came upon feme Calvinifis, 
who, in confequence of the privilege gnui ted 
them by the edi(51:, were finging plalms after 
their manner in a barn* His iervants fell upon 
and infulted thefe poor people, killed .about 
fixty of them, and wounded and difperfed the 
refl:^ Upon this there was a general rifing of 
the proteftants in almoft every part of the king- 
don^and the nation became divided betwx^en 
the *ince of Conde and the duke of Guife* 
Catherine de Medicis fluctuated betw'-een both ; 
nothing was feen on all fides but killing and 
plundering. The queen w’^as then at Paris with 
the king her fon, where, finding herfeif de- 
prived 
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prived of all authority,. &e wrote to the prince 
of Conde to come to her deliverance. This 
fatal letter was an order for continuing the 
civil v/ar, which was profecuted with the 
greatefi: irihumanity. Every town was become 
a fortified poff, and . every irreet a .field of 
■battle. 

On one fide were the duke of Guife , 
and his brother, united by convenience ^ 
•with the faction of the conftable of Montmo- 
‘renci, who v/as niafier of the king^s perfon. 
On the other the prince of Conde, joined by 
the Coligni party. Anthony king of Navarre, 
the firfl: prince of the blood, a weak and irre- 
folute man, who knew not of what religion or 
party he was j jealous of his brother Conde, 
and obliged to ferve again ft his will the duke 
of Guile, whom he detefted, was dragged to 
the fiege of Rouen, together v/ith the queen- 
mother, Catherine of Medicis : he was killed 
at this fiege, and deferves a place in hiftory on 
no other account than that of being father to 
the great Henry IV . 

The war, which continued without inter- 
ruption till the peace ofVervins, was carried 
on after much the fame manner as in the times 
of anarchy, at the decline of the fecond race, 
and the beginning of the third. There were 
very few regular troops on either fide, excepting 
fornc companies of men at arms, belonging to 
the principal chiefs. Plunder was their only 
pay ; and all that the proteftant faftioH' could 
ferape together, they employed in bringing over 
German troops to complete the deftrudiion of 
the kingdom. The king of Spain on his fide 
fent fome few foldiers to the cathGlics, in order 

to 
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to feed a flame which he hoped to turn to hk 
own advantage, and thirteen Spanifn compa- 
nies marched to the relief of Monduc^in Sain- 
toiio-e* Thefe were, without contradiction;, the 
moft fatal times that the French monarchy had 
ever experienced. 

The firft pitched battle between the 
^ 5 ^^ catholics and the reformed was fought 
near Dreux ^5 wherein not only Frenchman 
engaged againft Frenchman, but the royal in- 
fantry was chiefly compofed of Swifs, as the 
proteftant army was of Germans. This battle 
was remarkable by both generals being made 
prifoners ; Montmorenci who commanded the 
Icing^s army in quality of conftable, and the 
prince of Conde who was at the head of the 
reformed army. The duke of Guife, who was 
fecond in command to the conftable, gained the 
battle, and Conde’s lieutenant, Coligni, faved 
liis army* The duke of Guife was then at the 
heighth of his glory 5 always victorious where- 
ever he came, and always repairing the errors 
made by the conftable, his rival in authority, 
but not in fame* He was the idol of the ca- 
tholics, and matter of the court s he was afrable, 
generous, and in every fenfe the foft man in 
the kingdom- 

Tt67 After his victory at Dreux, he went 
^ ^ and laid fiege to Orleans- This city 
w^as the center of the proteftant faction, and he 
was on the point of reducing it when he was 
afiaflinated. The murder of this great man was 


* A city in the ifle of France, and one of the oldeil in. 
the kingdom 5 it is about forty miles diftanE from Paris, 

the 
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the foil which fanatlcifm had caufed to be com- 
mitted. Thefe very Huguenots, who under 
Francis I. and Flenry IL thought of nothing 
hut wor&ipping God and fuffering what they 
called martyrdom, were become the moft fu- 
rious enthufialls, and iludied the fcriptures, 
only to find out examples of affafiinations* 
Poltrot de Mere imagined himfelf another Aod, 
fent from God to kill a Philiftine chief. This 
is fo true, that his party made yerfes in his 
praife ; and I myfelf have feen a print of him 
with an infcription extolling his crime to the 
flaes. A*nd yet his crime was that of a coward, 
for he pretended to be a deferter from the re- 
formed party, and watched an opportunity to 
ftab the duke of Guife into the back. He had 
the impudence to charge the admiral de Co- 
ligni, and Theodore de Beza, with having at 
leaft connived at his defignj but he varied fo 
much in his depofitions, that he deftroyed hi$ 
own impoflure. Coligni even offered to go to 
Paris to be confronted with this mifcreant, and 
requefled the queen to fofpend the execution 
till the truth could be cleared up. It mufl: be 
acknowledged that the admiral, tho’ the leader 
of a fa^Siion, had never been guilty of the leaft 
action that could warrant a fufpicion of fo 
black a treachery. 

Itw^as not fufficient that the Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Swifs were called in to help the 
French to deftroy each other, the Engliflh were 
likevvife fent for to join in the general ruin. 
Three tlioufand of them had been introduced 
by the Huguenots into Havre-de-grace, a fea- 
port town built by Francis L bu{ the conftable 
of Montmorenci, had been exchanged for 

the 
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the prince of Conde, after great difficulty drove 
them out again. Thefa troubles were now fuc- 
ceeded by a momentary peace ; Conde was re- 
conciled to the court, but his brother the ad- 
miral ftill continued at the head of a powerful 
- party in the provinces. 

In the mean time Charles IX. having at- 
tained the age of thirteen years and one day, 
held his bed of juftice, not in the par- 
liament of Paris, but in that of Rouen ^ 
and it is remarkable, that his mother, when 
fhe refigned her commiiEon of regent, kneeled 
to him. 

A feene paffed on this occafion, which is en- 
tirely without example i Odet de Chatillon, 
cardinal bifliop of Beauvais, had, like his bro- 
'ther, changed to the reformed religion, and had 
taken a wife. The pope upon this firuck him 
out of the lift of cardinals, and he himfelf ex- 
pfeffed a contempt for the title ; but, in order 
to brave the pope, he afiiftcd at the ceremony 
in. his cardinal’s habit ; his wife was allowed to 
be feated in prefence of the king and queen, 
as the wife of a peer of the realm ; and was 
fometimes called The countefs of Beau\'ais, 
and fometimes the cardinaPs lady.’’' 

France w^as full of abfurdities equally greatl 
The confufion of the civil wars had deftroyed 
all kind of governnicnt and decency. The 
church.'] ivings were alnioft all in the polTeftioil 
of laymen j an abbey or a biihopric was given 
as a marriage-portion with a daughter: but 
^ thefe irregularities, now grown cuftomary, were 
all forgotten in the bofom of peace, the greateib 
of all bleiiings. The Huguenots, who were 

allowed 
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ailo7,'ed the exerche of their religion, though 
they were ftill upon their guard, remained 
quiet ; and the prince of Conde joined in the 
diverfions of the court. But this calm was of 
iiiort duration 5 the Huguenot party inililed 
upon too many iureties, and the gorerniirieiit 
granted them too fev 7 . The. prince cf Conde 
granted a fhare in the adminifoation ; .the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, chief cf a powerfu! and nu- 
merous houfe, aimed at hoiding the iirfi: poit; 
in the ftate ; the ccnftable of ivlantrnorenci, 
who was an enemy to this r c tamed ins 

power, and (hared in the authority of th- 
court; the Colignis, and the other Huguenot 
chiefs, prepared to oppofe the boufe of Lor- 
rain. Every one ftrove to have a (hare in the 
dirmemberiiig of the (fate ; the catholic clerav 
on one fiJo, and the proteifant mini.(lers on the 
other, let up the cry of religion. God w:is 
their pretence ; a third of rule, their God ; and 
the people, intoxicated with fanadcifm, were at 
once the iniirurnents and the vidtims of che am- 
bition of all thefe oppofite fadlions. 

The prince cf Conde, who had attempted 
to refeue young Francis IL from the hands of 
the Guifes at Amboife, now endca- ^ 
voured to get Charles IX. into his own ^5^7 
powder, and take the city of Meaux from the 
conftable of ivlontmorenci. This Lewis of Conde 
made exactly the fame w^ar, with the fame ibra- 
tiUeiTiS, and' on tbs fame pretences, (rd iglon 
excepted) whic-i his name-fake Lewis theGrear, 
p "i nee of Con qe, d i d after wards, d uri ng ^ 
r;;e difputes of the league. The prince ^ 

and the admiral fought the battle of ' 

.Denis agaiuft the conftab].e, v/as nior- 
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tally wounded there, in the el^h^ieth year of 
Bis 'age. He was a man equally iiUi'cyid at 
court'andin the fidd, poflelled of great virtues 
and s;reat faults, unibrtiinate as a general, ia 
diipoiition moroie, capricious, and obninaie ; 
but an honeft man, and one of a noble way of 
thinking. It was he who laid to his cciitelAr, 

Do you think that I have lived fourf:ore 
years to be at a lofs to know how to die for 
one quarter of an hour i‘i;s etiigy in \va:r 
was carried, like thoie cf the k:n::.s or iwarice, 
to the church of Notre Dame, and the mem- 
bers of the fupreme courts attended his funersi 
obicquies by order of the courts an homrur 
which depeiids, as almcfl every thing of this 
kind does, on the v/ill of the prince an.d the 
drcumftances of the times. 

This battle of St. Denis was indecifive, 
and the kingdom was cnly rendered more mi- 
ferabi-j by ic. Admiral de Coligni, who was 
the moil fruitful in refources of any man in his 
age, font into the Palatinate for near ten theu- 
faiid Germans, though he had no money to 
pay them with. It was now ieen what a reli- 
gious zeal, ftrengthened with a party-fpirir, is 
capable of doing. The admirars army taxed 
itfelf to pay the Palatine forces. The whole 
kingdom 'was laid wailc. It was no longer a 
Vv-ar wherein one power aiTen'ibles its ibrccs 
againil ariOtlier, and gains tlie victory or is de- 
ilro5^ed ; there were as many different wars as 
there were towns j fuhjedl deflroyed uibjedt 
wdth the niofi bloody fury, and reiation, rela- 
tion. Neither the catholic, the prorefraiit, the 
neutral, the prieff, nor the mechanic, went to 
bed in fafety. The ground lay untiiled, or was 

manured 
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nianiired with fword in hand. A forced 
peace now eniiied ; but every peace ^-5 
was only a fmothered war, and every day was 
diilingulfiied by murders and afiaihnadons*. 

The war foon broke out again openly ; and 
now it was that Rochelle became the- center 
and principal feat of the reformed party, and 
the Geneva of France, This town is commo- 
dioufiy fituated on the fea-coaft^ is become a 
fiOurilhing republic, end was fuch at that" time 
in ibnie degree ; for, after having been in pof- 
feilion of the kings of England ever fince the 
marriage of Eleonora of Guienne with Henry 
IL it yielded obedience to Charles V, of France, 
Oil condition of being allowed to coin filver 
money in its own name, and that its mayors 
and flieriii's fhould be reputed noble. By thefe 
and fevera] other privileges, together with an 
extenfiye trade, it was become teJerabiy power- 
ful, and continued fo till the time of cardinal 
Richelieu, It was frrongly fupported by queen’ 
Elisabeth j ajid its dominion ?.t that rime ex- 
tended over Aunis, Saintonge, and Angou- 
mois, where was fought the famous battle of 
Jramac. 

The duke of Anion, after- 
wards Henry IIL who was at ^ 
the head of the royal army with ^5-9* 
the tide of general, though the marechal de 
Tavnnncs was fo in reality, proved viclorious, 
Ih'ince Lewis of Conde was killed, or latlicr 
irmrdered after his defeat, by Monte/quioa, 
captain of the guard to the duke of Anjoii,^ Co- 


It was conciudecl at LongjumeaUj. and caUed ////u- 
becaufe ithiied only fix months, 
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ligni, who wss ftill called the admiral, though 
no longer in that poft^ rallied the rsiimvtns «>f 
the conquered armj;, and made the vicic;--\' 
lels to the royaiifts- Joan d'Albret, queen of 
Navarre, widow to the weak king Anchony-, 
prefented her fon to the army, ^ by whom he 
was acknowledged as head of their party: fb 
that Henry IV. the beft of all cur French 
kings, was, as ’well as Lewis XlL a rood fe- 
flire he afeended the throne* Admiral Culigni 
■was the real head, both of the Huguenot parry 
■ and of the army, and was like a rather to H,nry 
IV, .and the princes of the houie of Condo, 
He alone was the fupport of this unhappy cault: 
though in want of money, he kept an army ca 
foot, found means to procure a fupply of troops 
from Germany, though unable to pay them for 
their fervice.; and, when defeated again at the 
'battle of Moncontcur in Poi:cu, by the 
duke of Anjou's arriyv, he Hill repaired 
the lofies of His party. 

They had r.o uniform snanner of fighting 
in thofe times* The German and Swifs in» 
fantrymade ufe only of long fpears, the French 
inoft commoidy of muilcets and fhort h.-dberrs ; 
the German cavalry ina-ie ule of and 

the French fought on! 7 with the lance. The 
ftrongtil: armies Tl'iioni excc-dcd twentr thou- 
/and men, nor coidd the y to inaintuin a 

greater number* The battle of IVloneentour 
was followed by a ihouiand ikn-niiihes ia the 
different provinces. 

At length, after, numheriefs defdations, a 
new peace feemed to promife the kingd..:n a 

breathing 
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'hreatlilng time ; but this peace only prepared 
the way for the fatal maflacre of Sr. Bartholo- 
mew, This dreadful day had been meditated 
and planned for above two years. It is 
hardly poiiiblc to conceive how a wo- ^5/^ 
min like Catherine of Medicisj brought up in; 
the miJft of pieafures, and to wdioni the FIu- 
guenot party had given the leaft umbrage of 
any. could have been’ capable of fanning lb 
barbarous a rciblutian. It is Rill more fur- 
priilnn in a young king, not quite twenty years 
of age. The Gui e tbcLicn had a great fltare 
in this horridl eiiterprize. Tvro Italians, the 
cardinal of Biragiic and the cardinal of Retz, 
were thofc who dlfpofed the minds of the people 
for it. Id’iey gloried at that time in adopting 
IVIachiavers maxirnSj eipecially that wdiich 
teaches that no crime, fliould be committed by 
halves. The befi: political maxim would have, 
been not to commit any crime ; but the man 
ners of men had taken a ferocious turn from 
the continual civil wars they were engaged in, 
ia defpice of thofe pleafures axnd amufeinents 
wdth which Catherine of Medicis always en- 
tertained the court. This mixture of gallantry 
and ferocity^ of pleafures and flaugbter, forms 
the oddeft pidcure in which the contradictions, 
of hunian-kind were ever exhibited, Charles 
IX. who was not at all the foldisr, was yet of 
a blood-thirfty dilpofition ; and though he in- 
dulged hiinfelr with rniftreiTes, he had a cruel 
heart. He is the firft king who ever cenTpired 


* This peace was concluded at St. Germain^ in the montK 
of Auguft 1570. and was very advantageous to theprotef- 
vvltioh made their chiefs fufpe^t Tome bad dedgn. 
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againfi: bis fiibkfls. The plot was la.i vvi J:i 
as deep diiBmulation as the action i^c!r was 
horrible. One thing alone might hav- gh-rn 
fome fidpicion ; which was, iliat one day 'wtiae 
he was diverting Limielrwith Imndng or re -;- 
bets In a warren, he falJ to his a;::;.ndan:g 
Drive them all out, that I may have tne rdaa-* 
fiire of killing them all/' Accorihngly. a go:n- 
tiemsn of Coligni^ party , iefr Paris in amcc, 
and told the admiral at taking his iceve. 
That he was going to fly the place, be-* 
caiife, faid he, they make Ivoo much of us/’ 

It is but too well known to Europe kow 
Charles IX. married his fdher to Henry of Nz- 

varre 


* Ths queen of Navarre was decoyed to Parii by a pro* 
pofal of marriage between her fon, wlio waL^ aftersva:-.,'!'?. 
Henry IV. and the princefs Margaret, fiilier to Chnric-: iX* 
the reigning king. The fame pretence was ufed for ai lur- 
ing thither Henry, then prince of Bearn, and his t:;e 
prince of Conde, The admirril Coligni was invirt-d by 
Charles, with a promife of declaring him generni in a war 
.againft Spain in the Low Countries, and Coligni was nc- 
c-ompanied by other chiefs of the Huguanots, depend in;.;; 
Upon t!;e peace which had been lately ratihccL The quaerA 
©f Navarre died fuddenly, not without rcfpicion c:f poifen. 
'"i'he admiral going home to his ov:n Icdgings, al-.auc clev-n 
In the forenoon, and reading a periiion whith had been 
prefen*ed to him, was wounded by a ihor from a 
fired by one Msurevel, hired for the purpofe, Ti.v.v hhiig 
vihting him in the afternoon, e.-tpreiTcd the utmoit concern 
for i)is difader, and aiTured him he would tal.ee ample ven- 
geance of the affaiTm and bis abettors. This perfrlii 
prince had, with his mother and council, already prejede 
the fcheme, which was no\v put in execution on the eve 
of St. Barcholomev/. The duke of Guife, who was at the 
head of iliis fhocking encerprize, communicated the king's 
intention to the prcTjdent Charron, intendant of Paris, wh.o 
cr-acr j'j the captains of the difiercnC wards so arm the bur- 
ghers 
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varre in order to draw him into the fnare, what 
oaths he made nl'e cf to gain his confidence, 
and Vv=^ith what cruelty he afterwards executed 
thofe maSrxres which he had planned tor two 
years before. Father Daniel fays, 7 hhat 
Charles IX. was an excellent comedian^ and 


gliers pri^'stely ; thst at the ahiT^i, v-hlcb would he rung on 
the beii of the palace- clock, the citlzci’iS ihouid plicc Ik,! its 
in thek windows, then break into the hcofes of rhe Hecoe- 
nots, and put them all to the v-.vorcl, 'vvithout iihiinchicn. 
About midnight the cuke of Culk, eccon:" an itc by the 
d’Auinais, the g-rand prior of France, a \:un;ber »;f cthce:':', 
SiiKi tliree hundred choice ibldiers, ntarched to tho adnuralk 
liotrf broke open the an ! cnt-Tcd 'he henie. A co- 

le nel and two other dcipcrad.,.^:: g:oii.v: up idalrs to the ud- 
inirars apartrneac, butchered him without cpueilicn, and 
shrew his body out of the window. All his domeftics n’scr 
\vi:h the fVime fate, while the trained bands aflcc! the farr.iK 
tragedy in the Louvre, as well as within the city. IXvo 
thoufand perfons were mailacred that night, and a great 
number peri^ljed next day. At the fame time the Hugue* 
nots were iluTiiliced in like manner by orders from court, 
at Meau::, Orleans, Troye, Bourges, Angers, Tholoui'Oj, 
Kcuen, ar.d Lyons, The mangled body of the admiral 
was infulted by the populace, and hung upon the gibbet o£ 
Montiaucen, The young king of Navarre and his coufni 
the prince cf Cende were clofeted by the king, who told 
them, that if they refund to embrace the Roman catholic 
religion, tiiey /Iiculd not be alive in three days. The par- 
liament being airembled, and informed by their fovereign of 
the fleps he had taken, in confecjuence (as .he faid) of 
a cor-fplracy againil: the catholics, the prehdent, who 
was f-Lil-er of tlie cekb.mted biftorian Tliuanus, harangued 
in praife of the king’s condu<Sl j and the advocate-general 
propoied that tire admiral and his accomplices might be 
proceeded againil' in form of law. Accordingly the mur- 
dered Coligni was. tried, condemned, and hanged in 
In a word, this wfmle atTalr was one of the moil infamous 
plans of' perfidious cruelty that cvlt was executed, and 
ieav'es an indelible iiain on the French nation. 
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play ed h hpart incomparably well . I & zl 1 n ot ra- 
peat the circumftances attending this execrable 
tragedy, which are known to all the world, as 
taat cne half cF the nation butchered the other, 
With a dagger in one hand and a crucihx in the 
other, while the king himfelf fired from a wdn- 
dew upon the unhappy vrretches who were 
flying for their lives, ifhall only remark feme 
few particulars : the principal is, if we believe 
t;iv duke of Sulhn Matthieu, and other hlfio* 
i ;ans, that Henry IV. had often told them, that 
id-^ying at dice with the dukes oFf\]encon and 
(luife, feme days before the matlacre cf St. Ear- 
th ulon-Svv, they faw, twice together, fpots of 
llccd upon the dice, upon W'hich they quitted 
their game in the utmoft confrcrnatioii. Fa- 
ther IhinicI, who has preferved this circuni- 
i:ance his hiftory, ought to have been well 
enough acquaiiitcd with phyfics, to know that 
the black points, when making a given cngle 
with the rays cf the fun, will appear red ; this 
i'i known to every one who reads at ail, and 
here was the whole cf this furprifing prodigy. 
There certainly was nothing miraciflous in all 
this afiion, but that religious fimy wddeh made 
iavage beafis of a people, who have fince been 
of fo nilld and airy a dirpofition. 

Father Daniel al lb relates, that when the 
dead bedv ofCoIigni was hanged upon the gib- 
bet of Montfaucon, Charles IX. went to icei 
his eyes with this cruel fpeclacic, fiiying* 

That the body of a dead enemy always 
fmelt wellf* He Enould have added, that this 
w^as an old fx'cch of Vitellius'^, which has 

* Abhorrenr§.s quofeiam cadaverum tabem, deteRabili 
voc£ confirmfire aufus eft ; cpiime ekrc occipim htjlmf t’f ;wfi» 
liu: ehem^ Sucton. In Vit«k 
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been attributed to Charles IX. But what is 
worthy of obfervation is, that father Da- 
niel would perluacle us that thefe murders were 
not prenieditated. Perhaps the time, place^. 
and manner of the mafiacre, or the number of 
thofe to be proferibed, might not havT been 
concerted for two years before : but it is cer- 
tain, that the deilgn of exterminating the party 
Iiad‘bcen iratned long before. The whole of 
Llezcray's account, who is a much better 
Fienchman than father Daniel, and much fa- 
peri or as an hihbrian in the infl hundred years 
of the mcnai'cby, v/ill not permit us to doubt of 
it; bciidcs, Daniel contradicts himfelf, when he- 
pridfes Charles IX. for being fo good a mnedian ^ , 
and acling his part fo well. . 

The manners of men, and the fpirit of 
ps^rty, .difeover thernfelves in the way of writing 
hilloiy, Daniel contents himreif with faying^ 
that at Pome they praifed the king, for- his 
zeal, and the dreadful punifhmeiit he inflitSted 
on the hereticsf’ Baronius fays that this ac- 
tion was neceffkry.^^ The cciirl: gave orders for 
the fame mallacre in all the provinces as at 
Paris *, but feveral of the commandants of thofe ■ 
provinces, as St. Herein in Auvergne, laGuicha 
at Magon, the vifcoiUit of Oi-me at Bayonne- 
and feveral others, refafed to obey, and wrote ; 
to Charles IX. nearly in thefe terms ; That 
they would die for his fervice, but would nor. 
confent to murder any one for him.” 

Thefe were times of fuch horror 'and fanati- 
cifni, or fear had taken fuch ftrong hold of alb 
minds, that the pailiament of Paris ordered a:- 
proce,fIicn every year on St. Bartholomew^ dayy. 

I'O. give thanks lo God for- the extirpatibir-ofr 
D < th-r- 
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the heretics. The chancellor de I’Hopital 
of a verv difFerent opioioii when he wrote 
dat ilia dies^ Let that day be for ever erazcdr’*' 
Accordingly there was no proceiK-on ; and after- 
lyards they were fhocked at the thoughts of pre- 
ferving the remembrance of anaclion that ought 
for ever to be burled in cblivion. But^ durin 
the heat cf the affair, the court ordered th 
parliament to tr^'- the admiral after his death ? 
and two gentlemen, bis friends# Brigucmant 
and Cavagnes, were formalH’' convidted, and 
drawn upon a fledge to the Greve, together 
with the admiraFs eingy, and there executed* 
Thus did they complete this horrid feene, by 
adding the forms of juftice to their inhurnan 
Biaffiicres. 

If there could be any thing more deplo- 
table than this maffacre, it was, that it 
proved the occailon of a civil war^ inftead 
of deftroying the roots of thefe troubles. The 
Calvirrlfrs now decerrninecl to fell their lives as 
dear as poilible. About iixtj thoufand of their 
hretliren had been butchered in time cf pro- 
found peace, and there ftill remained above 
two millions ready to carry on the war. Frefli 
.mafiacres now followed on coth fides. The 
.'liege of Sancerre v/as very remarkable. riii:o- 
rhns tell us, that the reformed ddhnded ihein- 
fcives in that town as the Jews deiended them™ 
felvcs in Jcrufalern againft Titus 5 and like 
them were at laft overpowe/cd, after havirig 
fuffered die fame extremities, infcmiich that a 
father and a mother were driven to iiaike a 
meal upon their own child. The (ame is i'dd 
to have happened afterwards in Paris, when 
that city was belleged by Henry I Vk 
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In the midft of thefe difaffers, the 
duke of Anicup, who had acquired fome 
reputation in £ui-ope bp the battles of Jarnac 
and Moncontour, was elected king of Poland-. 
He corfidciod this dignity only as an honour-- 
able exile. II 2 e/as c-dled to reiide amo:3g a 
people whek ]a.e-j:uage he did not underftanda 
who were ir.v.t .imc looked upon in the world 
a:. 1;: e x:.::.;’ than barbarians, and who, the/ 
tr :y net fo if:i:hrah]e, fb deveured with 

' .'k. / cr diibraded with hSclons zs the 
.Fr, ■■■; werr: at the iarne time much Icfs civi- 
Ihc:' A poHfheci* k'he duke cf A:\jGi/s pii- 
apenage'"' was worth nacre to him than 
t!;,.-' ;:rovv':i of Poland} it amounted toc.nc mhhv 
Ii;:n twe hundred thouflind and this dif- 

tant kijtgdom to which he was going was fo 
poor, that in the diploma of c-lecHon it v/as fti- 
pui;u:cd, as an eilential cianie, that the king 
ihoulJ Jay out thefe one million two hundred 
thouAnd livres in Poland. Accordingly he re- 
paiix-d with an ill-whl to take pcflefiion of his 
r-evr digni:;y^ and yet he (ecned not to have 
much to regret in leaving France. 7’'he court 
iij quitted vvas a prey to as many dlllentions as 
the liatc itieJf iivsry day brought new ccn~ 
foiracics reai or imagluary, duels, murders,, 
and iinprilb.n:T:ents, without form or reafon.^ 
znd 'wulch vvcic \7or:e than the troubles which 
occa::l...i:ed them. There were not in many 
illuitrious heads brought to the icahbld as in 
England, hzz there were more private murders 


Li'j'.ds fet apriTt for t!ie maintenance of youngci' chiU 
drea of ihs royal laniily, 
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€omrr)IUe<!j and they already beg,an to grow a:c 
quainiied with poifon. 

Keverthekiby when the aaifaalladors of Po- 
land came to Paris to pay their homage to- 
Henry IK, .the court gave them a niofr brilliant 
and delicately imagined entertainment^ in which 
the genius and talents of the nation flione fhro^ 
the midil: of all thefe horrors and calamities^ 
sixteen kdies of the courts reprefenting the 
fix teen principal provinces of France^ after 
dancing a balletj accompanied with machinery., 
■prefented the king of Poland and the ambaiia-- 
dors with gold mcdals, on which were er graved, 
the produdiions peculiar to each province. 

Henry had fcarcely taken pofliflioi; of the 
throne of Poland^ w^hen Charles IX. died, at 
the age of twenty-four years and one month. .. 
after having made his name odious to all tlic 
earth, at a time of life when the fubjedis of his 
capital W'Ore not reckoned out of their mino- 
lity. Pie died of. a very extraordinary dixxem- 
.per: his blood oozed from all the pores of his. 
body. This .accident,, which is not whol-y 
•without example,, may have been caufed by 
cxceiiive fear, a violent tranfport of painon, or 
an overheated and atrabiliary confritation ^ | , 
but it pafied with the people,., efijecially the 
proteftaiits, for the effedt of divine vengeance. 
An iifeful notion, did it put a Hop to the wic- 
ked nefs of thofe who are powerful,, or irnfor- 
t unate enough not to be fubjedi to the curb of 
the laws* 

The inftant Henry HI. heard of his 
•^574 brothe’/s death, he fled from Poiand as 


* More likely the elfe^l of a putrid ccliiquation of . 
S'lood^. and a relaxation ox th.e enpillaries. 


a man. 
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a man. would By from prilbn. He miglit have 
obtained the confent of the fenate to have divided 
himrelf between that kingdom and his heredi- 
tary dominions, of which there has been many 
examples : but he haftened from that favags 
irdiion to feek in his own country a train of 
.mi: cries and a death as fatal as had ever yet 
been feen in France, 

rie quitted a country where the manners cf 
tlie people, thougli rough, were iimpie ; and 
where ignorance and poverty made their lives- 
gloomy, but at the fame time preferved them 
irotii being ftained with great crimes. The 
court of France, on the contrary, was a mixtiiro 
cf luxury, intrigues, gallantry,, debauchery, 
plots, fuperflition, and . atheifm. Catherine o£ 
Medicisy who was niece to pope Clement VIL . 
had introduced a venality among all the . places 
at her court, fuch as was pradlifed at. the.- pon-^ 
tiff's. Another invention which fiie imported 
with her from Italy was that of felling tha 
king’s revenues to certain farmers or.purchafers,. 
who advanced money ivpon theni-^ an expedient- 
which, though it may be ufefu'l for a time, is' 
attended v/kh lafting danger.. The fuperilir 
tioiis belief of judicial aftrolog}?-, enchantments, 
and witchcrafts, 'were, likewdfe fruits of her 
tranfplantiiig from herown country intoFrance^ 
for although the revival of the polite arts was-, 
in a great meafure owing to the Florentines.^., 
yet they w’^ere very far from having any know^- 
ledge of true philofophy. The queen had 
brought over with her one Luke Gauric % an 

aftro- 

^ He was a native of Gefoni in the kingdom of Naplee^ 
had made great progrefs MS mathematics and judidai 
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sftrologer, a man who at this time of 
v/oiiId"be defpifed, even by the populace^ as a 
wretched juggler ; but was then looked upon- 
as a perfon of great confideration. There are 
ftill to be feen in the cabinets of rhe curious 
icme of the coniieiiatecl rings and tsliiinans of 
thofe times 5 as is that farr.ous medal in which 
Catherine is reprefented naked, between the 
confrellations Aries and Taurus, with the marne 
Ebulla Afirodea over her head, holding a dart 
in one hand, and an heart in the other j and in- 
the exergue the iiarne 0>:icL 

Never was the folly of witchcraft in fcrnuch 
credit as at that time, it was common to rnr-ke 
figures of wax, v/hich they pierced to the heart, 
pronouncing at the fame time certain unintel- 
ligible words. By- this they fancied they de«- 
ftroyed th-eir enemies ; nor were they in the 
ieaf^ undeceived by the failure of nice els > One 
Cofmo Iluggieri% a Florentine, being aceuwJ 


ai^rology. He lived in high favour with pope Paul IIJ. 
who raifed him to the bhliof ric of C; vita Doc ale. Ke 1$ 
faid to have predided, that Henry II, of France would bo 
ilain in a duel^ or lingle combat. This predifiioii fub- 
jecled him to the ridicule and contempt cf the F.'-iirch 
court 5 but when it was venhed, he came to be in zviat 
jequelt with Catherine de Medicis. 

* By making horofeepes at the court cf Frrtnce ho ob- 
tained the abbacy of St. M^:b6 in Brittriny, Ha wor. ari i.r- 
wards to the gallics ior having been in a con-fi.i.ory 
againfl Cliarlos JX. but fc;on releafcd by the queen rooc 
He cornpefed phihres and almanacks, and after a lon.q ah- 
fence appearing at the court of Henry TV*, had tiic; im; u- 
dence to aii'inir that it was not fe, but a certain gaid- ikr, 
who had been condemned in the preceding rt hi-i; livid 
fp an old age, arid dying a profehed athehl’ was denied 
chriftiap burial. 
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©rha’i'’mg praftifed againft the life of Charles 
IX. by tliefe pretended fpells, was put to. the 
torture. Another of tbefe magicians was con- 
deninecl to be burnt, who declared on his ex- 
amination, that there were abox^e thirty thou-^ 
ihnd of the fame profeilion in France. 

Thefe madnelTes were accompanied v/itb 
nuiriberle/s acts of devotion, and theie aga2.n 
were Intcnnixed wtth the moil abandoned de- 
baucheries. The protelbants, cn the contraiy^ 
piqued themfdvcs upon reformation, o])- 
p-'^fed the i;ri£i:eft fex^erity of condudf to the ]]« 
centious manners of the court. They piinifhed 
adultery with death. Shews arid games of all 
kinds xx’-ere held in as much abhorrence by them 
as the ceremonies of the Romiili church, and 
rhey put the niafs almoft upon the fame footing 
with xvitchcrafts : fo that there .were two na- 
tions in France abfoiutely different the one 
from the other, and there was the lefs profpect 
of reunion, as the Huguenots had ev-er fjrce the 
rnaiTacre of St. Bartholomew entertained a de- 
fign of forming thcmfelves into a repubilc. 

The king of Navarre, afterwards HenrylV*. 
and Henry prince of Conde, fon to that Lewis 
W'ho wi.s ailailinatcd at Jarnac, xvere the heads 
of this party ; but they had been detained pri- 
foners at court ever fince the time of the maA 
fscre. Charles IX. had offered them , the al-^ 
ternativc cf changing their religion ;Or fuffering, 
death. Princes v/ho have feldom any. other 
le.i'rion than that of intereft,- do not often 
clioofe to encounter martyrdom. ■ Plenry of 
Navarre, a?id Pfenry of Conde then had turned 
catholics ; 1::: at the ' death of Charles IX.. ' 

Conde. fbunil Lnv.aas ,to, i^j^ke his . efcape, , and 
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folemiily abjured the Romifh faith at Strafe 
bourg ; he afrervrards took refuge in the Pala- 
tinate, and made ufe of his- credit with the Ger- 
mans to procure iiiccours for his part}% in the 
fame- manner as his father had former])^ done. 

Henry IIL at his return to France had it in 
liis power to iettle matters in that kh-igdon"! ; i: 
was bathed- in blood, it was divided cn ah h.lc:::.. 
but it was not difmembered. It \yas filH iii 
poiTeffion of Pignerol, and the rnai'quiihtc cf 
Saluces, and confecuently cf all the ports of 
Italy. A few years of a tolerable adnriniih'a- 
lion might have healed the w^ounds of a nation 
where the land is fruitful and the iiihabitaiUs 
induitrious. Henry of Navarre was ft ill in tie- 
power of the queen mother, Catherine of Mc- 
dicis, who had been declared regent of the 
kingdom, by Charles Di'. till the return of 
the nev/king.. The Huguenots onl},’ defired a 
proted'ion for their religion and properties , and 
their feheme of forming a republic could -never 
have prevailed againft the royal authority rcib- 
lately exerted, and not carried to extremesi 
They might have been eafily kept within 
bounds. Such at leaft were always the opini-^ 
ons and counfels of the wifefi; heads in the 
kingdom, fuch as the chancellor de L’HopitaJ, 
Paul de Foix, Chriftopher de Thou, father of 
the authentic and eloquent hiftorian, Pibrac, 
andHarlay; but the favourites, v/ho thought 
to be gainers by a war, determined the king' to 
profecute violent meafurcs. 

No fooner v/as the king arrived at Lyons, 
than with the handful of troops w-hich had" been 
feat to meet him,, he endeavoured to fform thofe- 
towns, which- by a little politic management be 
^ / might. 
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might have quietly reduced to their duty. He 
might have perceived that he had taken a wrong t ' ' 

il.ep 5 - when endeavouring to force a final! town ^ : 

called Levroir fword hi hand^ the^^ called to f 

him from the top of the wa-Ilc?, Draw near^ ' v / 
sflaihns ; come on bloody inurdcrersj you fliail 1 

not find us afieep as you found the admiral.’^ i 

He had not at that time money ilifJicient; to ^ 

pay the {iJdicrss who therefore dilbandcd of ' 

ihi.\v own accord; and^ happy in not being at- 
tacked upon the road; he went to Rheims to be 3 

ccrhl'crat^d^ and fre-ra thence to Paris to make 'r; 

his entry under thefe melancholy aufpiceS; and y 

2 u the midit of a civi! war, which his prefence d 

had revived^ whereas it might have fiified it. ;• 

He could neither curb the Huguenots, content ; 

the Catholics, check his brother the duke of 
Alen^on, then duke of Anjou, manage his fi- 
nances, nor difcipline an army. He wanted to 
be abfolute, and took no method of being fo* 

He made himfelf odious by the Ibameful de- : 

baucheries he indulged himfelf in with his mi- 
nions. He rendered himfelf contemptible by 
his fuperflitious prafl:ices and his proceifions, 
by which be thought to throw a veil over his 
infamy, and which only tended to expofe it the if 

more. He weakened his authority by his ex- , p 

travagance, at a time when he ought to have id 

converted all his gold into fteel. There was j, 

no police, no juftice ; his favourites were mur- ' 
dered before his face, or cut each other’s throats 3 j 

in their quarrels. His own brother, the duke y 

of Anjou, who was a Catholic, joined againft 
him, v/ith Henry of Conde, who was an Hu- | 

guenot, and brought a body of Swife into the | 

' -| 
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kingdomj while the prince of Conde entered 
it wnth an army of Germans. 

During this anarchy, Henry duke of Guife.. 
foil to the late duke Francis, a rich and pow- 
erful nobleman, now becomejchief of the houfe 
of Lorrain, in France, pofieiled of all his fa- 
ther’s credit, idolised by the people, and feared 
by the court, obliges the king to beftow tl:e 
command of the airnies on hinn It was his 
iiitcreil: to throw every tiring into confufion, 
that the court might itand in need of his Icr- 
vices. 

The king demands a iuni cf money of bis 
city of Paris. He is anfwercd thaL k had a!- 
ready furniflied w^irhin the laic fifteen years, 
thirty-fix iniliions extraordinary 5 that the coun- 
try had been plundered by the foidiery? the city 
by the financiers, and tue church by fimony 
and bad condudb. In fliort, infiead of fupplics, 
be received only complaints. 

In the mean time, young Henry or K*ararre 
efcapes from court, where he had hitherto been 
detained a prifoiicr. They might bare appre- 
hended him again as a prince of the blood, buf 
they had no right upon his liberty as a kingi 
fuch he aclually was, of Lower Normandy, and 
of the Upper by right of inheritance. He goes 
to Guieimc. The Germans, who had been 
called in by Conde, entered the province of 
Champagne. The duke of Anjou, the king's 
brother, was likewife in arms. 

The devaftations of the iate reign are revived 
anew. The king then does that by a ihame- 
ful treaty v/hich he ought to have "done as an 
able fovereign at his firfl: accefiion : he concludes 
a peace, and he granted at the fame time much 

more ^ 
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::nore tliaii would have been demanded of him 
at firfr^ namelys the free cxercife of the re- 
i'brmcd religion, with their churches^ fynods^ 
nnd courts of juftice ; to confift of one half ca“ 
thclics, and the other half protefents, in the 
parlianients of Pans, Tcolouie, Grenoble, Aix, 
Rouen, iJijoiJis and Rennes, fie publicly dif- 
owns the maflacre of St. Eartholomew, in 
which he was but too deeply concenied. ris 
exempts fi'om taxes for fix years, the children 
cf all thofb who were killed in that mailad^re j 
rciforcs the menjory cF the acculed admiral 
Ccligni to its honours; and, to complcat his 
cnvn, humiiiatioii, fubmits to pay the German 
troops of the prince palatine fcafiaiir, thofe 
very troops who bad forced him to conclude 
this peace. But not having money enough to 
iat.isfy them, he permits them to live at dif- 
cretion for three months in the provinces of 
Burgundy and Champagne. At length he fends 
■the Cum of fix hundred thou land crowns to Ca- 
fimir, by his envoy Believre, who is detained 
by that prince as hoftage lor the payment of the 
remainder, and carried prifoner to Heidelberg j 
through v/hich city Cafimir orders the ipoils 
of France to be carried in proceiHon to the found 
of trumpets, in open waggons, drawn by oxen 
with their horns gilded. 

This low degree of infamy, to which the 
king was funk, emboldened Henry duke of 
Guile to form the league wdiich had been pro- 
jected by his uncle the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and to J’asfe himfeif upon the ruins of a mifera- 
ble and ill-governed kingdom. The Rate now 
teemed with fadfions, and Henry de Guife v/as 
formed for them* He is allowed to have had 
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a!! the noble qualities cfkis father^ ^vith the 
mofir heaclftrong and deilgning a:nbitio:i. LiLe 
him he enchanted all hearts : and ir vj^is laid 
of the father and fbn, that in cojnpariibn u 1 di 
them all other princes appeared bui: rs ccmmcn 
men. He was extolled hhetviie fbr a get)crci:s 
and noble heart ; but he gave ro proof 

oftfeis^ when in the Icictt Ecdii he trampled 
iipon the dead body of admiral Cohgnij which 
had been jufl ihrcwn cut of a window befbr::? 
his face. 

The league was firfe fet on foot in Pari-. 
Papers w^ere dirpi-^rfed anioncft the citivens:. 
containing 2 projccr of adbclation for tlie de- 
fence of religion, tlie king, and the liberrr 
of the ftate; or rather opp refs at once 
both king, ftate, r.nd religion. The league 
was afterwards iblemrdy f'gned at reronne-j 
and throughout the greater part of Picardy.^ 
and foon afterv/ards the reft of the provinces 
acceded to it. The king of Spain deckred 
himfelf its preteEtor, and it afterwards received 
the fanftion of the popes. The king., prefied 
between the Calviniits, who demanded addi- 
tional privileges, and the leaguers, who wanted 
to deprive him of ins own, thought to ftrike a 
blow in politics, by fignlng the league him- 
felh for fear it fliculd crufii him, and declared 
himfeif its chief, which infpired the members 
of it with double boidnefs. Fie now found 
himfelf, againft his will, obliged to break the 
peace he had concluded wdth the reformcv:!, 
without having any money to carry on a new 
war. Fie convoked a general aflembly of eftates 
at Blois, but they refufed to grant him the fup- 
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plies he demanded for this war, though 
they themfelvcs had forced him into it, 

He could not even obtain leave to niin.him™ 
feif by alienating bis demefnes. However, he 
made ibift to aflimble an army by ruining him-- 
felf in another manner, namdy, by iTiOrtgaging 
the crown rev'cnues, and creatirig new 
Honiliries v/ers now renewed cn both fides, 
which '.vere followed by another peace* The 
Icing was defirous of having money and troops, 
ordy that he might be in a condition of no 
longer fearing the power of the Guifes; but 
as loon as the peace concluded, he con- 
fumed his frnall refourcc in idle plcafurcs, feafl- 
iny, and prodigalities, on his fevourites. 

it was diilicult to govern fuch a kingdom 
othex'vvife than by money or arms. Henrv IIL 
could fcarcely procure either the one or the 
other. We iliall now fee what diiHcuItv he 
had to procure in his greateft need one "mil- 
lion three hunched thoufand franks of the clergy 
for fi.-i years, to gex the pariiament to verify 
certain money edicts, and with what eagernefs 
this tran&nt fupply was devoured by the mar- 
quis d’O, .comptroller of the finances. 

Henry could not be faid to reign. T'he. ca- 
tholic league and the proieftant confederacy 
made war upon each other, in dei|}Ite of him, 
ill all the provinces of the kingdom. Epidemic 
difeaK’s and famine were added to thefe Icourges ; 
and at this time of general calamity, inorder to fet 
up his own favourites agalnftthe duke of Guife, 
after having created Joyeufe and dTpernon, 
dukes and peers, and given, them precedence 
over their eider peers, he expended four millions 
the marriage of the duke of Joyeufe, with 




the filler of the queen his confort, and makes 
him his brother-in-Iav/. New taxes were now 
raifed to defray thefe prodigalities : this excited 
the indignation of the public afrefh. Had the 
duke of Guife not made a league againfr the 
king, his condufl: v/as fufEdent to have pro- 
duced one. 

At this time too, hisbi'other the duke of An- 
jou goes into the Netherlands, which were af-^ 
flidled with equal defolations, in purluit of a 
principality, v/hich he loft by his iniprudent ty- 
ranny. As Henry III. permitted his brother to 
put himfelf at the head of the malcontents In. 
Flanders, and endeavour to wreft the provirAces 
of the Netherlands from Philip IL we may 
]iidge whether that monarch would ibpport the 
league in France, v/bich was every day gainiiig 
frelh ftrength. What then were the expedi- 
ents which Henry thought fit to oppofe againft 
it ? He inftituted ibcieties of penitents, he built 
mqnkiih cells at Vincennes for himfelf and the 
companions of his pleafures : he made a fliew 
of worfiiiping God in public, while he cem- 
mitted the moft unnatural aefts in private : he 
w^ent dad in white fackcloth, with a diici- 
phne and a ftring of beads hanging at his gir- 
dle, and called himielf friar Henry « Such a 
conduct at once exaiperated and emboldened 
the leaguers. The pulpits of Paris poblicly re- 
founded with cenfures againft his infamot^s de- 
votion. The faction of fixteen'-- was formed 


* The fa<£^:ion of the fixteen -was a l-find of particular league 
for Paris only, confi {ting of feveral perfons, who were difiri- 
buted in the fixteen wards of the town, and who Iiad fnared 
tiie adminifiration of afiairs among one another ; they w'erc 
fiaimch friends to the ’duke of Guile, and fworn cnemk-s to 
the king. 
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tinder tlie duke ofGuife/and nothing of Paris 
remained to the king but the name, 

Henry de Guifej become mafter « 
of the catholic party,, had already pro- ^5^5 
cured troops with the money of his adherents^ 
and began to attack the friends of the king of 
NavaiTC, ’ This prince, who like Francis I* 
was the moft generous cavalier of his time, 
OiFered to terminate this -mighty difference by 
fighting the duke of Guife fingly, or with teir 
againft ten, or with any number that he fnould 
chiife, lie wrote to Edenry IIL his brother-in- 
law, remonftrating to him that the league was' 
aimed much more againfr his crown and dig- 
nity, than agaiiift the Huguenot party; he 
pcinted out to him the precipice on which he 
fiood, and offered to deliver him at the hazard’ 
of his life and fortunes. 

At this very time pope Sixtus V, fahnhmted 
that famous bull agaliui: the king of Navarre, 
and the prince of CondS, in which he calls 
them, The baftard and deteftable race of 
the houfe of Bourbon,” and declares them ,to 
have forfeited all right of inheritance and fuc- 
ceffion. The league made their own ufe of 
thi,s bull, and obliged the king to profecute his 
brother-in- lav/, who endeavoured to affifr him,,- 
and to protect and fecond the duke of Guife, 
who was dethroning him with refpedt. This 
vyas the, ninth civil war fince the death of, 
Francis IL 

Henry iV. (for v/e nvaft already call him fo, 
fince that name is fo famous and dear, and is 
become a kind of proper name) Henry IV, 
had at once upon his bands, the king of 
France, Mai-garet his own wife, and the league. 

Mar- 
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Margarets by declaring againfi: her hiifban-Jp 
revived the old barbarous timeSs when excom- 
munications broke the ties of focietys and made 
a prince execrable to his neareii: relarions^ 
Henry now fliewed himfelf the great man he 
was : he braved die pope even in Rome itfeifl, 
caufed papers to be fixed up at the corners of 
the high ftreets^ in which he gave Sixtus V, the 
formal lye, and appealed from his bull to the 
court of peers. 

He eafily prevented his imprudent wife from 
feizing upon Agenois, which fhe attempted to 
do : and as to the royal army which was lent 
againft him under the command of the duke of 
Joyeufe, ail the world knows how be defeated 
It at Coutras, where he fought like a common 
foldier at the head of his troops, took fever?.! 
prifoners with bis own hand, and fhewed as 
much humanity and modefty after his vidorvj^ 
as he had fhewn courage during the fight 

This day gained him more reputation than 
it brought him real advantages. His arm;v tvas 
not like, that of a king, which is kept iii payg 
and always ready for fcrvice; it v/as that of the 


* The dulce de Joyeufe threw down his fword to two 
officers, and oiTercd them one hundred thou hi nd crowns 
for his ranfom ; but a captain called St. Hcrai, riding up 
at that infant, {hot him dead with a piftol. His brother, the 
xnarquisde St. Sauveur, likec/ife loft hi.s life. The Catholics 
were totally routed, with great {laughter j but Henry, in- 
Read of improving his vi^ory, by advancing towards the 
Loire, and joining bis German auxiliaries, or by re- 
ducing the provinces of Xaint« nge, Angoumois, Poitou, 
and part ot Anjou, where he would have met with little 
or no oppofuion, repaired to Bearn, to viiic the counrefs 
of Grammonc, at whofe feet he laid, ail the RandardS'Which 
be had taken in the battle. 
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head. of a party, and had no regular pay. The 
oiEccrs could not prevent tlicir foldicrs from 
returning home to gather in their harvefe^ 
7\nd v/ere obliged to retire themfeives to their 
eftates. Kenry IV. has been accuied of hav- 
ing loft the fruits of his vifiory by going to 
Beanij to pay a vlixt to the countefs of Gram- 
nionr, of whom he was enamoured. Theib 
people do not reSeef that his army might eafily 
have adted in his abfePxce, could he have kept 
it together. Henry cF Conde, his coufin, a 
prince whofe manners v/ere as auftere as thofc 
of Navarre were gay and fprigluly. quitted the 
army as well as him, and retired to his eftate, 
rihcr having remained ibme time in Poitou^ as 
did all the reft of the odlccrs, after Iblemnly' 
Avearing to reaftcrnble again by the twentieth 
of November. Such was the method of ma- 
king war a: that dine. 

But the prince of Ccmid^s sl'ay at St John 
of Angeli was one of the meft ftral j.-. 
events of ihefe horrid tirecs. After 
having iiippcd with his wife Charlo-ie ■ 

ce la 'i'ritTiOuille, at his return he was ibized 
conviduons, which carried him ofr in two 
days. IdiC* judge of St. John of Aiigeli by Ins own 
authority commitced me princeft to priibn, ex- 
amined her himielf, entered a Cfi:ninar‘p“oceiS 
againft her, condemned a young page named Per- 
miilac de 3ciIe-Caftd for coiiiumacy, aiid ftii- 
tenced Brillaut che prince’s :nialire dc boul to be 
drawn aibnder by four horier, in the town of'6t 
John of Angeli, which ientcnce vras afterwai Js 
CGiilirmedby comniimoners appointed by the king 
of Navarre himfeliv The priacefs, who was 
with child, appealed to the, court of peers, who 

VoL. V. ' K ' dc«' 
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declared her innocent^ and ordered the pro» 
ceedings againflr her to be burnt. It may be 
. neceffary in this place to refute the {loiy which 
has been repeated by fo many diifcrenc vvritersg 
that this priacefs was delivered of the gieat 
Conuc fourteen months after her hiifoand’s 
death, and that the Sorbonne v/as con fin ted 
concerning the child^s legitimacy, •■-■uil'uar 
can be more falle ; it has been iuilklentlv 
proved, that the young prince of Coiide was 
born within fix months afier his father’s dc- 
ceafe. 

If Henry of Navarre defeated the king’s army 
at the battle of Coutras, the duke of Guife oii 
his fide, almoft at the fame time, routed an 
army of Germans, which was upon the march 
to join Henry, in which action he gave proofs 
6f as great conduct as that prince had of courage. 
The unfortunaLe ahair of Coatras, and the 
duke of Guife ’s reputation, prvOved tvro frein 
fubjeds of ifneafinefs to the king of France. 
Guife, in concert with r.Il tbs princes of his 
hciiie, drew up a petition to the liing, in which 
they requeited of him the of the 

council of Trent, and the cdrahlidwi jn:: of the 
inquilition 5 that he vroiud order the edates of 
all the Huguenots io be ceuf teaevd, die UiC 
of the heads of the league ; tiiut new places of 
iecurity fliculd be put inzo their hand ': ; and 
that he would baauli flxh kvouriica as they 
fhould name to him, Iwcry artvde of this 
petition vvas a barefaced outrage upon the royal 
authority. Tlic pconlc of haris, and cfpe- 
riady the cabal of fixtecii, publklv inhdted the 
king’s javourites, and were even wantiug in a 
proper reipeeb to his own pcrfbxn 


■ leu t 
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T '. ■ '• •. .. cal admiaiftratioiiof the ftate at that 
tl.. . .. oeft flies.vn by a fmall circumftance^ 

vA''h..a proved the caufe of tliat 7 oar’s clifafterc. 
Tiie kingj in order to prevent the troubles 
vv'hich he few were likely to arife in Parisj for- 
bade the d:h;;e of Guile to enter that city, He 
wrote hiin- two letters on this feibiecf^ which he 
ordered tc ba di/patched by two couriers 5 bur: 
there being no money in the treafery to defray 
this ncceifery enpencc. the letters were put 
into the pofej and the enke cf Guife arrives at 
Paris with the fpecious excufe that lie had not 
received the order. This occaf-oned the batt.ie 
cf the Barricadocs It would be fupenluou.s 
to repeat what has been laid by ib many hife 
tori Tins relating to this affair. Every one 
knows that the king quitted his capita.! and fled 
before his fuli^eclss and that he afterwards co,a^ 
yoked the fecond aflembly of efeates at 
where he caufed the duke of Guile and tl\e 
cardinal his brother to be alEiflinated f ^ after 

having* 


The kinc; having introduced fix tboufand treeps into 
the city of Paris, with a view to over-awe, and perhaps to 
fei7.e the malcontents of that capital, the burghers, under 
the condud and clirecfion of tire duke of GniPe, or his de- 
pendants, raifed barricadcjes in the ilreets as they adv.anccd, 
firing iipon the king’s troops, who being obliged to abru> 
■civon the city in dilgrace, the king thought be Vvss no longer 
fafe at the Louwe, and fied to Chartrts, 

•f When Fitnry, by the' advice of his mother and a few 
•counibijerSj i’.ad rcfolved to take oft «he duke by asTarrmation, 
he would have employed for this purpofe Crillon, ccl;>n<.:l 
of the guards 5 irer: that gallant ofllcer rejeSed t’-c propolVd 
with difdain. He told rl-e ulng he was a ttcnticrnan, and 
not an execTitioner j but iJuit if his mnjefiy vvoiild allow 
j'lim to challenge the duke, he would do his endeavour to kiii 
him fairly in lirmle combat. Henry exprefibd no rerenimcnfc 
E ?. Swf. 
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havlng'takerx die facrainCxHt with them^ and ie» 
leninly fworn upon the holl to live in fricnd- 
fliip v/ith them for ever. 

The laws are held ib refpccfable and fccrcd^ 
that had Henry III. only kept up the appear- 
ance of them, or if, when he had the duke aiivi 
the cardinal in his power at Blais, "he had, as 
lie might have done, cclciirci his revenge with 
the forms of juftice, bis reputation and his life 
inir^ht have been fafe : but the murder of a hero 

o 


at. thi'o rcfufiil, bat enjoining Ciillon to fecrecy, made tlic 
^ime propefai to Loignac, capvnin of the band of Gafcori 
gentlemen, and he readily andertcok the ofrice. The cukc 
oi Guife had repeated intimations of feme derign agaim'l: 
his life 5 but he cold his friends he was too far advanced to 
retreat : he obferved, that the king and he were like two 
armies facing each ether, tlje firR that turned their backs 
would rux2 tiio riii: of a defeat. Tiio day tha: preceded his 
deaili, he found at table a note under his napkin, aiTuring 
hiin there was a def.gii againlf his life. Having perufed 
this intimation, iie wrote with his pencil on the fame paper, 
They dare not/’ and threw ic under the tabic. On the 
twenty-third day of December, in the year 15SS, about 
ciglit o’clock in the morning, Revol, the fecretary of rtate, 
told the duke of Guife that the king w'anted to fpeak with 
him in his ciofet. He forthwith paired through the anti- 
obarnber, and lifting up the hangings in order to enter the 
C'ofet, was fuddenly itabbed in fix different places, by them 
individuals of the Gafeon guard v/horn Loignac had feleclorl 
for the purpofe. He exciairned, “ Lord have mercy upon 
me !” and falling dead on the floor, the king, who had 
with his own hands prefented the daggers to the aiffitfins, 
came out of the clofer, and ordered the body to be covered 
with a carper, then retired to wait till the reib 01 his orders 
fnouidbe executed. The cardinal deGuife with tlie archbishop 
of Lyons being in the antichamber, and hearing tl^e duke'B 
expiring groan, ran out in great confleinaden j ;lut the> 
cfcape was prevented by the Scottilh guard ; lijey vvtre co: »- 
fined to different apartments, and next day the cardira! w:.s 
;uiurder©d by tlie king’s order. 


and 
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and a pricfl: mild e him execrsble in the e^/cs 
of all the Catholics, without adding any thing 
to his power. 

And here I think I am bound to reddify an 
error which is found in many of our bocks^ 
emcciaily the Scare of France, a work which 

rreoucnhc reprinted, and in which it is laid 
th:-: the duke of Guile was allaiHnated by the 
ienrleme:-! in ordinary of the king’s bedchamber; 
the crater MahYbrurgidib, in his Hiiiory of the 
jvcague, pretends. i:;ct I/;icncc, thc^principal of 
the !rn:rdei-CiS, .was firft gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, All this is manifeilly falih. The 
regiiiers of the chamber of accounts which ef- 
caped the fire, and which I have confulted, 
prove, that the marflial de Retz and the count 
de Villcquier were taken from the number of 
gentlemen in ordinary, to be made firfr gen- 
tlemen of the bedchamber, a new poft created 
by Henry IL for the marflial de St. Andre. 
Thefe fame regifters L'lcewife give the names of 
the gentlemen in ordinary of the bed-chamber, 
tvho v/ere then of fome of the principal fami- 
lies of the kingdom. They had fucceeded in 
the reign of Francis L to the place of cham- 
berlains, and thefe latter to that of knights of 
the houfeholJ. The gentlemen called the 
Forty-five, who aflaiSnated the duke of Guile* 
were a new body formed by the duke of Eper- 
noii, and payed by the royal treafury on this 
duke’s notes : and none of their names are 
found among the gentlemen of the bed- 
cii;tmber. 

Loignac, St. Capautet,*Alfrena 3 , Herbelade, 
and their accomplices, were poor Gafcoii gen- 
tlemen, whom Epexnon had provided for the 
E 3 king 
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king on this occafion. They were han-ij/ 
pec^lcj ferviceaWc people, 'as they weisc called 
at that time. Every prince and great nobleman 
enterlnined one or more of thefe about him in 
thofe troublefome times. They were mm of 
this (bmp whom the Guiles had employed to 
aSiiEnate S:, Mcgrin, one of Henry lllds ih« 
vourites, Thefi pradrices were \mry dilthrent 
from the noble folly cf ancient chlv^ry^ and 
tJmle times of generous barbariihi, vrhen all 
dhputes were decided within lilb by equal 
arms. 

So idrongis the force of opinion among men, 
tint thede nance: ers, who made no icruide of 
adlifiinating ti^e duke of Guiie in the tnofr 
cowardly manner, refufed to dip tliefr hands 
in the blood of the cardinal his brother | and 
the cDntrirers of this bloody tragedy were ob- 
JiyeJ to employ four iblJiers of the regiment 
of guards, who knocked him on the head with 
their halberds. Two days palled between the 
murder of the two brothers ; this is an irrefra- 
gable proof that the king had time enough be- 
fore him to have made feme fliew of jufrice, if 
ever fo ludden. 

Henry IiL wc-is not only wanting in the ar- 
tifice neccliary on this occaiion, but he was 
like'wife wanting to himfelf in not haitenlng 
immediately to Paris wdth his army. And 
though he told Catherine of rv'Iedicis, his rno- 
ther, that he had taken all tlie ncceliary mcafures, 
he had only provided for his revenge, and not 
for the means of reigning. He remained at 
Blois ufelefsly employed in examining Into the 
journals of the eftates, while the cities of Paris,, 
Orlcanr^ Rouchj Dijon^ Lyons^. and Touloule,, 

re» 
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revolted at one and the fame time as it were 
by agreemeiir. He was nove looked upon as no 
CLiierihanan anda peijured wretch. The' 

pope excoiiimuiiicated him ^ and this excom- 
miinicacion. which at any other time would 
have been held in contempt, became no-w of 
the moit dreadful confequer.ce, as being ^ 
joined to the public outcry for junicej '^■^ 5 
and leeming to unite both God and :nan againit 
him. Seventy doctors of the Sorbonne in af- 
fjmbiy eedared him to have foricited his crowi-v 
rind ihHcSls relcaled from their oath of al» 
legirnce, hd-c clergy refufed ablblution to uich 
of tf'C-ir penitents as continueJ to own him 
for kino;. The cabal cf fixtecn commit to 
the Bahile thofc members of parliament who- 
are rnoft devoted to his interef!:. The duke of 
. Guife’s widow appears to demand julrice for 
the murder of her hufDand and brother-in-law y 
and the parliament at the requeft cf the pro- 
curator-general, appoints two of its counfel- 
lors, Courtin and Michon, to- draw - up an in«- 
cliftment againft ‘Gienry of Valois, heretofore 
king of France and Poland/^ 

This monarch had afted fo blindly through 
the whole of this affair, that he had no army 
ready: he therefore font Sancy to negociate a 
fuppiy of men from the Swlfs, and had themean- 
nefs to write a letter to the duke of Mayen ne, 
who was now at the head of the league, be- 
feeching him to forget the murder of his bro- 
ther. He likewife employed the pope’s nuncjo 
to fpeak to him ; but Pvlayenne’s arifw^er was, 
“ I never will forgive this mifcreantF' I'he- 
letters wdiich mention this negociation are ftiH. 
preferved at Rome.- 

E- 4, At: 
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Af length he IS obliged to have rccoune to 
that very Henry of Navarre^ who was at once 
his conqueror and his lawful fucccilbrs^ and 
whom he ought from the firft moment of the 
forming of the league to have taken for hh 
iiipporty not only as aperfon who was the mofr 
interefted in the maintenance of the royal dig- 
iiity^ but as a prince wbofe generofit}: he v/3.$ 
acquainted with^ who had a foul Irir ihpcricr to 
the reft of his cotemporaries^ and wdio would 
.never have made an ufe of hh prc{umpi:v:j 
right to the crown. 

*^By the affiftance of Navarre and the cifcirto 
of the reft of his party, he at length faw him-- 
felf at the bead of an army. 1'he two kings 
BOV/ appear before the gates of Paris. It would 
be needlefs to recount how that city was de« 
livered by the murder of Henry III. I ill nil 
only obferve with the proficient de TfiOUj that 
when the Dominican friar, James Clement'^, a 
fanatic prieft, who had been encouraged to this 


^ This defperate fanatic obtained admittance to the 
king at St, Cloud, by means of a letter with which he fcld 
hti was charged by- the preCdcnt ce Harlay, one of Ms rna- 
jefty's friends at Paiis, While Henry penned t:ii$ letter, 
Clement pulled a knife out of his ileeve, and ilabblng hii 
fovereign in the belly, left it nicking in the wcirnd. The 
king drew it forth with his own hand, and wounded the 
alBUfm in the eye ; but ic was immedi-ateiy diipafclted by 
the guards, who hearing the noife ran into the apr.rt;rjer.?, 
and the body was thrown out at the window, Henry ex- 
pired next morning, after having declared the king c-f Na- 
varre his fuccefibr. I'lic council of fixrccn, who geveraed 
Paris, in all probability knew of Ciement’s dei:gn j for ' 
that very morning, they imprifonsd a great number of per- 
fons who were known to have relations in ti',e king's army, 
that they might ferve as hoifages to five the life of the af- 
faffin, in cafe he fliouid iiaw been taken alive. 

acriou 
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action hy his prior Bourgoiii and the reft of his 
convent, full of the fplrit of the league, and 
iancfifed, as he thought, by the facrament 
which he had tr.Ven, came to ccniancl an au- 
dience of the king in order to afialBnate birri^ 
joenry felt a fecret pleafbre in feeing him ap- 
proach, and declared that his heart danced within 
him evciy time he law a monk. I ihall pais 
over the detail of what pafied at Paris and 
R.ome on this occafion : with what zeal the in- 
habitants of the ‘Hrft of thtfe cities placed the 
piSurj of the regicide on the altars, how the 
guns were nred at Rome, and the monk's e!c- 
gium pubiiciy pronounced. Hut it veil] be no- 
evh;?!]' 1:0 obferve, that in the general opinion 
cf the piicyie, this wretch pailcu for a faint and 
a mart}T, who had delivered the people of God 
froir a pcriecuting tyrant, on v/hom they be- 
ftv *.'cd no other appellation than that of Herod. 
This man had devoted hiarfdito certain death ; 
bis mpericiT, and all thole 'whom he bad con- 
fultccl, had commanded him in God’s name to 
do this holy deed. His mind was in a ftate of 
invincible ignorance, and he had an inward 
perluaiion ibnt he was going to ofrhr hinjfelf a 
iacrihee for God, the church, and his count ry t 
hi ;hort, in the opinion of the divines, he was 
luba/ninr;; :o eternal hnppinefs, and the king lie 
murdcredwas eternally damned, 'rhis had been 
the c::}i!iion of fbme Calvinifneal divines con- 
cerning Poltrotde Mcie, ami what the catholics 
id -1 oi the murder ef the prince of Orange ; 
und i remark the Ipirit of the times mere than 
He; hidk, which are lufBcienily knowji. 

Es 
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O f HENRY IV. 

I N readins the hifiory cf Henry IV. by fa- 
ther DanTe], v.'e are furprifed at not.Sndiiig- 
him the great man. His character is but 
half drav/n ; there are none of thofe layings 
which were the jivcly images of his_foal,_ nor, 
that fpeech which he made in the aiTembly of 
the principal citizens of Rouen, and w’hich 1.5 
worthy of eternal memory ; nor yet any notice- 
taken o: the great good he did to his country, . 
in ihort,. father Daniel’s reigit of Henry IV. 
confifts .only of a dry narrative of military ope- 
rations, long fpcechcs in parliament in favour 
of the Jefults, and the life of father Cotton. 

Bayle, who is as erro.neou 3 and .fupernnal, 
when he treats of hiitoricai and worldly mat- 
ters, as he is learned and folid in his logical w^rlt- 
ings, begins his article of Henry IV. by lay- 
ing, that “ Had he been made an eunuch w'hilc 
he%vas youttg, he msght.have eclipfed the glcry 
of Alexander and Cmfar.” I'his is one of thofe 
things which he ought to have ftruck cut of- 
bis dictionary.; befsdes, his Ic.g;c_ fails him in 
this ridiculous fi:ppofition,.for Cafar yvasmuch 
more addicted to debaucheries than Henry IV. 
was to. women, and we can fee no rcafon w+n- 
Henry feould have furpalTed Alexander. lii 
fine. It is to be v. ifiied, for the example cf kings, ., 
and the; fatisfaCtion of tlie people, that they 
would confult feme better hiftorian than Da- 
aiel, fuch as Mezeray’s great hitlory, Pe- 

rehxs, . 
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refixe, and the duke of for what relatei: 
to the jxign of this excellent prince; 

^ Let v<3, for our private life, take a furamary 
view of the life of this ■ glorious prince, a life 
which wasj alas ! cf too Ihort a date.. He was 
from his infmcy brought up in the iriidfl: of 
troubles, and ni is fortunes, fie was prcfu^t at 
the battle of Moncontour . when he was but 
fourteen years old. fie was recalled to Parin 
by Chalks IX. and married to that king's /liter 
only to fee his friends -mu. 'dered around hinij to 
run the hazard of his own life, and 'to be de- 
tained near three years a priibner of ftate. He' 
efcaped from his confinement only to undergo ^ 
all the fatigues and vicifiitudes of war 5 he was 
frequently in want of the common necefiaries- 
of lifcj a continual ftranger to reft^ expofmg his 
perfon like the meaneil.foldier. performing ac- * 
lions -which are hardk^' credible, • but by being 
fo often repeated ^ witnefs that at the fiege of 
Cahors in 1599^ when he was five days fuceef- 
fively under arms, and . fighting froim ftreet to ' 
fireet, without taking a moment’s reft. The 
vidlory of Coutras was principally owing to his • 
GGurage,.. and bis humanity after the- vidlory 
was fuch as gained him every heart. 

By the murder of Henry III. he, became • 
king of France ; but religion ferved as a pre-= 
text for one half of the chiefs of his army 
dekrt hiiu, and for the leagiters to refufe to ac-- 


McnconCcur cn the third day of 06 lober, in 

the ve.ir 1565, berween the army of Charles IX. .com- - 
mancled by his brother the dulre- of afterwards ii 

Henry ill. .and the Hugueno'.s, under the admiral de Co« 
hgrd I wnkh lalf were defeated with great fiAughtcr. 

E 6..- fcnowr- 
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knowledge him. They let up a phantom of a king 
in oppoiltion to Vendome cardinal of 

Bouihon ; aud the Spaniili monarchy Philip IL 
^vho had gotten the maitery of the league by 
his money, already reckoned France as one of 
his provinces. The duke of Savoy, PliiL'p’s 
fbn-in-law, invades Provence and Danpblne, 
The parliament of Languedoc ferbid any cue 
to acknowledge biin as king under pain^of 
death, and declare him Incapable of poiibf^ 
fmg the crown of France, agreeable to the bull 
■of our holy father the pope.'' 

Henry IV. had only the juft ice of his caufe^ 
ills perfonal courage, and a ftw fdends on his 
fide. He never was in a condition to keep aji 
-army on foot for any coniiderable time j and- 
what fort of an army W£is his ! It hardly ever 
amounted to twelve thoufand men complete $ 
a lefs number than a detachment now- a- days. 
His fervants took their turns to follow him inro 
the field, and left him again after a few months 
fervice. The Swifs troops, and a few compa- 
nies of fpearmeo,, which he could with difii- 
cuity keep in pay, formed the itanding force 
of his army. He was obliged to run inceiuintly 
from town to town, fighting and negociating 
ana there is hardly a province in France where 
he did not perform fome great C/cploits, at the 
head of an handful of men. 

At firft he fought the battle of A^rques near 
Dieppe, with about five thoufand men againft 
the duke of Mayenne's army, which was tvviun;y- 
five thoufand ftrong ; after that he carried tiie 
iuburbs of Paris, and or.ly wanted more oieu 
to make himfelf mafter of the city itfelf. He 
was then obliged to retreat, and* to ftorrn rc\-era! 

fortified 
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fortified villages in order to open a comniTiriicn;-- 
tlon wkb thofe towns which were in his in- 
lereir. 


While ho is thus contini-ally expofcd to fh’- 
tlgucs and dangers., cardinal Cajetanus arrivTS 
as legate from Scmcj and in the pontin's name 
quietly gives imvs to the city of Paris, The 
Sorbonne conltantly declare agaiiift his ibve-“ 
reigntVj and the league rergns in the name of 
f::: carvUnal of Vendomc, to whom they gave 
the tide of Charles iC and coin money in his 
narne« while rlenry detains hmi prifoner at 
Tours. 


The nionhs and priefts ftir up the people^ 
and the Jeduts run from Paris to Rome and 
Spain^ to excite fadtions sgaiiiAt him. Father 
Matthew, who was called the courier of the 
league, labours inceiTantly to raiie bulls and 
armies to clirrrefs him. The king qF Spain 
fends one thoiifand five hundred fpcaroien, Fully 
accoutred, making in all about four thoufani 
horlemen, and three thoufand of the old Wal- 
loon infantry, under the command of count 
Egmonr, foil to that Egmoiit whom this king- 
had beheaded. Then Henry rallies the fevr 
forces he could get together, and at length 
finds himfelf at the bead of no more than ten 
thoufand men. W‘ith this little army he fights 
the famous battle of Ivry^V againfi: theleagucrj 
commanded by the duke of Mayenne, and the 


^ Henry had ailually invefted Dreux, when, being in- 
fornv.:d that tl.e duke c!e 2vfayexine was on his rnaixli to re- 
Keve if, he called a coundj of v/ar, and told them $ G.erw 
tiemen, v;e mail ralfe the hege, but it will be no dllho- 
nourubis fl.cpi as we do it in order to give, battled ' ■ 

Spa- 
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Spaniards, vaftly iuperbr in numbers, arUH 
4!nd all neceflaries lor a large army.^^ in-- ^ ^ 
this battle as he had gained taat ot t^cutras, py 
.throwing himfelf into the thicicei mi^s^ot tae 
enemy, and confronting a roren; or fpe-.y- = 
•words will be for ever remembered Ppi«fpT • 
If you lofe vour colours 5 repair to ;■ -"■t 

fee my white plume. of feathers; you w, --pi a!- 

•ways find it in the road_^o honour anc^g.o.-. 

,« Spare the lives ot Frenchmen, 

when the viiStors were dealing cleatn among tae 

vanquifned. ^ 

This vlcflory v/as* not like tiiat oi Coiun,;: ., 

where he had barely the fupcnority. • He docs 
not lofe an inftant in taking advantage os lur 

good fortune. His army follows bun with a; a- 
crity, and is reinforced on its marcii» But after 

all he is able to mufter no more than hrteen 
thoufand men ; and with this handful of troops . 
helays fiege to Paris, in which there were at 
that time near twm hundred and tw'cnty thou- 
fand inhabitants. It is paft doubt that he woiiid 
have reduced the city by tamine,_had he nor,, 
by an excefs of compalTion, permitted his evrn 
troops to relieve the befieged. .His generals ny 
vain ift'ued orders that no one, under pain o; 
death, fnould prefume to furnifii the belieged ' 
with provifions ; the very foldiers of his army 
fjld them to them. One day that they '■were 
eoingto make an example of two pealantswho 
Ld been deteaed in carrying two waggon- 
Jaads of bread to one of the pofterns of the 
city, Henry chanced to meet them on the way 
to execution, as he was vi Sting tne quarters : 
they immediately fell on their knees, and pleaded 
iiiexcufc,. that they had, no other way of get- 
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ting their liv^elihood : Go your ways in 

peace/'’ faid the king, giving them at the fame 
time all the money he had about hiiii 3 The 
Gafcon is poor; had' he more, he would give 
It vcu.’’ A generous mind cannot refiife a few 
tears of admiration and tendernefs on reading- 
fuch pafiliges. 

While he was thins carrying on the ficge, the- 
priefls were making continual proceilions clad' 
in armour, with a rnuilcet in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other. The parliament, the fu- 
preme ccnirts, and the citizens, took an oath 
on the Gofpc], in prefence of the legate and the, 
Spaniih ambaiiador, not to receive him for their ” 
king. But at length provifions began to 
and the city fufFered the mofi. dreadful extremes- 
of famine. . 

Philip fends the duke of Parma to the relief- 
of Paris with a povverful anny. Plenry haftens 
to give him battle. Every one knows the letter 
which he wrote to Gabriel le.d’Eftree^ (whofe 
name has been rendered fo famous thro’ him,) • 
fi'oni the field where he expected to come to an 
engagement; I die, fays he, my laft' 

thoughts fhail be on my God, , and the lait but 
thofe on you.”' The duke of Parma did not 
accept the battle- he oitered him j he came only 
to relieve the city, and make the league more: 
dependant on the king of Spain. To continue' 
the ficge with fo few troops, in the face of fo 
powerful an. enemy, v/as impoifible. Here ■ 
then Ills fucceiles were again retarded, and his 
former vidlories rendered fruitlefs. Plowever,... 
he prevents the duke of Parma from making 
3Kiy conquefts ; and, by keeping clofe to him 
with his. little army as far. as the frontiers of* 

’ Picardy;! , 
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Picardy, he obliges him to return back int^ 
Flanders. 

No fooner is he delivered from this enemy, 
than pope GregoryXIV. (Sfondrati) makes uie 
of the treafures amafled by his predecefibr Six- 
tus V. to hire troops to lend to the dance of 
the league. The king had fcill the joint ibrees 
of Spain, Rome, and France, to e:i: center ; 
for the duke of Parma, when he retreatek, had 
left the duke of Mnyennc behind him with zn 
army of eight thoafiind men. One of the pope's 
nephews enters Frzne^ with an army of Ita- 
lians and letters of adnicnition, and joins the 
duke of Savoy in Dauphiny. Leihiguieres, 
the fame who was afterwards the !axl’ conihiblc 
of France, and the laftof the powerful French 
nobles, beat the duke of Saveyk and the pope's 
armies. He, like Henry IV. mace v/-ir\v.h’h go-' 
nerals and fohlicrs who ferved only and 

yet he defeated thefe regmar treeps. Every 
one carried arms at that lime In France, the 
peafant, the artificer, and the citix-en ; this 
ruined the kingdom,, but at the fame rime it 
prevented its falling a prey to its neighbours* 
The pope's troops diipcrfed of themfi'Ives, after 
having committed inch exceilis as were tlil rheu 
unknown beyond the Alps. I'he ccuiitrr- 
people burnt ihe goats which ibh.;w cd their re- 
giments., 

Philip IL from his pekee in Madrid conti- 
nued to foed this fiame, by conflantly kppl; h;ig 
the duke of Mayeiine vAtli a te'w foccoiuo at: a 
time, that he might iieithergrow too weak .nor 
too powerful, and by icattcring his money thro' 
Paris in order to get his daughter, Clara Eu- 
genia, acknowledged queen of France, w'ith 

' -the , 
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the prince he iliouid chiife to give her 

for an haibancl. With this view he feiit tlic 
duke of Parma again into France, when Henry 
was bcfieging the city of Rouen, as he hai 
done during the fiege of Paris. He prcjmiied 
the league that he would lend an army or iifty 
thoufeiid men into the kingdom, as loon as his 
daughter fhouid be declared queen. Henry 
quits the fiege of Rouen, and drives tl)e duke 
or Parma again out of France. 

in the mean time the fhdbion of thefixteen, 
v-/ho in Philip's pay, were very near com- 
piCting that monarch’s Icheme, and the ruin 
or the kingdom. They had caufed the firil 
prelident ot the parliament of Paris, and two of 
• tt^e principal rnagiifrates, to .be hanged for hav- 
ing oppofed their contrivances. 'The duke of 
.rvuiyenne, who laVv' himfelf on the point of being 
overpowered by this faftloa, had caufed four 
of them to be hanged in return. In the midil 
of tliefe dii ifions and horrors, the general eftates 
were convoked at Paris, under the direction of 
the pope’s legate and the Spanifh ambailkdor ; 
tile 'Cgate hlrnfeit fate as prefident in the chair 
of itatc, which was left emptjs to denote the 
place Of tpx king they ihould dect. .The Spa- 
niili aiTibailador had likewife a feat in this .af- 
fembly. He harangued againfi: the Salique. law, 
and propofed the infanta for queen. The par- 
]i.amentof Paris prefented a remonftrance to the 
duke of ayenne in favour of this law *, but who 
dec..; not perceive that this remomtrance bad 
been previously CQ.ncerted between the parlia- 
ment and the duke r Would not the nomina- 
tion of the infanta to the crown have deprived 
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him cf his oSice ? and would not the proposed 
marriage of this princels with his neph:.; tic 
duke of Guise, have made him the ihrGP: ,.;r a 
peritMi whole mailer he was d-jiircus Oi re- 
maining r 

During the fitting of this :rionV;h% w.wch 
was as tUQiuItaous and dividcci rs i: n - e- 

gular^ Henry was at the gates oi FarjSj zed 
threatened to reduce jt* He -lau loiue few trieiius 
in the city, and there were levrral true citi- 
zens, who, wearied with their iidtcrinps and 
the yoke cf a foreign porter, fighed aiker peace , 
but the people were ftil] biafied by religion. 
The dregs of the people in this cafe gave I -ivv 
to the nobles, and the wifeft men of the nation ^ 
they w^ere blindly led, and fanatic 5 and Henry 
was not in a condition to imitate the examples 
of Henry VIIJ. and queen Elisrabeth. It was 
iiecefiary therefore to change religion, vrhich 
is aUvays difagreeabie to a noble foich 7 ’he 
laws of honour, which ever remain the fame 
aiuong a civilized people, liov/ever other tCii.-gs 
may alter, always affix a kind of liitiimy to 
fuch a change, diftated by interefi: ; bur this 
■was fo great, fo general a concern, and fo coii- 
■iiccfed with, the good' of the kingdom, .net the 
■beft fervants the kij^g had among iiie Carviidih 
adviied him to embrace a religion wbiVi ilicy 
-themfolves detefied. It nccchlir , if id tee 
duke of Sully to him, that you fhorld brccme 
^papift, and that I llioifld rerrmin a pi'nrc^larnn’^ 
This was all that the league ajfo the bpaiiiih 
-fadlion had to fear; the names of heretic and 
■apoftatc were the principal arms they had again ft 
Henry, which his converfion would raider ul'c- 

Ids,, 
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Ir was necelTary for him to be Inftruc- 
ted by the blihcps, for form’s lake ; for in iacl: 
be knew more of the matter than thofe w'ho 
pretended to inirrucl him. His mother had 
oarefull}’ brought him up in the knowledge of 
both the Old and New 'rcitament^ with which 
he was perfectly acquainted 5 and all his eon- 
vei'iations turned upon controvcrilal points in 
religioHj as well as upon war and love. C^io- 
'tatiens iTom icripti-rc, and allufions to the la- 
cicd wrinngs, ibrined what we call the Zvd 
of tliole times i and the Bible was fo fa- 
railiar to Henry, that at the battle of Contras^ 
when he made one of the enemy’s ofticew^ 
liaaied Chateau Rcnard^ prifoner with hts own 
hands he cried cut: to him in the feripture* 
phrafe, Yield, Philiitine.” 

W c may fuiiiciently perceive what he him- 
felf thought of his converfion, by his letter to 
the fair (jabrielle f, in which he fays, To- 
morrow 


In the year 159^ the king heard iriafs at St. Denis^ and 
received abiolurion. frem the archbirnop of Bourges, in con- 
fsquence of which a trnce of three niontlxs was .pro, claimed, 
to the no fsnall mortification of the leaguers ; fome of their 
preachers declaring from the pulpit, that no credit was to 
be given to the king’s convenion, though publifhed by an 
angel from Iieaven, Their harangues inftjgateci one Pierre 
Barrier, a waterman, to undertake the affairinati-on of the 
king ; but lie was ciheovered by an honeft friar, one Sera- 
phin B ranch i, wliom he confuited about the nxeans of exe- 
cution. He was apprehended at Meulan, .and confefhng 
his intention, put to death. The king had a . very narrow 
efcape from t!ie poignard of this defpera'ce fanatic 5 for, 
having occafion one day to alight upon the road, he gave 
this Barrier his horfe to hold, fuppofinghim to be a peafaDt* 
*i' This lady was daughter of Anthony d’Ef^rees, leigneur 
'ifi Cceuvres ie.s SoiJTons, mailer of the. artillery, ?md a man 

<Qi' 
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morrow is the day that I am to trJce the ^ 
turous leap. I believe tbcfe people v, ill meke 

me hate St. Denis as roach as you. hatt: /'•' 

It is iacrificing truth to a far;e delicacy^ to yo?- 
tend, as father Daniel does, that .HeoryiV. 
bad been a catholic in his heart -erg bt-fere Iks 
convcriion. His converilon doubtic-s ibeurei 
his eternal welfare, but It added nothing to his 
right to the crown.- 

In the conferences which ke held, he rnnio 
himfelf perionaily adnured and eh:ec!iicd by :d.; 
who ca :.e from Paris to (he him. One rvf th: 
puties, fiirpriied at tne familiarity with whi:ii 


of a good chara^fter. He endeavoured as much as lay in 
his power to prevent her amours with I-Isnry, which be- 
gan in the year 1591 5 but thefe endeavours wore bairicd by 
her own incimation, and the management of ir.:r a\;rc, 
madame de Sourdis, who affif^ed the intrigue. Gabrieile 
is mentioned in hiftory by the diiTerent n-imes of ni'.dcmoi* 
felie de Cceuvres from her father’s title 5 mndame de Llan- 
court, orde laP^oche Guyon, on account of hirmwT::: tre 
Nicholas D’Amerval, feigneur de Lianccurt, and tie la TvCcLe 
Guyon j marcbicnefs de Moncea-ux, and dutchefs of Beau- 
fort, from the titles beflowsd'upon her by the king. Tho’ 
file was a weak woman, ihe had gained an abfo!ute af^en- 
dancy over the mind of Henry, whom the love of this v.'c- 
man betrayed into a thoufand dangers and iridir:,ret.'or.i:, 
that greatly prejudiced his chars 'rter ^ Ci\o eve;i afplred to 
the dignity of queen, alihcugh his queen Iv'argaiec was 
then alive ; and he weakly counteranced "Ltds ambition. 
He even fent monijeur de Sillcry to Ps.ome, to fcllicit .a di- 
vorce ; and how far he might have carried his felly in this 
particular is not eafily determined, had not deatli Interpufed 
and taken her off fuddenly, not without rufpiicion of pcl- 
fon. By this lady Henry liad two Tons and a Ci..ug':tcr^ 
namely, Ca; far duke of Vendofme, Alexander prior 

of France, and Catherine Hendetm, who marn^ j Cliaidc.i 
«le £.ofraitie. 
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lijs osHcers behaved towards him, who crouded 
about him fo as hardly to leave him room ; 

You fee nothing here^ {xld he^ they croud 
much more about me in the day of battle/’ 
Jn fhort's after having taken the city of Dreux 
before he had learnt his new catcchifmj having 
made his abjuration in the church of St. Deniss 
ha*/i2ig been anointed at ChartreSj, and having 
taken care to keep up a good correipondence in 
Paris, where there was at that time a garrifon 
of three thouiand Spaniards, btfides Neapo- 
litans and Lanfquenets ; he entered thcs: city as 
its king, with iCvver Ibldiers than there were 
foreigners on the walls to be fpectalors of his 
entry. 

Paris had not beheld nor owned a king for 
above fifteen years. This revolution was brought 
about by two perlbns only, the marechal of 
Ilriilac, and an honeft citizen, wbofe name was 
lefs illuftrious, though his foul was equally no- 
ble; this was a i'herifi''of Paris, named JL’ Anglais. 
Thefe two reftorers of the public tranquility 
foon got the inagiR-rates and the principal 
citizens to join with them. I'hey had taken 
their meafures fo Well, and fo artfully impofed 
upon the legate, cardinal Pelleve, the SpaniCh 
o^'IIcers, and the faP;ion of fifteen, and kept 
them io Vv ell within bounds, that Henry 
rV, entered his capital . aim ofl: without 
l-Ioodllied. He fe.nt all the foreigiicrs home, 
though he might have made them prifoners, and 
pardoned all the leaguers. 

Several cities followed the example of Paris : 
neverthelefi, Henry was fHIl far from being 
mafter of tb-^ kingdom. Philip IL whefe de- 
iign had been always to make himfelf nsceflary 

to 
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to the league, had hitherto hurt the king but 
by halves, but nov/ he injured him in more 
than -one province. Deceived in his expectation 
of reigning over the kingdom of France ucder 
his daughrer'^s title., he now thought of norhiisg 
but difmembring it; and it feemed very pro- 
bable that this*kingdom would have been re- 
duced to a worfe irate than when the Englifa 
were in poffeiKon of one half of it, and parti- 
cular nobles tyrannized over the other. The 
duke of Mayenne had Burgundy ; the duke of 
Guife, foil of Balafre, had Rheims, raid a part 
of Champagne ; the duke of Mercceur poffcf- 
fed Britany ; and the Spaniards Blavet, which 
is now Port Louis. Even thofe who had been 
chief ofHccrs under Henry, aimed at becoming 
independent : and the Calvinifls, whofe party 
he had quitted, fortined themfelves agaiiul: the 
leaguers, and began to contrive means for refhL 
ing the royal authority. Henry was forced to 
recover bis kingdom foot by foot, partly by in- 
trigue and partly by force ; and notwlthftand- 
ing his being mafter of Paris, his authority was 
for fome time fo weak, that pope Clement VIIL 
continued to refufe him abfolution, of which he 
%vould not have flood in need in Jefs troul le-bmc 
times. None of the religious orders prayed for 
him in their convents ; and hi fliort the .Roman 
Cath olic part of the populace were fo poffl'iTed 
with the fury of fanaticifm, that fcarce a year puf- 
fed without fome attempt againft his life. He was 
continually employed in fighting againft one or 
another head of a party, in iubduing, pardoning, 
negociating,and purchaiing the fubmiiTion of his 
enemies* Would one think that it coft him 
two millions of the currency of thoib times to 



fifisfv' the claiips of the graadees ? and yet the 
duke of Sully "s Memoirs pro’/e it beyond con- 
traciicbion j and that he pundiiially fulfilled all 
theie pecuniary engagements when he came to 
the abrolute and quiet pofieiiion of his kingdom j 
and might have refufsd to pay the price of re- 
bellion* The duke of Mayenne did not make 
his peace with him till the year 1596, Kenry 
ivjs fii-ccrcly reconciled to him^ and made him., 
governor of the ifie of France. One day that 
he had wearied the duke in walking wdth him, 
he laid, Cnufin, this is the only injury I will 
do you vvhilil I Uvey' in which he kept his 
word, as he did with every one. 

He at length recovered his kingdom, but in 
a poor and Oiattercd condition, to the full as 
bad as it had been in the reigns of Philip of Va- 
lois, John, and Charles V-^L Several of the high 
roads were ever- run with briars, and new paths 
itruck out acrofs the countries, which lay neg- 
}::;Ci.cd aiid uncultivated. Paris, which at pre- 
fent contains upwards of feven hundred thou- 
fand inhabitants "^'5 had not then above one 
hundred and eighty thoufaiid f. The public fi- 
nances, which had been diiiipated under, the 
:reig.a of Henry IIL were now only the remains , 
of the blood of the people operdy trafficked for 


At that rate Paris be more populous than Lon- 
cloi'ij which., by the btH snd lateft calculations, contain^ 
about ^1X hundred tlioufand inhabitants. 

f At the time that Paris was befieged by Henry IV. 
.in jrgoj there were two hundred and twenty thoufand 
fouls^in that city : in 159^ there were but one hundred’ and 
thou land. 

be- 
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betvvccn the oSiccrs of the treafury ar.d the 
king’s farmers. 

The queen of Eiiglancij the grand (lake r.f 
Florence^ the German princes, and the Dutcn.^ 
had lent him money to fupport himfelf agaiiru* 
the ‘league and the courts of Rome and Spaim 
To pay thefe juft debts, the general receipts 
and the demefnes vrere made over to the col- 
leiftors of thefe foreigpx powers, v/no had the 
management of all the revenues of the ftate in 
the heart of the kingdom* Several chiefs of 
the league who had fold the king that iidelity 
they owed to him, had likewife receivers of the 
public revenues in their name, and fliarcd a- 
mongft them this part of the royal prerogative. 
Thofe vAo farmed thefe alienated dues, ex- 
afled three, nay four times their value from the 
people, and what remained to the king were 
managed in the fame manner; and at lengih 
when the general depredation obliged Kenrv to 
commit the whole management of the revenues 
into the hands of the duke of- Sully; that mi- 
jiifter, whofe knowledge was equal to his inte- 
grity, found in 1596, that above one hundred 
and fifty millions were railed upon the people, 
to, bring about thirty into the king’s treafury. 

Had Henry IV, been only the braveft, moil: 
merciful, moft upright, and moft honeft man 
of his age, his kingdom niuft have been inn-l- 
libly ruined. It required a prince wlio knew 
equally v/ell how to make war and peace, v-^ho 
was acquainted .with all tiie wounds of his 
kingdom, and the remedies to be applied to 
them; who was capable of attending to the 
moil important and moil: trivial aftairs, of re- 
forming . 
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formingwhateyer was amifs^ and of doing every 
thing that could be done > all thefe qualilica-- 
tions met in Henry IV. To the policy of 
Charles the Wife, he added the opennels of 
Francis L and the goodiiefs of Lewis XIL 
■ To orovide for all thefe preiling wants, and 
to carr; on fo many -different negociations and 
v/ars, H^nry found it neceflary to call an affeni-' 
bly of tie chief men of the kingdom at Rouen; 
this v/rs a kind of general eilaces. 'Vhe fpcech 
he made to this airembly is ftill frefh in the 
meinory of every good citizen, who is the ieait 
;^c®'qi.aiutcd with the hiitory of his own country, 
it was as follovrs : 

Already, by the bl effing of heaven, the 
s^dvice of n.iy faithful fervantr, and the fwords 
of niy brave nobles, amonj; whom I alfo include . 
my princes, as the quality of gentleman is our 
faireil tide, I have extricated this kingdom from 
fervitude and ruin. I am now defirous to ,re* 
./fore it to its antient fplendor; I invite you 
therefore to partake in this fecond glory, in 
like manner as you had a liiare in the firft. I , , 
have not called you together, as my predecei- 
fors have done, to oblige you to approve blindly 
of niv will, but to receive your advice, to con- 
iide in it, to follow it, and to put myfelf en- 
tirely into your hands. Such an intention has 
Iddom been found in kings, in conquerors, or 
in grcy-beards , but the love I bear to all niy 
fubjedts, makes every thing poffible and ho- 
nourable to niiC.” This eloquence, which 
fowed from the heart of an hero, far tranfeends 
all the boaited harangues of antiquity. 

.in the midiVof ail thefe toils and dangers, the , 
Spaniards furprifed the city of Amiens, wbkh 
' VoL. V. F . " M 
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the Inhabitants attempted io defend tbemfelyc:?. 
This fatal pmilege, which belonged to thern^j, 
and which the}^ made fo bad an nfe of. ferved 
only . to habjeci their city to plunder^ to expefe 
all Picardy, and to give new courage to lho& 
who attempted to dlfocmber the kingdom » 
Henry at the time of this freili misfortvne y/os 
in want of money, and in an III irate of health; 
ueverthelefs be a&mbles a few troops, marches 
to the borders of Picardy, flies backagaiii tc-Fari;-, 
and w’ri tes a letter with his own hand to tl'.e 
parliaments and principal ccmmiinities, Tor 
neceffaries to feed thefe who defended t-ie 
ifntc 5 '’ thefe are his own words. He g-r-es in 
perfon to the parliament of Paris ; Ghc me 
but an aritiy> fays he, and I v/iil joyfully lay 
dovvn my life to defend you, and iiiccour the 
kingdom/’ He propefed the creation of in w 
•poll's, in order to raife the fpeedy fopphes that 
were wanting; but the parliament, lookiiig 
upon thefe refourccs as an additional cauanity 
to the nation, refufed to verify the edicts, aiid 
the king was obliged to iirueieveral mnndaa.ory 
letters before he could proem e means to Invilh 
Ills blood at the head of his r:cbilit}'. 

At length by loans, and the indcfyipallc 
pains and occonomy of Rcni orhe of 
that worthy lervant or fo illullneas a itxdler, 
he found means to anemhie a hue anr.y, Vvldch 
was the oaly one for upwank of thir.y rears 
that had gone to the field provided wUh all iic- 
ceitaries, and the firfl that had a regrdtj; hodd-* 
ta.l> in which the Tick and wrjunded were lekui 
care in a manner to which they had hltiierta 
■been ftrangers. Before that every company 
had. taken care of its wounded men ns well as ic 
X could;, 
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'•CGuidj ?:nd as- man]/ had - been loft lliroifgh tlic 
want of proper care as bj trie fortune of nrniS. 

. . He now retook Ami.eri$, in %ht of the arch- 
;dukezVibeit, and obliged him to redrc, F;‘o;ri 
thence he haiteiied to ilipprefs the troubles in 
other parrs of the kingdf/m, till at length he 
■faw himielf iiialter of all France, Tlie pope.; 
who. had re.fafed him abfo]i?t:”o.n when, he v/as 
but weakly e&ahVi&td^ granted k to lum a? 
foon as he ihw him viiSorious. Nothing now 
remained but to ma-ke. peace with Spain^ wbidx 
was. concluded at Vervins ; and this was ihe 
firii advantageous treaty that France had made 
■fince the time of Pliuip Augufais. 

He now employed all his endeavour.'? to r^O'- 
3ifii and aggrandize the kingdom he had con- 
•quered. He difbanded the ufclefs troops, be 
fubftit'uted p.rc3cr and dscorum in tbe piAMc re- 
.venues, in the room of the hateful rapine whith 
had' hitherto prevailed in, them. He paid off 
the debts of the erown by degrees, and v/ithout 
ftripping the people. The pcafants to this day 
.repeat a laying of his, Vvliich, tlroiigh. trilling 
in itfelf, ihews a fatherly tencl'ernefs,.,, that he 
wifned they had a chicken in the pot every 
;S.unday,’' He made an improvement in . the 
adminiftration of juftiee, and, v/hat was liill 
■more- difficult, he- brought the two religions to’ 
live peaceably with each other, at lean in ap- 
pearance. Commerce and the arts were held 
in honour. The rnanu radio ries for gold and 
filver ftuffi, which had been forbidden by a 
fumptLiary edi'ix, in the beginning of a trouble- 
fome and necefatous reign, were now revived 
with double luitre, and enriched the city of 
Lyons and all France, He aifo eftabliihed , ma- 
Fz ■ nufaferies 
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Bufaftories for raifed work in tapcfl-ry, totli of 
woollen and filk, interwoven with gold. And 
they began to make fmall plate giailes, after the 
manner of thofe at Venice. It W'as to him 
alone that the nation was indebted for its I'iik- 
wormSj and the planting of mulberry-treesj 
agalnft the opinion of the great Sull}^, wdio ex* 
celled in his faithful and expert management of 
the fxnancesj but was no friend to new inven- 
tions. Henry likewife caiifed the canal of 
Briare to be dug, by which the river Seine is 
joined to the Loire. He beautilied and enlarged 
the city of Paris, made the place royal, or king^s 
fquare, and repaired all the bridges. T’heiub- 
nrb of St, Germain did not at that time join 
■to the city, and was not paved ; the king iin- 
. dertook to do this, and built that beautiful and 
•noble bridge where the people flill behold Ids 
ftatue with an afFedlionate remembrance. Ke 
enlarged, and in a manner rebuilt the royal pa- 
laces of St. Germain, Monceaux, Fontainebleau, 
and the Louvre, particulariy the latter 5 and ap- 
pointed apartments in the long gallery of the 
Louvre, which he built hirnfelf, for artifts in 
all branches, whom he not only encouraged by 
his protedhon, but frequently I'ewarded. Lailly, 
he was the real founder of the royal library. 

When don Pedro of Toledo was feiit as am- 
haffador to Henry by Philip III. he hardly knew 
that city again, which he had formerly feen in 
fo unhappy and languifhing a condition. The 
reafon is, faid Plenry to him, that at that time 
the mafter of the family w^as abfent, but now 
that he is at home to take care of his children, 
they thrive and do well.” 

The 
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The gaieties and dlverfions which had been 
introduced at court by Catherine of Medicis, 
in the midft of the troubles, were under Henry 
IV, the oraaments of a peaceful and happy 
reign. 

By rendering his own kingdom thus flou- 
rifliing, he became the arbiter of others. The.. 
popes never .hriagined, in the time of the league, 
that live Ga-con would one day become the 
pacificator c-f Itah'., and n mediator between 
them and :he fliate of Venice, and yet Paul V". 
^vas very glad to apply to him for his alfiftancc 
to extricate him from the unadvifed ilep he 
had taken in excommunicating the de.ge and 
fenate of V^eiiice, and laying the v/hole repub- 
lic under an interdict, on account of certain 
lawful rights which the fenate maintained with 
its accuftomed vigour., Henry was made ar- 
biter in this difpute 5 and he whom the popes 
had excommunicated, now obliged them to 
take off- the excommunication from Venice 

He 


^ Father Daniel relates a particular ■ circumilance, which 
appears very extraorci inary, and which .is related' by no 
other author. He fays, that Henry IV. after having reepn- 
eikd the pope and the republic of Venice, fpoilt the agree- 
menthimfelf, by communicating to the pope’s nuncio at 
Paris, an intercepted letter of a minifter of Geneva, in 
which this minifter boatts that the doge of Venice, and fe- 
verai of the fenators, were proteftants in their hearts, and 
only waited fora favourable opportunity 01 declaring them- 
Ccivesj that father Fulgentio, of the order of the Ser-^ 
vites, the companion and friend of the famous ?arpi, 
fo well known by the name of Fra Paolo, laboured 
with .much fuccefs in this, vineyard,” He adds, thai- 
Henry. IV, ordered his ambalTador mfhew this letter to the 
F 3 
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He protecled the infant-republic of Holland’^ 
ftrppHed it with money from his private p-arfc^ 
and contrib'-jted not a liitte in making the ecu ri; 
of Spain acknowledge, it a free and indepejideiit 
fratc. 

His .reputation was now eftabJlibed both at 
home and abroad, and he was efl-cemed the 
greatcil' man cf his age. The emperor Ho- 


fenate, only fn-iking cut the <logets name. But after Da- 
rnel has related the fubriance of this Icttvo Ln vy-!iic!i .Fra 
Pac'o’s name is net to be found, yet he fnyy that ihls Tra 
Pacdo was mentioned and accufed in the . copy of the letter 
ilievvii to the fennte. He docs not name the minifler who 
wrote this pretended intercepted letter. It i-5 Ukewiic; to be 
obferved that the Jciuits are concerned in this letter, wl’.o 
had beers banlilaed from the republic rf Venice. In ib.f.ft, 
father Daniel makes ufe of this Aory, which he aferibes to 
Henry IV, as a proof of that prince’s zeal for the catholic 
reIij;ion. It would have been an odd zeal in Henry to 
thi'ow dilTention into the niidlbof tlis Venerian fenate, wlio 
were his befc allies, and to mingle the dcfpicsble perfonage 
of an. incendiary with the glorious one of a peace-ma^ 
F.ef. It is very polhbie that there might be a real or 
tions letter from a Genevan minifle?', and that this letter 
produced feme little intrigues quite foreign to the great oh- 
of hifl:cry 5 but. it is not in the kaft probable that Henry 
iV. fhoedd have defeended to the meannefs wiiich Daniel 
pretends to honour him forj adding, That whofaever 
has conneclions with heretics, i.s either of their religion, or 
of no religion at alJ,” This odious refie^tion is even againft 
Henry lY. who had the moft connet'rions with the mfos'med 
of any man of his time. It is to be wdtbed that father Da- 
niel had entered, more minutely into the adminiftration of 
Henry IV. and’'''‘the duke of Sully, rather than have tie* 
./cended to all thefe tritling cifcmnftajoces, vs-hich ii\ew more 
partiality than equity, and unfortunately difeover the au- 
thor to be 'more of a Jefuit than a citizen. The count of 
■Eoulainviliicrs is much in the right when he fjiys, that it is 
■aimoft impolfible txi.it a Jefait Ihould eYor write a good 
^^hiftory of France* ^ ■ . 

do.Ipll 
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dolpli was only f^unous among plulofopheri* 
and chymiiis. Philip 11. had never fought a 
baltle, and was after all only an indefiit [gable ^ 
gloom}', and diilcmblmg tyrant j and pru- 

dence was by no ineans to be consparcd v/ith 
the courage and openneis of Ren ry. IV. v/ho 
with all his vivacity was as deep a politician as 
himielf Elizabeth had acquired a great repa- 
lation; but not having had the lame difEculLies 
to iurmouiit, ilie could not challenge the lame 
clcr}'. That which she really delerved was 
dimmed by the double demings v/lth which file 
was accuieds and itaiiied by the blood of Mary 
queen of Scots^^ which could never be wailicd 
TiWay. Sixtus V, bad raifed hlmfclf a name by 
the obelifks which he bad cauied to be raifed^. 
and the noble monuments with which he 
beautiiied Rome, But exciiifive of this meritj^ 
which is far from being of the firfl: rank, he 
would never have been known to the world 
©rherwife than for having obtained the ponti- 
ficate by lifteen years of continual falfity, and- 
a feverity which even bordered upon cruelty. 

Thofe wdio ibill reproach Henry fo bitterly on 
account of his amours, cio not reFiect that his- 
vveadcneiles were thofe of the belt of men, and 
lhat they never prevented him from, attending 
the good government of his kingdom. This 
he gave fuiTicient proofs of when he made pre- 
parations for ailing as the arbiter of Europe,, 
in the alfair relating to the fuccefflion of Juliers. 
It is a ridiculous calumny in le Vafibr, and 
feme other compilers, to aflert that Henry en- 
gaged in this war only on account of the young 
princefs of Conde : w^e fhould rather believe- 
the duke of Sully, who candidly owns ,the 
. F 4. ■ , weak:^' 
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wet;kneiTes of this monarch, and at the fame 
time proves that the king'^s great deilgns had 
i3ot the leaf!: . connection v/irh any love affair. 
It certriinly was not on the princcis of Conde's 
account that Henry inade die treaties of Qp^i- 
eralquCj ieciired ail the Italian po'vers, and the 
proteffant princes of Germany in his intereff, 
and propoied to put the hniildng hand to his 
glcrv, bv hoidin i the ba]e!:ce ef £urope. 

He was ready ro march into Cderniany at the 
head of rbrtv to n-iand n:cn. He i-ad forty rnii» 
lions in reilirves ininicnh. prepa retires, hne al- 
liances, ffaiful generals formed under idnneh'^ 
the proteflant princes of Germany, and ihe 
new republic of theKeiherhuids ready to fecond 
him ; every thing feeincd to preraife certain 
ficceis. The pretended diviflcn of Europe into 
fifretn prificipalities is known to be an ids 
chimera that never entered his head'^ If he 

had 


*' If we may believe the duke de Sully, ic certainly 
tered his hca<i, and was tfic objc'St of his perpetual rriftditstiori. 
He iiijagined chat the ftates of Europe niighc he ur.lred 
inco akiDi.1 of chriiUan common' weal dn tiie peace cf whtch 
be maintained by eftablilhixig a ftn-ite by ’.riii-Ji all 
ditferences hiould be deierinined 5 and ha conceived thus 
ft’ch a confederacy mighteafily overturn rlie Ouom, in power. 
^ ]:e nuinf-er of the itarcs ro be tiiui united was nfcet'D,, 
jiajuvriy, the papacy, tiie einpirt- of Germany, Frunce, ^Spain, 
J-Jung-ary, Great Britain, Bohemia, Lonihardy, Foiand, Swe- 
den, Denniai k, the republic of Venice, the Scales General, 
tile Swils cantons, and tiie Italian commonv/ealth, to cf.-n-- 
fift of Florence Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, Mantua, 
and Monaco. In order to reduce thefe ifates to a foir of 
political equality, he propofed that the empire fliould be 
given to the duke of Bavaria ; fe<aples, to the pope : Sicily, to 
the Venetians ; Milan, to the duke of Savoy, who ihould 
become king of Lombardy j the Aufirian Low Countries, 

t«k 
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had ever exitered upon a negociation relating to 
fo extraordinary a defign, we fliould have found 
foine traces of it either in England^ in yenice,^ 
or in Holland, with whom it is fuppofed that: 
Henry concerted matters for this revolution ; 
but there is no fuch thing, and this proje6l ia 
neither true nor likely : but by his ahiances,, 
his arms, and his oeconomy, he was on the 
point of altering the fyftem, and of rendering 
himfelf the arbiter of Europe. In a vvord;, ho 
compleated the career of his glory. 

Were we to give this faithful defcriptlon of 
Henry IV . to a ftranger of good underirandirig^^ 
who had never heard him fpoken of before, and 
were to conclude with telling him, that this is 
the man v/ho v/as aiTaiTinated in the midft of 
his people, and wbofe life had been fevers! 
times attempted, and that by men to whom he 
had never done the leaft injury, he would not 
believe it. 

It is a very deplorable thing, that the fame 
religion which enjoins the forgivenefs of iir- 
juries, fhoiild have occafioned fo many murder$ 
to be committed, and this only in canfequence: 
of the maxim, that all who think differently 
from us are in a ftate of reprobation, jind that 
we are bound to hold fuch in abhorrence. 


to the Dutch 5 Franche Compte, Alface, and the country of 
Trent to the Swlfs, After all, this was a viiionary feheme^ 
which could not have been executed v4thoiit involving aU 
Europe in war and confufion : for how well foever it miglit 
have been relifhed by thofe ftates who were to be gainers 
by itj it in oft have been obftinatqly oppofed by till the 
powers liiat were to be difmeinibred, etpecially the houfs 
of Auftria, which Hcmy without all doubt Intended to 
cr#!,, ' ‘ " 

F'i ■ ■. It 
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It is fiill more ftrange^ that the catiiofics did' 
not confpire againft the life of this excellent 
king till after he became a catholic. The firit 
who made an attempt upon his life at the very 
time that he was making his abjuration at St, 
Dennis, was a wretch from the dregs of the 
people named Peter Barriere. lie had fome 
fcruples ’when the king had made his abjurarion 
but was coniiirned in his defsgn by a few 
the moft furious of the leaguers, nainelj^ Aubri. 
curate of St» Audrey/ des Arts, a capuchin 
friar, a regular prieft, and V arade rector of the 
Jefuits college. The famous Stepheri Paquic-r, 
advocate general to. the chamber of accounts, 
declares that he was informed from the mouth 
of this Barriere himfelf, that be had been en- 
couraged to this afiion by Varade. This ac- 
cufation receives an additional, degree of pro- 
, bability from the flight of Varade and Aubrf,. 
who took refuge at the cardinal legateh^, and 
accompanied him when he returned to Rome, 
at the time that Henry IV entered Paris. And . 
what renders this probability ffill more ftrong 
is, that Varade and Aubri w-^ere after waz'ds 
quarteredin effigies by an edict of the parliament 
of Paris, as we find related in the journal of 
Hemy IV, Father Daniel ufes- unpardonable 
endeavours to difculpate' the jefuit Varade; 
whereas, the curates takexio pains to juftify the 
unwarrantable violence of the curates of thofe 
times. The Sorboniie acknowledges the eJe- 
teflrable decrees it ifiued ; the Dominicans ftill 
agree thzt their .brother Clement pJJhITvjatcd 
Henry HI. and that he v/as iniBgated to this 
murder by the prior Burgoin. Truth is fupe- 
|ior to every conilderation and regard, and it 

is . 
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is the voice of truth that no churchman of the 
prcfent time is .obliged to aiifvver for, or bliifa 
at the bloody maxims and barbarous fuperltition 
of their predecefibrs, £nce there is not one of 
them vidio does not hold them hi abhorrcn.ee : 
it only prelerves the remembrance of thefe 
crimesj to the end that they may never be imi™ 
tated. 

So univerfai was the fpirit of fanaticifm at 
that time, that a weak Cartluifian iriar, named 
Owen^ was perfuaded that he fuould gain a 
quicker admittraicc into heaven by murdering. 
Henry IV. This unhappy wretch was fr-ui: 
up in a mad houfe by his fuperiors; In die 
beginning of the year 1590, two Jacobine fri- 
ars of .FlanderSj the one named Arger, and the 
other Ridicovi, originally of Italy, refolvcd to 
revive the adlion of their brother James Cie- 
inent: the plot was difeovered, and their lives 
paid the forfeit of a crime they did .not com- 
mit. Their puniihnient did not deter a capu- 
chin friar of Milan, who came to Paris with, 
tiic fame defign, and was hanged like them. 

The attempt made bv joiiii Chatel is the 
frrongeil: proof we can have of the mad fpiric 
which reigned at that time: born of an honeft 
family, of rich parents, who brought him up 
well, young, and void of experience in the 
world, not having quite attained his nineteenth 
year, it was impofliblethat he fliould have formed 
th Is d efpera te rcfol lition ' of himfelf. W e know 
that he wounded the king with a knife in the 
Louvre, butftruck him only on the mouth, be*- 
enufo this good prince, who had a cuftom of' 
embracing all his fervants whenever they came- 
to pay their court to him-' after -along abfeBee,^ 

- E 6\ was-' ■' 
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was at that time ftoopiiig to embrace Moa-* 
tigni 

He perfifted at his firft examinatioiu That 
he had done a meritorious adlion, and that the 
king not having yet received abfoJution from 
the pope^ he might kill him with a fafe con- 
fcience/^ This alone Is fiifncieiit to prove that 
he was fedaced to commit this crirrie» 

He bad long been a ftudent in the Jefalcs 
college. Amongft all the dangerous fiiper-" 
fcitions of thofc times, there was one very well 
calculated to delude minds, this was the niedi-- 
tating chamber, in which a young man was 
ihut up : the v/alJs were painted with figurci: 
of devils, torments, and flames, and lighted with 
a dim taper : weak and fufccptible imaginations 
have frequently been ftruck with tliefe liorrors 
even to madnefs; and it was wdth this kind af 
madnefs that the unhappy wretch wq have men*- 
tioned was feized, and thought that he fbould 
redeem his foul from hell by ailaSinating his 
fovereign. 

It is beyond doubt that the judges would 
have been waiiting in their duty had they neg- 
ledted to examine the Jefuits papers, efpecially 
after John Chatel had owned that he had often 
heard it faid among thefe monks, that it was 
lawful to kill the king. 


* The blow was ftruck withfuch n force as to beat out 
«>ne. of the king’s ieeth> though it was certairJy inren<fled 
for his throat. The count de Sojifons, who ftood by the 
king, perceiving a young man change colour^, and endea- 
vour to cfcape, laid hold of him, faying, Friend, either you 
or I have Wounded the king.” He was the ion of Peter 
Chafteil, a rich draper, a perfon of very w«ak intdledSj, 
driven to a kind of religious dcfpair, 

Z They 


They found among the papers of the pro*^ 
feilbr Guignard, thefe words -written with his. 
own hand, That neither Flenry III, Henry 
IV, queen Elisabeth, the king of Sweden, nor 
the ckdior of Saxony, %vere real kings ; . that 
Henry III. was a Sardanapalus ; the Gafcon a 
fox; Elizabeth, a flie-wolf; the king of Swe^ 
den, a grifiin ; and the eledtor of Saxony, a 
liog.'^ This W' as called eloquence. “Janies 
Clement, adds this wndter, did an heroic a(fl:ion-, 
and wnis inipired by the rioly Ghoft, If \yar 
can be made upon the Gafcon, make war 
upon him, if not, let him be affaffinated.” 

It is very ilrange that Guignard had not 
burnt this writing the moment that he heard 
of ChateFs attempt. They apprehended his- 
perfon, and that of Gueret, profeflbr of an ab« 
lurd fcience they called philofophy, and of which 
Chatel had long been a Undent, Guionard 
was hanged, and aftery»?ards burnt; andG^ueret 
having made no confefhon when put to tiie 
torture, was only condemned to be banifhed 
the kingdom, together with all the reft of the 
Jeiuits. ■ 

Prejudice muft certainly drav/ a very tight 
bandage over the eyes of men fince the Jefuit 
Jouvenci, in his hiilory of the company of Jdfiis,: 
compares Guignard and Gueret To the pri- 
mitive chriftians who were perfecuted by NeroF^ 
He particularly praifcs Guignard for refufmg to 
afk pardon of the king and. the court, when 
he performed the ame?ide homrahh^ with a lighted 
taper in his hand, with his writings pinned 
upon his back. He reprefents Guignard as a 
martyr, who aflcs forgivenefs of God, beeaufe 
after all he might ftill be a ^ner^ but who^^ 
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‘iiotwltliftanding the diilates of his confcierice,, 
would never acknowledge that he bad ofteiidcd 
■’the king. Flow could he have offended him 
more than by declaring in writing that lie 
ought to be murdered, unlefs he had murdered 
him hloifelf? Jouveiici confiders the arret of 
the parliament as a meff iiiiquii'ciis ffuterice, 
Menmlmus^ uij's he. dif ig/:cjch}ii{s^ \Vc :'e» 
member it, but we forgive it/^ It is ccitain 
that the fenteiice was fevere, but doitblh':;:: it 
cars not appear unjuft, if we confider tlic wri- 
tings of the Jefuit Guignard, the furiou.s KdMi: ': 
of another Jefuic nauied Hay, the conkiuci: 
of John Chatel, the writings of Toleais, Heh- 
lannii^MarianajEinanuel Sa, Suarez, Salrnerori; 
Molina, the letters of the Jefuits of Naples, and 
the number of other writings in which diis 
wicked do&ine of king-killing is found. It is 
true that Chatel had not been advifed by any 
of the Jefuits 5 but it is likewdfe as- true, that. 
wEile he wais a ftudent among them, he had 
heard this dochine, which was at that thme 
too common. 

How can the banifhmcnt of the Jefuits in 
thefe times be looked upon as*fo very unjufl,, 
when no complaint is made of the treatment of 
the father and mother of John Chatel, who 
w^ere guilty of no other crime than that of 
Jiaving brought into the world an unhappy 
creature, whofe underftanding had been per- 
verted ? Thefe unhappy parents were condem- 
ned to be banifhed and do penance; their houfe 
was levelled to the ground, and a pillar erected 
on the place where it flood, with the crime • 
and fentence engraven on it ; and where it is 
faid that the court has for ever bani&ed this . 


focietyp 
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feietyof a new kiiid and adcvili/h fuper/titioDp 
which had inftigated John Chatel to- this hor- 
rid crime, ‘ It is farther worthy of obfervatiorij 
that the arret of the pariiamciit was inferred ia- 
'the Roman index., iill this deinonRnites that 
thefe were times of fan aticifm ; that if the Jefuks- 
hpidy in commdn with others, taught thefe 
di'cpjfui maxims^ they appeared more dangerous 
than orherSy becaufe thsy had the education of 
yo’jdi 5 that they were puniihed for pafi: faults^ 
which three years before had not been con- 
fidered as faults in Paris j and laftly, that the 
iinhappinefs of thofe times rendered this an'ct 
of the parliament neceffary. 

Thefe dreadful exainples^ hotyever, did not 
deferoy the fpirit of the league, and lienrylY., 
at length fell a vidtim to it. Ravailfec had for 
feme time been a mendicant friar, and his. 
mind w^as feill heated with what he had heard 
in his youth. Never did fuperftition in any 
age produce fuch dreadful efFcffs. This un« ■ 
happy wretch thought exactly as John Chatcl 
had done, that he ihould divert the y/rath of 
God by murdering Henry IV. The people faid.. 
that the king was going to make war upon the 
pope, becaule he v/as going: to alBil: the pro- 
teftants in Gernianj. Germany was at that 
time divided by two Icaguesy the one called the 
evangelical, which was compofed of alniofi all 
the proteftant princes, and the other the catho-*- 
lie, at the head of which they bad put the pope’s 
name. Henry proteSed the proteflant league 5 
this was the foie caufe cf his being murdered : 
for we mull: credit the cenftant dcpofition ,of 
liavailbc. Pie declared, without ever varying,; 
that, he had no accomplice, and that had-. 
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been urged to this aclion by an inftinfl which 
he could not overcome. He iigned his depo- 
fitiona of which fome flieets v/ere afterwards 
found in the year lyaOj by a fccretary of the 
parliament, and v/hlch I have feen : his abomi- 
nable name is difcindLly ivritten, and under it 
in the fame hand, this diftich : 

dans 7non cceur 
Jejus foit le vatnqzcmr-. 

For ever in my heart 

Let Chrift have the firil part.'* 

A frefh proof that this monfter was no other 
than a furious madman ; and it is a great in- 
ftance of the force of dcftiny, that France fhould 
have been deprived of Henry IV. and the ifate 
of Europe changed by fuch a man. Some 
have dared .to impute this crime to the 
hoiife of Auftria, others to Mary of Aledicis 
the king’s confort, to Balzac d’Entragues his 
milfrefs, and to the duke of Epernoii ; thefe in- 
vidious infinuations, which A'lezeray and others 
have copied without properly examining them, 
defiroy each ether, and only ferve to fhew the 
great credulity of human inaiice. 

Ravalllacf was only the blind infrrument 
of the ipirit of times equdiv blind. Earricie, 

Cha- 


-j- This infamous mifereant had for fome time i'oiiowcd 
the king in his excurlions, in queft of an opportunity to 
perpetrate his horrid purpofe. That very morning he in- 
tended to have tabbed him at the Feuillans, where he went 
to hear rhafs, but was bindred by the interpofuion of the 
duke de Vendome, After dinner the ^king appeared ex- 
tremely 
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Chatel, Ouin the Cartliufian, and the vicar 
of St. Nicholas des Champs hanged in 15955 a 
tapeftry weaver in 1 596, a wretch who was^ 
or pretended to be mad^ and others whpfe 
na nes have efeapcd my memory, all attempted 
tae fame murder; they were ail young, and 
all of the dregs of the people, fo much does 
religion become fury in the minds of the com« 


jren-iely iir.erify, and kariin;^ his bead upon bis band, waff 
iioarci to foitly, My God ! what is this that will not 
fuifer n*,c to be quiet?"’ About four in the afternoon he 
Vent into his conch with the duke d’ Epernon, the duko 
•de Monibnzon, the marquis ds la Force, the marquis de 
Miiebec’o, nieinears de Ravardiu, Roqueiaur, and Liancourt, 
and ordered the coachman to drive to the crofs of Tiroy. 
Prom thence it proceeded to the church-yard of St. Inno- 
cent j then turning into the Rue de la Ferronicre, which 
was vei’y narrow, there was a flop, occafjoned by two 
loaded carts, The king had Tent away his guards, and or- 
dered the coach to be opened, that he might fee the pre- 
parations for the queen’s entry : all the pages had gon« 
round another way except two, one of whom went beforq 
to clear the way, while the other flopped behind to tie tip his 
garter. Ravailiac, who had followed the carriage, took this 
opportunity to , perpetrate his ilrocking purpofe. H« 
mounted on the coach wheel, and with a long knife fharp 
on both Tides, druck the king over the fhoulder of the 
duke d’Fpernon. Henry exclaiming, I am wounded,” 
the airadin repeated the blow with greater force, and the 
knife penetrated the thorax, divided the vena cava, fo.that 
tiie king expired immediately. Ravaiilac was not feen. by 
any perfon while he performed this atrocious murder ; and 
si he had thrown dovc^n the knife under the coach, be 
might have efcaptd unnoticed ; but he flood on the w'heei 
like a flatue, with the -bloody knife in his hand. A gen- 
tleman coming up, would have puc him to death immedi- 
ately, but th.e duke d’ Epernon called aloud, Save him Oil 
your life,” and the mifereanr was taken alive. Every body 
knows the nature of the torments to which this defperat® 
fanatic was fubje^ed. 

mom 
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nion people and youth. (JF ail tlie 'vi-al'.ns 
which this horrible age proauced^ only ir^Juot 
do R-icre was a geiidemaii. 


lit- ■t\r nr ^ir TS-r nr vr tT y.-r ■;-y 


CHAR CXLY. 

Gf F'r. AtTCE under the Reign of 1/rn^'is A ■ a 
till the Adminiftratiofi of Cardin:d cie A.! c :> 
LIEU. General Eltates beU in 
Misfortunes in the A^dminiftratioin^ i ae 
Marecbal d’ANCRE ailailinated j Ids wJe 
condemned to be burnt. Adinniirtratioiy ov 
- the Duke cleLuiNES. Civil wars. In vr.:u:t 
M'anner Cardinal Riche lip: u came into the 
Council. 


F TER the death of flenry IV. j it ‘was 
feen how much the powers credit-^ iiian- 
iiers, and fpirrt of a nation frequently depend 


- ^ The protsflant fanatic who aHaffinated the duke ef 
Cruife at the fiege of Oricans, in the year 1563. ^ 

J This great prince often exprsifed his defire o'l accorii" 
plifhing ten things, whicii were caiied hie ren v/iihfts, vi::. 
God’s grace and affiftance, the prercrvatioii of his fciiios to 
the Jjour of his death 5 the fccurity of tlie proteftant religion 5 
ja divorce from his firil wife Margaret, wrkli whom lie hved 
unhappily ; the rcTcoration cf the antient rpiendur cf 
France 5 the recovery of Navarre, Flanders, or Aitoi-: , Irom 
Spain j a vidory gained in perfon over the caciiohc lung, 
and another againft the grand hgnor j the redudvion oi im 
proteflant fubjedls to obedience, without having recourl^: to 
violence 5 the humiliation of the dukes of Epenu' n, Bi-Uillonj, 
and Tremouille, fo that they fhouk! implore his cknicncy 5 
and finaWy, the execution of his grand defign. 


11 noil 
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i?pon a ilngle man. This prince had by a fi- 
gorouSj yet gentle admin ifrration, kept all or* 
ders of the fete in tinion, I ailed all laf^ions to 
lloepj maintained peace betvi'ieen the two reli* 
gronSy and kept hi-s people in plenty, He held 
the bahiice of .Europe in his hands by his al- 
liance, his riches^ and his arms. All thefe ad- 
vantages v/ere ioit in tlie very iirfl: year of the 
regency of his widov/. hlary of Mcdicis, The 
duke of Epernon, the baagluy nfeion of Henry 
111.- the fecret enemv to Henry IV". arH tlie 
dedared one of his ’niniffers^ went to the par-* 
-lianmiit the very day that Henry was alTaiH* 
jVcited. Epernoii as coloTici-gcneraJ of the in- 
iantiT, I'Uid the comniand of t!ic icgiment of 
guards; he exitered the ailcirbUes with his- hand 
on his fword, and o'diged the parliament to 
a/lurnc to itfelf the right of difpoUng of the re- 
gency, a right which till then had beiongec! 
only to the general efetes. It has been nn 
cfebliilied law in all nations, that thofe who 
have a right to nominate a perfon to fill the 
thronepvvhen vacant, have likewife that of ap- 
pointing the regency. To make a king is the 
nrft of all rights 5 to appoint a regent is the 
fecond, and this fuppofes the firll. The par- 
liament of Paris then tried the caufc of the va- 
cant throne, and-difpofed of the fupreni epower, 
by being forced- to it by the dnfce of Epernpn, 
and becaufe that there had not been time to af- 
feinble the three orders of the fete. 

It publifiied an arret, declaring Mary of Me« 
dicis foie regent. The next day the queen 
came to have the decree confirmed in prefence 
of her fon ; and the chancellor de Sillery, in 

■ , that 
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that ceremony which is called the bed ofjuilicef ,, 
took the opinions of the preiidents before that 
of the peers, and even the princes of the blood, 
who pretended to a fhare in the regency. 

You fee by this, and you may have frequently 
remembered, how rights and cuil'oms are efta- 
bliihed, and how what has been once folemnly 
done contrary to the antient rules, becomes It- 
ielf a rule thenceforward, till fome future oc« 
cafion caufes it to be laid afide. 

Mary of Medicis thus appointed regent, tho’ 
arot miftrefs of the kingdom, laviihed in mak- 
ing of creatures all that Henry the Great had 
amafled to render his nation powerful. Tiie 
army he had raifed to carry the war into Ger- 
many was difbanded, the princes he had taken 
under his protedlion were abandoned. Ch:ii.fv.;s 
^ Emanuel, duke of Savoy, the new ally 
of Henry IV. was obliged to afi: pardon 
of Philip III. of Spain, for having entered into 
a treaty with the French king, and fent his fon 
to Madrid to implore the mercy of "the Spanifh 
court, and to humble himfelf as a fubjed in his 
father’s name. The princes of tJermany, 
whom Henry had protected with an armv of 
forty thoufand men, now found rhemfelvc'; nl- 
moft without affiftance. The ftate loft all its 


♦f- When the king of France goes to parliament: to hold 
a bed of juifice, the different chambers aifembie in their 
red robes, with fcarlet copes, the prefidents having their 
mantles and copes of fcarlet, with their caps called inor- 
tiers. The king is feated upon d'^throne under a canopy 
of blue velvet, powdered with golden flowers de Ils. The 
lirft prehdent begins his harangue on his knees 5 but the 
king bids him rife, and allows him to fpeak Handing. The 
iame ceremony is observed towards the advocate general. 

credit 
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’Credit abroad, and w’as diftrafled at home, Tbp> 

See great no35 fiSd 

i lance with fadions, as m the times of Francis 

and as after! 

w^.rcs, ciuting the minority of Lewis XiV 
At length an affembly of die general ' ' 
eftates-^ was called at Paris, the kii ^^^4 
tnat was held in France. The parliament of 
- a.!is was not admitted to a fear in It ]>q 
puties had afiifted at the great adbinblv lif 4 

vnief men ot tne Kingdom, held at Rouen in 
r^o-! ■ nut tins wits not a convocation of the 


j 

general eilates 


■iv.cn'oai}t3 of finances^ 


^ 4 he ftates general of France were compofed of 
orders, the clergy, the noblcf^e, and the tiers ! 

e/late, confiltins of niajiAmtes reprefentir- the J. ’T‘^ 

They wetc convoked occafioneily. 'S^teatoe Tufe 

* [‘‘^i dififerent parlipments 

wiiicli diariDated thefe edicts to the b.iiiies and irferirr 
jodges I hey were coiled to give their advice and affiilance 
to the .overeign, anti deliberate upon the ftate of the nat’on 
in an ™ersenc_.es. In this laft adembly of the .-iatcs-cew! 
**.»i oi i ranee, tiie cnsmber of the clercy conjift-'-d nf 
hundred .tnd forty deputies, including cardinals, archbiflions 
bilhops, ana other eccSeftafticst there were one hu43 
ana thirty-two memoers in the chambre of the noblelfe- 
ana in that of the third eitate one hundred and ninety-two 
deputies, moiiiy officers of juftice, or of the revenue! In 
file genera, prooeffion the tiers-etat went before, the no- 
biene came after, and iaiiiy the clergy. During their fef 
foil, Lewis XIII. being a chUd, was placed upln an ele- 
vatec _ lent, accompanied by the queen-mother, raonfieur 
t..e king s orother, the princes and great officers of the 
crown placed each according to his rank, on a large theatre 
1 he clergy were feated on beaches to the right, the noblelfe 
to tne Ic.t, and behind them the tiers-etat. Cardinal lov 
eufe was prefident for the clergy, baron de Seneicey for the 
Jioblefle, .and the prevot des marchands of Paris for the 
tiiird order, “ 


and 
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■and the treariirers5 had taken their feats tbeit^ 
as well as the niagiftrntes* 

The ituiveriity formally fumnioneclthe clrani* 
her of the clergy to recei^^e it as one of the 
members of the eitates, alledging that it was 
hs ancient privilege ; but the urdverilty had loft 
its privileges with its credit^ as the minds of 
the people became more mee, though not more 
enlightened, 

Thefe efrates thus alFembled in hafte, had no 
truftees for the ]aw5 and ciiftoms of the king- 
dom, like the parliament of England, and the 
diets of the -empire ; they had no part in the 
Ibpreme legiftatare, and yet they winited to be 
law-givers ; a privilege naturally fought after 
bv every- body which is the reprefentative of a 
nmon* From the private ambinen of each in- 
dividual, is formed a general ambition. 

•■The moft remarliabla thing Vvfnich happened 
hi thefe eftates was, that the clergy in vain de- 
manded that the council of ^Frent fhould be re- 
ceived in France 5 and the third eftate, w'ith as 
little fuccefs, demanded the publlcatioxi of the 
iaw,, That no pow-er, fpiritual or temporal, 
has a right to difpofe or the kingdom, or to re- 
leafe the fubjeccs from their oath of allegiance ; 
nnd that the opinion of its being lawful to kill 
kings is impious and dctcPtablef^ 

• It was the third eftate in particular, who 
moved for this law, after having attempted to 
depofe Henry III. and fufibririg the ut.’noit e:2i- 
tremities of famine, rather than acknowledge 
Henry IV, But the fadi-ions of the league were 
extingiiiilied, and the third eftate, which makes 
the principal part of the nation, and cannot 
liave any private intereft, was attach-di to the 

crow% 
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CiO?7n^ and rJctcftcd the pi-etenfions of the ! 5 

cou' rt of Rome. Cardinal de Perron on tliJs ; 

forgot what he owed to the blood of ! ! 
HcniylV. and thought only of the in tereil* of I 
the church. FIs ftronglv oppofed this law, and I 

fullered himielf to be carried awaj/ fo far as to I 

declare^ T'hat he fliould be obliged to ' 

cornmonicate all thole who ihould perfift in | 

niaintaining that the church has not the power 
of dspoung kings." He added at the fame time^ f 

tliat the pope's power was full, mofl: full, di- I'-i: 

v^crly jii ipirltual matters^ and Indireclly in tem-- 
poredf' d'he eccieiiaftical chamber, 'w^hich was t] 

' go\^emea by die cardinal, periuaded the clum- 

\ her of the ncblclie to join v/ith it. The hody r 

■ of the nobielle had always been jealous of tht3 P: 

i' 'clergy^ but it afteefed to think in every thing’ -i’ 

I d iitbren t frorn the third eifates. 'Fhc queftion t 

now in, dispute was, -whether the fpiritual and I'i 

temporal pov/ers had a right to difpofe of the t 

cro’Wii ? The body of nobles, tho’ it did not de- ■, 

dare ib much, thought itfblfeflbntiully a temporal 
power. The cardinal told them, That if a 
■ .king friould go about to force his fubjccts to ■" 

become Arians or Pylahomctans, he ought to be ■■ 

depofed/’’ This vvas 3 v.ery unreafonable fpeech, 
for there bad been a number of emperors and 
kings Vv^ho were Arians, and yet had not been f 

depofed on that account. This fuppoiitiong ; 

however chimerical and abfurd ns It was, per* 
fliaded the deputies of the noblcile that there ■ 

were forne cafes in which the chiefs of the na- 
tion might dethrone their fovcrcign ; and this f 

; privilege, though diirant, wras j'b flattering to 

i felf' love, that the noblcfie ■'were clcfirous of . 

lharing it with tiie clergy. - I'he ecclefiaftical 

chamber 
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chamber fignified to the third eftatOj that It was 
indeed their opinion that it was not lawful to 
kill the king, but were refblute as to the reft* 
In the midft of "this ftrange difpute, the par- 
liament iflued an arret, declaring it to be a 
fundamental laiv of the ftatc, that the throne 
Was abfolutdy independent* 

It was doubtlefs the intereft of the court to 
fiipport the demand of the third eftate, and the 
arret of parliament, after the many troubles 
which, had endangered the throne in preceding 
reigns. Nevertheiefs the court gave v/ay to 
cardinal Perron, the clergy, and the court of 
Rome, with which latter it was particularly dc- 
'ftrous to keep fair, and fupprefled an opinion 
bn which its own fafety was founded, fron'i a. 
•perfaafion at that time, that this truth would 
aiever be really oppofed by any future event, 
and from a delire to put an end to diiputes 
W'hich were of too delicate and (liiagreeable a 
nature : it e^en fuppreiied the arret of parlia- 
ment, on pretence that that court had not the 
leaft right to determine concerning the delibe- 
rations of the eftates; that it had been wanting 
in the refpefl due to them ; and that it did 
not belong to it to make fundamental 
Thus did the court wreft the anns out of the 
hands of thofe who v/ere iighting for it, as 
thinking it fhould have no need of them. At 
Jesigth the refult of this aifembly was, the lav- 
,ing open all the grievances of the kingdom, 
'Without being able to redrefs one. 

France remained in confuiion, and governed 
by one Concini, a Florentine, who rofe to 
he marechai of France w-ithout ever having 
drawn a fword, and prime miiiifter without 

know* 
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knowing any thing of the laws. It w^s fuffi- 
cieiu that he was a foreigner for the princes 
to be dirpleafed with him. 

Mary of Medicis was in a very unhappy 
fituation, for Are could not filare her aathoricy 
with the prince of Coade, chief of the male™ 
contents, without being deprived of it altoge- 
ther ^ nor truft it in the hands of Concinv 
without dirpleailng the whole kingdom, Henry 
prince of Conde, father of the great Cende, 
and fon to him who Irad gained the battle of 
Coutras, in conjunclion with Henry IV. put 
himfeif at the head of a party, and took 
arms. The court made a diflemWed ^ ^ 
peace with him, and afterwards clapt .'f 
him up in the Baftile, , 

I'his had been the fate of his father and 
grandfather, and was afterwards that of his 
fom His coniincmeiit encreaf.d the numbci: 
of the malecoii cents. The Guife?, who had 
formerly been implacable enemies to. the Cotido 
family, now joined with them. The duke of 
y enclome, fon to Henry IV. the duke of Nc- 
vers, of the houfe of Gonzaga, the marechal 
de Bouillon, and all the reft of the raalecon- 
tents, fortified themfelves in the provinces, pro- 
tefting that they continued true to their krng'» 
and made v/ar only againfl the prime minifler, 
Concini marechal d’Ancre, fecure of the 
queen regents protection, braved them all,. He 

ralfed 


^ A native of the county of Penna In Tufeany. I-Je foU 
lowed Mary of Medicis, who appointed him her gentleman- 
iHher, and afterwards made him gentiennan yf the bed-' 
chamber to Ois long her fon. He owed ills fortune to the 
V'OL.V. a 
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raifed feven thoufand men at his own expence, 
to fupport the royal authority, or rather his 
own, and this ftep proved his ruin. It is true 
that he raifed thefe troops by virtue of a com« 
miffion from the king ; but it was a great mif- 
fortune to France that a Granger, who had 
come thither without any fortune, fhould have 
wherewithal to raife as ftrong an army as that 
with which Henry IV. had recovered his king- 
doni. Almoft the v/hole nation combined 
againfi: him could not procure his fall. ; and a 
young man, of whom he had not the leaft ap- 
prehenfion, and who %vas a ftranger like him- 
felf, caufed his ruin, and all the misfortunes of 
F^ary of Medicis. 

tiharles Albert of Luines, born In the county 
of Avignon, had, with his two brothers, been 
taken into the number of gentlemen in ordinary 
to the king, and the companions of his educa- 
tion. He had iiifinuated himfelf into the good 
graces and confidence of the young monarch. 


of his wife Leonora Gaiigai, who was the queen’s favourite. 
He was^ created marquis d’Ancre, governor of, Normandy, 
marechal of France, and had a conliderable fhare in thead- 
mmiftration, during the minority of Lewis XIII. He incurred 
the hatred of the French, by his infoience, ambition, and 
avarice, tho’ perhaps at bottom ihc’y thought his grcatefl: 
crime was his being a foreigner. When he firft quitted 
FJorence, one of his friends aiking him what he was going 
t© make in France, he replied, My fortune, or perifli.'*’' 
CbriUina of Lorrain, grand dutchefs of Tufeany, having 
employed a psrfon in whom flie could confide, to advife 
him in her name to bring his (hip foftly into harbour, in 
order to avoid the tempeft that feemed ready to-buril upon 
his head j he declared, that while the wind was afiern, he 
would keep the fea and continue his voyage, that he might 
fee how far the gaie of fortune would carry a favourite. 

by 
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by his dexterity in bird-catching. It was 
never fuppofed that thefe childifh amufe- 
ments would end in a bloody revolution, The^ 
marechal d’Ancre had given him the govern- 
ment of Amboife, thinking by that to make 
him, his creature; but this young man con- 
ceived the defign of murdering his benefaclor^ 
baniihing the queeii) and governing himfelf 5 
all \vhich he accomplifhed without meethig 
with any obfecle. He foon found means of 
perfuading the king that he was capable of 
reigning alone, though he was not then quite 
fcveniteen years old, and told him that the 
queen- mother and Ccnciiii kept him in con- 
finement, The young king, to w^hom in his 
childhood they had given the name of Juft,, 
cenfented to the murder of his prime 
miniftcr ; the marquis of Vitri, captain ^ 
of the king's guards, du HalHer his brother, 
Perfan, and others, were fent to difpatch him, 
who finding him in the court of the Louvre, 
ihot him dead with their piftols ; upon this 
they cried out Ic 7'oi^ as if they had gained 
a battle, and Lewis XIIL appearing at a win- 
dow, cried out,. 1 mn king*. The queen - 
mother had her guards taken from her, and , 
m’-as confined to her own apartment, and after-, 
wards baniftied to Elois, The. place of hiare- 
chal of France, held by Concini, was given to 
the marquis of Vitri, his murderer. The like 
honour had been conferred by the queen-mother 
on Themines, for feizing the prince of Conde; 
this made the duke of Bouillon fay, that he was 
aihanied of being a marechal, fince that dignity 
had been made the reward of a bailiff and ati/ 
aflaffin, 

Q% '.The 
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The populace, who are alv/ays in extremes, 
and alv/ays cruel when let loofe, rrai to Su 
Germain FAuxerrois, where Conciiii had been 
buried, dug up his dead body, dragged it thro"* 
the irreets, and cut out the heart ; naj’, there 
were fome of them fo brutal, as to broil it upon 
a fire and eat it. His body they afterwards, 
hung upon a gibbet. There was ftill a fpirit 
of fierceneft in the nation, w='hich,- though fof- 
tened for a time by the happy years of Henry 
3V. and the tafte for the arts, which had been 
introduced by Mary of Medicis, was ftill break- 
ing out upon the ieaft occafion. The populace 
treated the remains of the marechal d’Ancre in 
this cruel manner, only becaiife he was a fo- 
reigner, and had been powerful. 

The famous Nani in his hiilory, the mare- 
chal d’Eftrees in his memoirs, and the count 
de Brienne, do juffice to Concini^s merit and 
innocence > and fuch teftimonics ferve to fet 
the living right, though they cannot do any 
thing for thofe who have fufFered in fb unjuil 
and cruel a manner. 

This furioushatred was not confined only to 
the common people : a commilfion is feiit to 
the parliament for palling fentence upon the 
marechal after his death, and for trying his 
wife Eleanor Galigai, thus to fereen the infa- 
^nyof his murder under the appearance of legal 
cruelty. Five counfellors of the parliament re- 
fufed to affift at the trial j but there were only 
five prudent and juft men. 

Never was there a proceeding To void of iuf- 
tlce and fo difgraceful to reafon. They could 
not fii)d any crime againft the marechaTs wife, 
fcut that of having been the queen's favourite; 
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“ fhe was accufed of forcery, and certain agnus 
depB which flie carried about her were taken for 
talifmans. The counfellor Courtin demanded 
of her what charms fee had made ufs of to be-" 
witch the queen ? Galigai incenfed againft the 
counfellor, and a little difpicafcd with Maiy 
of A^etlicis, replied^ My only charm was 
the power vyhich all great minds have over 
weak ones/’ This anfwer did not fave her: 
feme of the judges had cUfccrniv.cnt and juftice 
enough not to think her worthy of death ; but 
the ref:, Carried away by the general pi’ejudice, 
by ignorance, and fell more by the penVrafions 
of thofe who wanted to have a ihaie in the 
fpoils of this unhappy pair, paffed fentence on 
the huiband who was already dead, and 
his v/ife who furvived him, as guilty of 
forcery, Judaifm, and mal-prafl-ices. Galigai 
was burnt, and the king^s favourite, Luinesj 
had the confifeated eftates. 

This unfortiinate Galigai was the £r(i pro- 
jnoter of cardinal Pacheljeu’s fortune , while he 
was yet very young, and called the abbot of 
Chillojn, fee procured him the bifeopric of 
Lu§on, and at length got him made fecretary 
of fete in i6i6. He was involved in the dis- 
grace of bis proteflors, and he who after wards^. 
pronounced fentence of banifement agamft & 
many from that throne on which be. was feted' 
next his mafter, was nowbanifeed himfelf to it. 
little priory, at the farther end of Anjou^ 
Concini, without ever having ferved, had, 
been a marechal of France ; Luines was four 
years afterwards conftable of the fame king- 
dom, without having been an officer. Such t 
minifey met with litde refped } nothmg' wm 
Gj f . feesfe. 
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feen but fa6tions among the nobles and the 
■people, and every one undertook the moft dar** 
ing enterprizes. 

/ The duke of Epernon, who had cauftd 
the queen to be declared regent, went to 
the Gaftle of Blois, whither Ihe had been ba- 
jiifned, and carried her to his effate in Angou^ 
l&nc. like a Icvercign who rcxiics his ally* 
This was manifeftly an zct of high treafcn 5 
but a crime that was approved by the whole 
kingdom, and which added to the duke of 
Epenion’s glory. The jpation had hated Mary 
oF Medicis while file w^as in full power, and 
they loved her now that ihe was unfortunate. 
No one murmured when the king imprifoned 
his, mother in the Louvre, nor whexi he banifhed 
her v/ithout any reafon ; and now they conildered 
as a wicked attempt the endeavours he ufed to 
take his mother out of the hands of a rebel « 
They were fo apprehenfive of the violence of 
Irtainesks counfels, and the cruelty and vveaknefs 
of the king, that his own confeffor, the JefuitAr* 
neux, as he was preaching in his prefence^ before 
the accommodation, made ufe of thefe remark- 
able words : It can never be believed,, that a 
religious prince would draw hisTvrord to filed 
the blood of v/hieh he was formed : you v/ould 
not fuffer me, fire, to advance a falfhood froni 
the feat of truth, I conjure you, by the 
bowels of Jefus Cbrifi:, not to hearken to vio- 
lent counfel.s, nor to give this fubje<5l of fcan- 
tial* to all Chriftendomd’ 

- It was a frefii proof of the weaknefs of the 
adminiftration, that any one durft fpeak thus 
from the pulpit. Father Arnoux could not 
■feave exprefed. himfelf otherwiie bad the king 
. con- 
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condemned his mother to death. Lewis XIIL 
had then hardly begun to raife an army againft 
the duke of Epernon ; it was therefore publicly 
revealing the fecrets of the ftate, and /peaking 
in the name of God again/l the duke of Liiiaes* 
Either the confeilbrhad an heroic and indifcreet 
freedom, or he had been gained over by Mary 
of Medicis. XVhatever was his motive, this 
public difcourfe foews that tlicre was a degree 
of boidnefs even in thofe luindSi which fectned 
formed only for iub million. A few years after- 
wards, the conftabie had the confefibr dif- 
charged. 

However, the king was fo far from running 
into thofe violences of which people had been 
apprehenfive, that he fought an opportunity of 
reconciliation with his mother, and entered into a 
treaty wdth the duke of Epernon5as between prince 
and prince. He did not even venture to 
fay in his declaration that the duke of ^ 
Epernon had given him caufe of ofl'cnce. 

But the treaty of reconciliation was hardly 
figned when it \vas broken again j this was the 
..true fpirit of the rimes. New’’ parties took up 
arms in favour of the queen, and always . to 
oppofe the duke of Luines, as before ft had 
been to oppofe the naarcchal d’Ancre, but never 
again/ 1 : the king. Every favourite at that time 
drew after him a civil war. Lewis and his mo- 
ther in faef made war upon each other. Mary 
was in Ajijouat the head of afmali army againft 
her fon ; they engaged each other on the bridge 
of Ce, and the kingdom was on the point of 
ruin. 

This confufioB made the Ibrtune of the fa- 
mous Richelieu, He was comptroller of the 
G 4 queen- 
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^queen^-motber’s houfliold, and had fupplanted 
all that princefs’s confidents, as he afterwards did 
all the king^s minifters* His pliable temper and 
bold difpofition muft neceffarils- have acquired 
him the firft rank every where, or have proved 
his ruin. He brought about the accommoda- 
tion between the mother and Ton ; and a nomi- 
nation to the purple, which the queen afked of 
the king for him, w-as the iward of his fervices. 
The diiTce of Epernon wss the firll: to lay down 
ciinic) vviliiouc aiaking any demands, whilFc the 
reft made the king pay them for having taken 
tip arms againft him. 

The queen-mother and the king her fon had 
an iriteryiew at Brifac, v/here they einbraced 
' with a Hood of tears, only to quarrel again 
more violently .than ever. The weakncfs, in- 
trigues, and divifions of the court, fpread 
anarchy through the kingdom. All the in- 
ternal defeds with which the ftate had for a 
long time been attacked, were now encreafedia, 
and tliofe which Henry IVt had removed were 
revived anev/- 

The church fufFered greatly, and was flill ia 
more diforder than the Itate. 

It was imt confiftent with the Intereft of 
Henry IV.. to attempt a reformation 5 the vveak 
piety of Lewds XllI, fuSered the diforder to 
continue- Regularity and decency were firft 
introduced by Lewis XIV. Almoft all tbss 
•t.hiirth4iv5iigs were in poilcftion of the laity, 
who hired poor priefts to officiate for thenio 
The rich abbeys were all in the hands of the 
princes of the blood. Some of the church-^ 
land's were looktid upon as family- eftates ; aix 
■^bbey was .:^lfukted for a dowry with a wife, 

and 
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^nd a colanel recruited his regiment with the 
revenues of a priory, I'he court-clergy fre- 
quently wore the fword, and amongft the many 
private and public duels which delbkted Franccy 
there were levera! fought by churchmen, from 
the cardinal of Guife,. who drew his iword 
againfl: Gon^aga duke of Nevers, in ibiy, tor 
the abbot, afterwards the cardinal de RetZy 
who had feveral engagements of this kind while 
he was (blHcidng for the archbifhopne of Paris* 
Ifhe minds of men were in. general grofs and 
liiicultivated. The genius of a Malherbe ^ and 

a Ra- 


Mailierbe is coni'iJered as the father of French poetry* 
His works confii'c of paraphrnfes of pfalnis, odes, lianzas,. 
fonnets, and epy^r^imn 5 and it rniift be owned, he bears 
confideraL'ie rank among the ]yn'c peers. He was patro- 
nized by Henry iV, and afterwards obtained a penfion of 
ifive hundred crowns a-ycar from queen Mary de Medici 3* 
He was remarkabJy blunt in iiis converfation and addrefs. 
Of a very litigious dirpofirion, and recited his own verfes 
with a very bad grace, hawking and ibitcing five or fix 
times In lepearinf!; every funza. The cavalier Maiinlfaid 
ha never faw fuch a moift man, and fuch a dry poet. Bus 
he could not bear to be cenfured for his bad pronunciation ; 
©ne day that Racan told him he fwtallovvecl one iialf of liis^ 
words, “ Z-— cis ! (faid he) if you piaeue me at this rate, 

IMi eac up all my veifcs 5 they are my own, for I made 

them, and I may make of them whatever 1 pleafe.’’ In 
point of relic ion, he was a froe-thinkcr. M. de Racan vi- 
I'itlng him one f’latnnk'iVj which happened to be next day to 
Candifvr.as, found him eating bacon at eight'io -The inorfi- 
ing, and fa'd to him by w-ay 01 rsr iclienficn, “ Oh ! moi!- 

feur, too Is puriiied, h-ie is rlfen.” Nof at 

all, (replhai bliiiierbe} your laciks donT rife fb early in the 
mornin;;.''’ When h.e lay on his dcar!j-'xd, his coniCjT.r 
talking tc him of the joy.: of he.aven, in a ftlle that was by 
no means t:lu;tar.fj M-Liijmbe hedged be would fay no mors 
of rnaHcr, f.a- Ids ftile whs To bad tliat it gave hjiri 'a 
to the fchjech His fon, a psonilfing youj^g 
. r ^ G 5 being 
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a Racan ^ was onlf a new light, which aidi 
not fpread itfelf over the nation. A favage pe- 
dantry, companion to that ignorance which 
paffed for fcience, foured the manners of all 
the public bodies appointed for the education cf 
youth, and even thofe of the magiftracy. It 
is hardly credible that the parliament of Paris 
in 1621, forbid every one, under pain of deaths 
to teach any thing contrary to the docfrine of 
Ariftotle and the ancient authors j and that one 
de Clave and his companions were baniilTied 
from that city, for having attempted ’to main- 
tain thefes againft the Ariftotelian principles, 
concerning the* number of the elements, and 
’matter and form. 

Notwithftanding this feverity and ftritStnefs 
of manners*, the diftribiition of jiiftice was venal 
in almofl: all the courts of the provinces. Hen- 
ry IV. acknowledged' as much to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, which had always diftinguiftied 
itfelf by its incorruptible integrity, and fis con-” 
#ant oppofition to the wills of minifters- and' 
pecuniary edicts. I know, faid that prince, 
that it is not your cuftoni to fell juftice, but in 


being killed in a-duel^ he was To afRiflcd and exafperated, 
thati thoirgh in the feventy- third year of his age, he chal- 
lenged' the gentleman who had Hain him, and was with 
great difEcitlcy prevailed upon by his friends to accommo- 
date the affair, and receive as an atonement ten thoufand 
urowns, which die propofed to expend in -ereiah-ig a monu- 
ment for his fon 5 but his own death prevented the execu- 
of this defign. , 

* Honoratus de Bueil, marquis de Ra can,- was-t he friend’ 
and- admirer of Malherbe, and, like him, acquired great 
reputation in lyric pcetfy. Boileau preferred him in point 
of - .genius to his friend, though he blames him for his ne- 
l^igenee,, and a^defirc of imitating MaiherW* 

otbeir 
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other parliaments there is frequently a neceiEty 
to fupport one's caule by dint of money 5 I re- 
member it, and have myfelf often been obliged 
to pay for it/"' 

The huibandmen v/ere opprefled by the no- 
bleffe, who fortified themfelves within their 
caflles, mounted on horfeback to follow the 
governor of a province, or attached themfelves 
to the fervice of thole princes who raifed com- 
motions in the ftate* The townis were deilitute 
of police, and the roads impafiTable, or infedl-ed 
with robbers. The regifters of the parliament 
prove, that the Paris watch, appointed for the 
fafety of the city, confifted at that time of 
forty-five men, who never did fervice. Thefc 
diforders, which Henry IV. had not been able 
to remove, were not however in the number of 
thofe difeales of the body politic which could 
deftroy it ^ its truly dangerous maladies were,, 
the diforder of the finances, the difiipation of 
the money raifed by Henry IV, the neceifity of 
laying taxes on the people during a peace,^ 
which Henry had exempted them from even 
when making preparations for a war of the? 
greatefl: confequence ; the tyrannical methods 
ufed in levying thefe taxes, which only ferved 
to enrich the farmers of the revenue ; the im- 
menfe fortunes raifed by theie farmers,, whom 
the duke of Sully had removed, and who, , 
der the fubfequent adminiftration, fattened upon 
the blood of the people. 

To thefe difeafes, wdvlch impaired the vigour ' 
of the body politic, were added others, which 
gave it frequent and violent fhocks. The go- 
vernors of provinces, who were only lieute- 
nants under Henry IV., wanted to be iudepen- - 
G 6 ’ ■ ' ' 
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^cnt b'f Lewis XliL Tteir privilegeSj or ra- 
ther uftirpatj(>ns> Ivere boundlefs : they difpafed 

all places j the poorer fort of gentry devoted 
tbeir fervices chiefly to them, very little to the 
king, and ftill kfs to ‘the Rate. Every gover“ 
hor of a province drew fums from his depart-* 
toent, for maintaining a body of troops, in the 
place of thofo guards v/hich Henry IV. had 
taken from them* The government of Guienne 
Was worth a million of livres to the duke q£ 
Epernon. 

We have juft feen this fubjedt taking the 
queen-mother under his protedl:ion, making 
war upon the king, and accepting peace with a 
haughty pride. The marechal de Lefdiguieres 
had, three yeara before, viz, in ibid, figna- 
Iked bis own greatnefs and the weaknefs of 
the Crown in a ftill more glorious manner 5 be 
raifed a real army at bis own expence, or ra- 
ther at that of Dauphiny, the province of which 
, he Was not governor, but only lieutenant-ge- 
neral, fed bis ;srmy into the Al|^, notwith- 
Ifehdihg the '^ofidve and repeated prohibition 
of the court, aiSfted the duke of Savoy againft 
the Spaniards, though the court had abandoned 
his caufe, and retirrned home triumphant.. 
France was then as full of powerful nobles as 
in the reign of Henry HI. this only added to 
Ihe weaknefs of the kingdom. 

^ It is not in the leaft furprifing, that France 
Ihpuld at that time have let flip the moft fa- 
vourable occafion which had prefen ted itfeif 
'fince the time of Charles V. to limit the power 
of the houfe of Auftria, by afllftingVhc elector 
’Palatine, who was cliofcn king of Bohemia, 
ari^ by ‘keeping the bdance of (jermany agree- 
3 able 
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5sble to Henry IV^s plan,, which was aftenvards' 
followed by the cardinals RicheEeu and Maza- 
rine, The court had taken too great um- 
brage at the Huguenots in France, to affiff- 
©r proteft the proteftants in Germany,. It- 
feared that the reformed' would do that in 
France w’'hich their brethren were doing ia 
the empire; but had the government becm as 
powerful and well eftabliihed as in the rehrjti 
of Henry IV. in the I aft year of Richelieu's 
miniftryy under Lewis XIV, it would have 
afiifted the proteftants of Germany, and at the 
fame time have kept thofe of France in proper 
fubjeclion. Luines did not conceive thefe o^rcat 
defigns during his adminiftration, and had he 
conceived them, he was not in a condition to 
ftdfd them. It required a well refp^&Qd autho- 
Hty, regularity in the finances, and large ar- 
mies ; all which were wanting. 

The divifions of the -court, under a kinr^ 
who always wanted- to be rnafter, and was al- 
ways fettmg a mafter over himfelf, fpread the 
fpirit of fedition through all the cities of 
kingdom. It was zmpoifible. but that this flame,, 
fooner or later, muft communicate itfeif to tli^e 
reformed in France. This was what the court 
apprehended, and its weaknefs px^oduced this 
apprehenfion ; it was fenfible that it y/ould be 
difobeyed whenever it attempted to command^, 
and it would rdways command. 

Lewis Xlli. at that time annexed ^ 
Bearn to the crown by a folernn edidl ; 
this edi<ft reftored to r-he catholics thofe churches- 
which the Ilvigiienots had taken pofieflion of 
before the reign of Flenry IV. and which that 
monarch had continued -to them. The. party 
affembles’at Rochelle, in defiance of the kiiig’V ' 
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prohibition. The love of liberty, fo natural 
to mankind, infpired the reformed at that time 
with the flattering idea of forming themfelves 
into a republic, m which they vrere not a little 
encouraged by the example of their proteflant 
brethren in Germany. As their imaginations 
.were warmed, they divided the provinces hi 
which they were difperfed into eight circles, 
each circle had a general as thofe in Ger- 
many. The generals were the marechal 
de Bouillon, the duke uf Soubife, the duke 
de la Trimouille, Chatiilon grandfon ro admi- 
ral Col igni, and tl'ie marechal of Leidiguieres. 
The generaliflimo to be chofen by them in time 
of war was to have a feal, with tbefe words 
engraven on it, pour Chriji &’ pour le rot^ (for 
Chrift and the king) that is againft the king. 

. Rochelle was deftined to be the capital of this 
republic, which would be able to form a Rate 
within the kingdom. 

The reformed from this inflrant made prepa- 
rations for war. They appear to have been 
already pretty powerful, fmee they offered the 
pofl: of general to the marechal of Lefdiguieres, 
with a falary of one hundred thoufand crowns 
per month. Lefdiguieres however, who wanted 
to be conftable of France, chofe rather to fight 
. againfl: them than to command them, and foon 
after quitted their religion ; but he prefently 
- found himfelf difappointed in his expediations 
from the court. The duke of LuineSy who 
had never drawn a fword before, now made 
ufe of that of conftable ; and Lefdiguieres hav- 
> ing advanced too far to retreat, was 
^ obliged to ferve under Luines, againfl 
thofe of whom he had hitherto been the chief 
^piotedtor* z 
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The court was under the neceffity of treating 
with all the heads of the party, in order to keep 
’ them within bounds, and with all the gov^ernors 
of the provinces, to raife troops. Lewis then 
marches towards the Loire, and from' thence 
into Poitou, Bearn, and the fouthern provincesi 
the prince of Conde was at the head of a body 
of Huguenot troops, and the conftable de 
Luines commanded the king^s army* 

On this occafioii an ancient form was re'^* 
vived, which is now entirely laid afide.. When, 
they came near a town commanded by a fuf- 
peefed perfon, a herald at arms prefented him- 
ielf before the gates, the commanding officer 
lifteiied to him uncovered, and the herald cried 
out, Ifaac or Jar ob fuch an one, the king, thy 
fovereign lord and mine, commands thee to open 
the gates, and to- receive him and his army as- 
in duty bound 5 on failure of which, I declare 
thee guilty of high treafon in ail its degrees,, 
thou and thy pofterity : thy goods lhall be 
eonfifeated, thy houfes razed to the ground,, 
and'thofe of all who are affifting or abetting to- 
thee/^ 

Almoftall the towns opened their gates to 
the king, excepting that of St. John d'AngeliV 
whofe ramparts he demoliflled, and the Jittfe 
town of Clerac, which furrendered at difere- 
tion. The court, pulled up with, this 
fuccefs, caufed the conful of Clerac and 
sour minifters to be hanged. 

This execution, inftead of difmaying the 
Huguenots, only ferved to irritate them the 
more. PreiTed on all Tides, and deferted by the 
marechal Lcfdiguieres, and the marechal..de 
BoudloB^ they mad« choice of the famous duke 

Bei3r: 
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Benjamin of Rohan, for their general^ wham the/ 
looked upon as the greateft captain of his age ; 
they compared him to the princes of O ranges 
and thought him equally capable of founding a. 
republicj even more zealous in the caufe of re- 
ligion, at leaft in appearance, vigilant, in- 
■defotigahle, never fuffering his pleafures to di- 
vert him from bufinefs, and formed to be ihs’ 
head of a party; a poft which is at befi but 
Hippery, and where foes and friends are equally 
to be feared. The title, the rank, and the qua- 
lities of the chief of a party, had for a jong 
time been the principal object and ftudy of the- 
ambitious throughout Europe. I'he Guei;dis 
and Gibellines had begun it In Italy ; ihc 
Quifes and the Condes ha<] afterwards eihi- 
bli-foed a kind of fchool for thefe politics im 
F rance, which continued till the minority of 
Lewis XIV» 

Lewis XIIL was reduced to befiege his own 
townsv They thought to fiicceed before Mon- 
taiiban, as they had. done before Clerac ; but 
theconfl^bfo-de Luto loft almoft the 
3021 royal army,, under his mafter’s 

■eye. ■ ^ 

Montauban was one of thofe towns, %vhich 
St pre font would not hold out a ii. ge of four 
. days j and it was lb badly in vefted, tliat th-e 
duke of E.oh an threw fuecours twice into tlto 
town, through the befieger.s lines. The mar- 
quis de la Force,-wl-io commanded iji tlie places 
defended himfelf better tii-an he was attackjd. 
This was that James 'Nonpar de la Force-) 
who was fo nn’raculoufiy faved a child, 

froin the mafliicre of St. Bartholomew, ai-cl 
whom Lewis''XlIL- afterwards made rnarcciml 

of 
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#f France. The citizens of Montaubai), whom 
the punifhment of thofe of Clerac had infpired 
with a dciperate courage, refolved to bury 
tbemfelves under the ruins of their town, ra- 
ther than capitulate. 

The conltable, fiiiclmg he could not fuccecd 
by- temporal arms, employed /piritual ones. He 
flint for a Spa.nifli Carmelite, wuho v/as frid by 
bis miracles to have afllfled the catholic -army 
of the empire to win the battle of Prague agninfi: 
the protefiains. This friar, whole name was 
Dorniinc, came to tlie king’s causp, bleffed tire 
army, diihibiited his agnullcs amongd: thern, 
;tnd faid to the king, You fiiall caufe four 
hundred cannon to be fired againft ..the town, 
and at the- four hundredth Montauban will ca- 
pitulate.^’ It probable that four hundred can- 
non-fliot, well diredied, might have produced this 
effecSl: : Lewis ordered them to be fired^ Mon- 
tauban did not furrender, and he was obliged 
to raife the fiege. 

This difgrace'madc the king lefs refpefted 
among the catholics, and lefs dreaded by the 
Huguenots. The conftable was hated by ever/ 
one : he led the king to revenge the difgrace ha 
had received before Montauban, on a little 
town of Guienne called Monheur, where a 
fev'er put an end to his life. Every 
kind of rapine was at that time fo ^ ^ 

coininon, that, as he was dying, ^ ^ 

he fa w his furniture, equipage, and money, 
carried away before his face by his own fervants 
and the foldiers, who hardly left a facet to co- 
ver the corps of that man, who had once been 
the mcift powerful in the' kingdom ; who in 
one hand held the fword of conflable, and 
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the other the feals of France. He died equally 
hated by the people and his fovereign. 

Lewis XIIL was unhappily engaged in a war 
againft one part of his fubjefts. This war was 
the work of the duke of Luines, who wanted 
to keep his mafter embarrafled, and to be con- 
ftable. Lewis XIIL had been accuftorned to 
confider this war as indifpenfably neceiTary. 
The remonftances which dii PleiHs-Mornay. 
when near eighty years of age, made to him 
on this fubject, deferve to be tranfmitted to 
pofterity. After making ufe of the moft ipe- 
clous reafons he could devife, he writes thus to 
him : A king w^ho makes v/ar upon his fub- 

jefe, demonftrates his own w^eaknefs. Autho- 
rity confifts in the peaceable obedience of the 
people, and that is eftablifhed by the prudence 
and juftice of him who governs. The force of 
arms is to be employed only agarnft a foreign 
enemy. The late king would have fent thofe 
new minijfters of ftate back to fchool to learn 
the elements of politics, who like ignorant fur- 
^geonsi could propofe* no” other remedies but 
cauftics and amputations ; or had prefumed to ad- 
yife him to cut off the diieafcd Hmb with that 
which was found/* 

This found reafoning, however, had no ef- 
fe£t upon the court. Idie difeafed limbcaiifed 
too many convulfions in the body, and Lewds 
XIIL who wanted his father's ftrength of un- 
■derftanding, by which he kept the proteftants 
within bounds, thought there was no other way 
to reduce them but by force of arms. He 
therefore marches into the provinces beyond 
the Loire, at the head of a fmall army of about 
thirteen or fourteen thoufand men. He bad 

befides 
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befides a few bodies of troops di/j^erfed fn thefe: 
provrnces* The bad ftate of the finances would 
not allow of larger annics at thattimCj and the 
Huguenots had not a ftronger force to cppofe 
him w'ith. 

Soubife, brother to the duke of Rohan, esr* 
trenched himfelf with eight thoufand men in 
the iihnd of Rhe, which is feparated froia 
.Poitou by a fmall arm of the Tea, which the 
king pafTed at the head of his army at ebb tide^ 
entirely defeated the enemy, and obi iged , / - ~ 
Moubife to riy over to England. It was 
iLiTipojiible to fnew greater intrepidity, or to- 
ga in a more compleat victory. Lewis’s only 
w'^eaknefs was that of fufFering himfelf to be 
governed, and this one wreakiiefs made him 
iniferable all his life, in his houfhold, his go- 
ivernmcrit, his private aifairs, and even in. his 
lead occupations. As to this vidiory it only 
ferved to- furnifo the Huguenot chiefs with 
'frefii refources. 

They negotiated even more than they fought, 

■ as w^as the cafe in the time of the league, and 
•in almoft all civil wars. .More than one rebel 
lard who had been condemned to loie his life 
-by the parliament, obtained rewards and dig- 
.nities, while he was executed in effigy. 7 'his 
was what happened to the marquis de la Force, 
who had driven the royal army from Montau- 
ban, and who ftill kept the field againft the 
king. He had a penfion of twenty thoufand 
crowns, and a marechal of France's ftaffi The 
: greateft fervlces could not have been better paid 
than he wzs for his fubmiffion. Chadllon, Co- 
Jignrs grandfon, fold the town of Aiguemortes 
to the king, and was like wife made a marechaL 
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Several fold their obedience in this nianncr $ 
hut Lefdiguieres was the only one who fold 
his religion : he had fortified himfelf at that 
time in Dauphlny, where he flill profefled the 
reformed religion, and fuflered hirnfclr to be 
openly fol kited by the Huguenot party, to join 
them again; thus keeping. the king in conti- 
3iual apprelienfion that he fliould go over to 
the faifiion. 

It was propofed in the council either to mur- 
der him or make him conftable : the king chofe 
the latter, and then Lefdiguieres became in an 
inflant a catholic, which v/as ncceffary, in order 
to be coDiiable, though not to be inarechal of 
France, Such wasthe cuftom, otherwife the con- 
flaWe’s fword might as well have been in the 
hands of a Huguenot, as the fuperintendency 
of the finances had for a long time been ; but 
the generals of the army, and the chiefs of the 
council could not profefs the reformed religion 
while they w'ere fighting againft it. This 
change of religion in Lefdiguieres would have 
been infamous in a private man, wdio had only 
a fiuall intereft to anfwer; but the greater ,ob^ 
jefis of ambitfon are ftrangers to fhame. , 

Lewis XIIL then v/as obliged to be perpe- 
tually buying fervants and treating with rebels. 
He laid fiege to Montpelier; and fearing to 
meet with the fame difgrace as be had done 
before Montauban, he confented to be received 
into the town, only on condition of confirming 
the edidi: of Nantes, and all the privileges 
;^an$ed to the proteftants. It is probable that 
if he had left all the other proteftant towns in 
the poffefiion of their privileges, and had fol-- 
low^ .the advice of du. Plefiis-Mornay, he 

might 
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nrn^gbt have faved him fcif this war 5 and it h 
•'evident that notwithftanding his vidtory at 
Rhe, he gained very little by carrying it on. 

The duke of Rohan finding that every one 
was making tcrmsj made his Jikewife. It was 
he who prevailed on the inhabitants of Mont- 
pelier to receive the king into their town. He 
fet on foct^ and concluded the general peace 
with the conflable Lefdiguieresj at Privas. The 
king payed him, as he had done the . 
reft, and gave him the dutchy of V alois 
as a pledge. ' 

Every thing remained on the fame footing 
as before the taking up of arms 5 fo that the 
king and the kingdom were at a great expence 
to gain nothing. In the courfe of this war 
there were Ibme few unhappy citimis hanged, 
and the heads of the rebellion were rewarded. 

Lev/is’s council was as much diftrafied du- 
ring this civil war as the ftate itfelf. The 
prince of Conde, who accompanied the king 
every where, wanted to have the government 
of both army and ftate. The minifters were 
divided amongft: themfelves, and they had 
preffed the king to give the conftable’s fword to 
Lefdigmeres, only in order to leilen the prince 
of Conde’s authority. This prince, wearied 
with the continual oppofitibns he had to en- 
counter in the cabinet, went to Rome as foon 
as the peace was' concluded, to obtain of the 
pope that the poft which he pofieiled might be 
made hereditary to his houfe. He might have 
tranfmitted them to his children without the 
brief which he had applied for, and which he 
could not obtain. It was with difficulty that 
fee could even get the title of Highaefs given 
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him at Rome, and all the cardinal priefts took 
the upper hand of him without ceremony. 
This w^as all the fruit of his journey to Rome. 

The court, delivered from the burthen of a 
ruinous and unprofitable civil war, became a, 
prey to frefh intrigues. 7'he miniflers were 
all declared enemies to one another, and the 
king equally diftrufted them all. 

It appeared plainly after the death of Lup- 
ines, that it had been him rather than the king 
who had perfecuted the queen-mother : for no 
fooner was that favourite deceafed, than flic 
was placed at the head of the councIL This 
princefs, in order to confirm her reaiTumed au« 
tbority, refolved to introduce her favourite the 
cardinal Richelieu into the council, who was 
the comptroller of her houfllold, and for %vhom 
file had procured the purple, and never ceaied 
preffing the king to admit him into the mini- 
ftry. Almoft all the memoirs of thofe times 
take notice of the king's extreme repugnance 
to grant this requeft. He treated as an im- 
poltor the perfon in whom he afterwards placed 
all his confidence, and even refiedied upon his 
moral character. 

This prince, who v/as a fcrupulous devotee, 
and naturally diitruitiul, had fomewhat more 
than an averfion to the cardinal on account of 
his gallantries, which were indeed too bare- 
faced, and even ridiculous. He would drefs 
at times like a cavalier, and after writing tracls 
of divinity., go a courting in a hat .and feather. 
De Retz tells us likcwife in his memoirs, that 
he added pedantry to thefe fopperies : but you 
have no occafion for de Retz’s tefliinony, fince 
you have feen the love thefes maiiitained by 

Riche- 
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Richelieu’s orders in his niece's apartments after 
the form of the thefes of divinity, mainuiried 
in the college of the Sorbonne. The memoirs 
of thofe times lilcewifo inforoi us moreover, 
that he raifed his infolentdcfires, real or feigned, 
even to the perfon of the qiien confort, Anne 
of Auferia, from whom he received fuch biting 
raillery as he never afterwards fovgzve. 1 lay 
thefe anecdotes before youy beca ufe they had 
an influence on great events." In theiirfi: place 
they fiicw us that in this finious cardinalj the 
follies of the man of gallantry took nothing 
from the greamefs of the {latefiTian, and that 
the littleneflcs of private life maybe compatible 
with the heroifm of a public ftation. In the 
fecond place, they ferve as a kind of demonftra« 
tioii that the political will which has been pub- 
lifhecl in his name, could never have been of 
his framing. It w’'as not poilible that cardinal 
de Richelieu, who was fo well knov/n to Lewis 
XIIL- for his amorous intrigues, and as thepublic 
gallant of Marion Delorme, could have had 
the front to recommend chaftity to fo chafte a 
prince 'US Lewis, who was at that time forty 
years old, and overwhelmed with dilcafes. 

So great was the king^s repugnance to admit 
him Into the miniftry that the queen-mother 
was obliged to gain over the comptroller la 
Vieuville, who was then the minifter of mofl 
credit, and who feared Richelieu even more 
than Lewis did. At length he v^^as admitted 
into the cabinet againft the inclination of the 
king^and that of the minilbers ; but he had not 
the firfl: place in rank there, which was occu- 
pied by the cardinal de la' Rochefoucault, nor 
yet in credit, which la Vieuville continued 
hold for fome time aftervvards : he had no de- 
- , ' . part- 
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aartment, no fuperiority over the other mmt- 
flers “ He dehred only, lays queen- 
Lther in one of her l.t.ere to the 
to come fomeumes to coanci • ^ 

Her did he pafs fome months upon his firit m- 

troduftion into the miniftiy. 

I muft aarJn remark that I arn fenfibie that 
thele minute particulars are in tlieimdvcs be- 
neath your notice, and ought to be low in 
Greater events; but here they are necellaryto 
cverturn a falfe notion which has m long pic- 
vaikd with the public, 

^vas prime niinifter, and ablolutc npafter ot the 
council. It is this erroneous opinion whicli 
has made the pretended author ot the political 
will fay, When your in^jefty deter mined to 
honour me at the fame time with a ieat in your 
council and a great feare of your confidence, 

I then promifed to ufe all my endeavours to 
humble the pride of the great, to extirpate the 

Huguenots, and_ to raife your repuution in all 

Itfs" mSft that cardinal Richelieu could 
never have expreffed himfelf m this manner, 
fince he had not the king’s conhdence at nrft, 
not to mention how imprudent it y/ou.d have 
been in a minifter to have begun his harangue 
by telling his matter, » I will mife your reputa- 
tion,’’ which was giving him toundetftano, that 
his reputation was low, I fiiall pafs over tne. 
multitude of reafons vvhich prove beyond con- 
tradiaion that the political will attributed to 
cardinal Richelieu neither is nor could have 
been his, and flull now return to bis admi- 
tiiftraaonV 
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What was afterwards faid in relation to the 
niaufoleum ereficd to his memory in the Sor* 
boiine^ ?nagmm dlfp-utandi argimentum^ is the true 
cbaracler of his genius and adlions. It-is very 
difficult to know a man of whom his flatterers 
have faid fo much good, and his enemies fo 
much ill. He had at once to defend himfelf 
againfl: the houfe of Auftrla, the proteitantSj 
the grandees of the kingdoms the queen mother 
Ills benefactreisj. the king’s brother, the queeu 
confort, to. whom he. had the infclencc to pay 
his add relies 5 and I alii 3% the king himfelf, to 
\7hcn'i he • was alwaj'S ncceilkry and always 
hatefuL It was natural for his enemies to en- 
deavour toldefame him by libels , to thefe he cp» 
pofed panegyrics- neither of which are deferving 
of our belief. We arc toreprefent to ourfcives 
fadb. 

To make curfeives as certain of thoie ns 
poffible, it is ncceflary to chafe proper wri- 
ters, For example, what :s to be thought of the 
author of tke life of fathc: jorenh, who auo!:e$ 
a letter of the cardinaFs to tois ftmous Capuchin, 
vrrltten, as he lays, immediately upozi his en- 
trance into the council r As ycu arc the prin- 
cipal agent whom God has employed to bring 
nte to thoie honours to which I now feeinyfelf 
railed, I look upon myielf as bound to ul> 
quaint you that the king has been - pleafed ro 
confer on me the office of prime niiniikr, at. 
the qiieeii’s intreatyF’ 

The cardinal did not receive his patent for 
prime minifrer till the year 1629 , ajid friar 
Jofepli neither brought him to thoie honoar.s, 
iior did he conduct him through them, 

VoL. V. H " 
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Books are but too full of fuch forgerieSj and 
It is no fmali labour to feparate truth from 
falfehood. Let us then take a fummary view 
of the ftormy miniftry^ or rather reign of car- 
dinal de Richelieu. 


CHAR CXLVL 

^Of the Administration of Cardinal de 
RICHELIEU. 

T he comptroller la Vieuville, who had 
lent a hand to raife the cardinal de 
.Richelieu to the mininry, was the firft cnifned 
by him about fix months after his elevatiom 
He was privately accufed of mifdenieanoijrsa 
to^which every comptroller is liable. 

iLa Vieuviile owed his greatnefs to chan- 
.cellpr Silleri, and had been the caufe of his 
difgrace. He was now ruined in his turn by 
■.the perfon who owed his advancement to hiiiu 
Thefe -viciffitudesj which are fo common in all 
.courts, were more fo in that of Lewis XliL 
ihan in anyvOther. La Vieuviile is confined in 
the caftle of Amboife : he had fet on foot a 
■treaty of marriage between the princefs Hen- 
rietta, fifter to Lewis XIIL and Charles prince 
.of Wales, who was foon afterv/ards king of 
■Great Britain. The cardinal put the finiOring 
hand to this treaty, .no.twithfcanding the oppo- 
fition of the courts of Rome and Madrid. 

He favoured underhand the proteftants in 
Germany ; but this did not in the leaffc abate 
his intentioji of ruining thofe in France. 

Before 
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Before he came into the miniitr}r5 they had 
vainiy treated with all the Italian princes, to 
hinder the houfe of Auitrlaa which was at chat 
time fo povrerfui, from remaining in poSelfioa 
of the Valteline^', 

This iittle province^ \¥hich was then of the 
catholic communion, belonged to the Grifoii 
leaguers, who were proteilants. The Spaniards 
wanted to Join thefe vallies to the dutchy of 
Milan. The dnke of Savoy and the Venetians^ 
in concert with France, ftrenuoufly oppofed all 
addition of power to the houfe of Auftrla in 
Italy, At length pope Urban VIIL got the 
fequefrration of this province to be placed ia 
I his hands, and was not without hopes of keep-* 
f ing it altogether, 

Monfieur de Marquemont wrote a long letter 
to Cardinal Richelieu, in which he fet forth 
all the diiBcuities attending this affair. This 
latter anfwered him fay the following famous 
epiflie : The king has changed his council^ 
and the miniiiry its maxims : an army will be 
■fciit to the Vakeiiae, which will make his holiw 
neis leis wavering, and the Spaniard more 
tra&ible/’ Accordingly, the mw^irquis of Ccea« 
vres was Immediately lent to the V alteline, at 
the head of an army. No refpe^b was feewn to 
the pope’s colours, and the country was freed 
from the Auftrian invailon. This was the firft 
event which rendered France of fome confide* 
ration abroad. 


* The fouth-eafl: fubdiviiion of the Gnfons, a fine valley 
smd populous country in SwiiTerland, throug'h 'which ruii$ 
?:i:e river Adda^^ 

H z Under 
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Under the former adminiftration there had 
been a continual complaint of want of money j 
but now enough was found toaffiit theliollan- 
ders v/ith a loan of three millions two hundred 
thoufand livres to put them in a condition to 
carry on the war againft the Spaniih branch of 
Auftria, their ancient fovereign* A fum \vz$ 
likewiie fent to the famous count Mansfeldt^^ 

w^ho 


•* This was Erned, natural fon of Peter Ernei^us III. 
count of Mansfeldt: he was bred a Roman Catholic at the 
court of BrulTels, under his godfather the archduhe Erneil' 
of Auftria, and afterwards ferved with reputation the king 
of Spain in the Low Countries, as weii as the emperor in 
Hungary. About the year i6xo, he quitted the Auilria^ 
fervice in dilguft, embraced Caivinifm^ and engaged in the 
fi^rvice of the proteftant princes. He was undoubtedly the 
moil celebrated partizan of the age in .which he lived ; for 
though he was generally defeated in pitched battles, he 
always found rcfources, by means of which he rendered 
himfelf a very formidable enemy. He was famous for fur- 
prifing towns, routing detachments, traver/ing provinces, 
and extricating himfelf out of the moft dangerous difficul- 
ties. Never was there a captain more indefatigable and 
undaunted, more patient of hunger, cold, and fatigue, more 
dextrous at raffing armies, or more fruitful in all the ex- 
pedients cf war. His friends called him the UrytTes of 
Germany, his enemies fliied him the Attlla of Chriilendom. 
Ke introduced the cuflom of letting troops for hiiej and 
Kept them up at fuch a price, that the Dutch ufed to fay 
of him, in auxilioy csrus in preiio. Being defeated at 
Deffiau by Walilein the] imperial general, he retired with 
Jiis cavalry into the marche of Brandenbourg, and in a little 
time affiembled another ztmy of hve and twenty thoufand 
men, with which he advanced into Hungary, with a view 
to join Bethlem Gabor 5 but this prince having made his 
peace with the emperor, left Mansfeldi’s troops to pcrjfh 
of cold and famine, among the mountains. The count 
feeing extremely chagrined, and finding his health impaired, 
lave up the remainder of his to the duke of Saxe- 

Weymar,, 
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who alinoft fingly fupported the caufe of the 
palatine family and of the proteftants, againft 
the imperial houfe. 

It was natural to expefl, that after alHfting 
the proteftants without doors, the Spaniili mi- 
niftry would itir up thofe in France* and repay 
them (as Mirable the Spaniih ambaffador faid,} 
the money that had been lent to the Hollan- 
ders, Accordingly the Huguenots, protected 
and paid by Spain, renewed the civil war in 
France. It had been the {landing maxim of 
politics among the catholic princes ever fince 
the time of Charles V. and Francis L to airiPr 
the proteflants in each other’s kingdoms, and 
to perfecute them at home. During this new 
war againft the duke of Rohan and his party, 
the cardinal ftill went on negociating with 
thofe powers he had infulted 5 and neither the 
emperor Ferdinand IL nor the Spanifh king 
Philip IV, attempted any thing againft France* 
Rochelle began now to become pow-erful. 
It had at that time almoft as good a fleet as the 
king- It wanted to Follow the example of the 
Dutch, and might have fucceeded, had it found 
among the nations of its own faith an ally 
able or willing to farniih it with proper affift- 
ance : but cardinal Richelieu took care in the 
firft place to fet the Dutch againft it, who from 
the intcreft of religion ought to have.aftifted it^ 
and like wife the Englifh, who, from interefts of 


Weymar, and fet out on his journey to' Venice ; but wa$ 
overtaken by death at a village in Dalnlatia. Perceiving 
his end near, he .caufed himfeJf to be armed at all points, 
and being held up by his attendants; died ftanding, in tii# 
year 163,6. 
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•ftate, were under a flronger obligation to de- 
fend it. The money v/hich had already been 
given to the United Provinces^ and what 
farther proiniied, prevailed on them to 
equip a fleet againil thofe‘‘ whom they called 
their brethren ; thus the eadiolic king rfhited 
the French- proteftants with irioneyj and the 
Dutch protefents fought for the Roman Catholic 
religion 5 while cardinal de Richelieu was dri- 
^ ^ ' vin g the pope’s troops from the Vaiteli ne 
in iavourof the Grifon Huguenots* 

It is matter of fimprize;^ that Soubiib at the 
hesd of the Rochelie fleet fhould venture to at - 
tack the Dutch fleet oiFthe ifle of Rhe, and gain 
^ an advantage ever them vdio pafled for 
^ the bell feamen in the worlds This 
fuccefs would at any otlier time have made 
Rochelle an eflablifhed and powerful republic. 

Lewis XIIL at that time had a good admiral^, 
but ijo fleet. The cardinal on his coming to 
the miniftry found every thing to new-model 
or to repair* It was jimpoflible for him in the 
'ftxort fpace of a year to have eftabliihed a navy. 
It was with difficulty that he could even equip 
ten or twelve fmall men of war. The duke of 
Montmorenci-, the fame who had afterwards fo 
tragical an end, was- at that time admiral ; he 
was obliged to go on board the Dutch admiraFs 
ihip 5, and it was wdth the Dutch and Eiigliih 
fliips that he beat the Rocheller’s fleet. 

This victory flbewed how necellary it was for 
France to make itfelf powerful both by fea and 
land, wdiile it had the Huguenot party to fup« 
prefs at home, and the Auftrian power to un- 
deimins in Europe, The miniftry then granted 

a peace 
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a peace to the Huguenots, in order to have time 
to jirengthen iti'elf. 

Cardinal Richelieu had frill more poweifiii 
enemies to encounter at court. Not one of 
the princewS of the blood liked him. Gallon of 
Orleans^ the Icing’s brother, hated him mor* 
tally. Mary, of Medicis began to look upon- 
the creature of her raifing with jealoufy, AU , 
the grandees caballed againft him* 

He took the place of adirural from the l 62 f> 
di.:he of fviontinorenci, to bellow it on 
Ifuidelf under another name, and by this lie 
riUsde another irreconcileable enemy. Twe? 
fens of Henry IV, C^efar of VendoniCj and the 
grand prior, attempted to oppofc him ; he had 
them confined in the caflie of Vincennes. The 
niarechai Ornano and Talleron Chalais, ftir- 
red up Gafton the king’s brother againft him« 
He caufed'them to be accufed of a defigii againft 
the king himfelri In this accufation he in- 
cluded the duke of SoillbnSj Gafton the king’s 
brother, and the queen confort. 

One time the confpirators were accufed of a 
plot to take away the king’s life, at another, 
that they had formed a defigri of declaring him 
impotent,, of {hutting him up in a cloifter, and 
of giving his crown and wife to his brother 
Gafton. Thele two accufations manifeftly 
contradicted each other, and neither the one 
lior the other were probable. Their real crime 
was that of having joined to oppofe the mini- 
fter, and of having talked of taking away his 
life. The comixiiilioners paffed fentence of 
death upon Chalais, and he was executed at. 
Nants. The marechal d’Drnano died in, his- 
confinement- at Vincennes ; the count of Soif- 

■ fom - ■ 
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fons fled to Italy : the dutchefs of Chevrcufe^ to 
whom the cardinal had formerly paid his ad- 
drefies, but whom he now accufed of having 
ioined in the cabal againft him. efcapsd with 
diiHcuIty from the guards, v;ho v/ere fent to 
arrefl: her, and fled over to England. Anne of 
Auilria was fummoned before the council^ 
forbidden to fpeak to any man, but in the pre- 
fence of the king her hiifband, and ccmpeiled 
to %n an acknowledgment of her guilt. 

Diftrufl, fear, and defolation had now taken 
poiTeflion of the royal family and the whole 
court. Lewis was now the moft unhappy man 
in his kingdom ; he ivas in continual appre- 
henfions of his wife and brother, uneafy In his 
mother’s prcfcnce, whom he had formerly ufed 
fo ill, and who every now and then let fail 
hints of her not having forgotten it s and ffiil 
more perpIeAed with the cardinal, whofe yoke 
he already began to feel. The critical fitua- 
don of affairs v/ithout doors was a frefh Tub- 
jedb of uneaflnefs to birr:, and he found him- 
ielf unavoidably linked to the cardinal by his 
fears and perplexities, by the neceflity he Vi’as 
under of fuppreffing the cabals in his court, 
and of preferving his credit with other nations. 

. Three rninifters, equally pov/erful, v/ere at 
that time in a manner niaffers of the fate of 
Europe ; Olivarez in Spain, Buckingham in 
England, and Richelieu in France. Tiiey had 
all three a natural hatred to each other/ and 
v/ere at once negociating againft one another. 
Cardinal de Richelieu quarrelled with the duke 
Of Buckingham, at the very time that tlie 
Englifh were lupplying hin) with a fleet againil 

the 
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the RoclicIlerSj. and joined wilIi the coimt^duke 
Olivarez at the time that he was depriving the 
king of Spain of the Valteline. 

Of tbeie three minifters the duke of Buck- 
ingham palled for theleail: poKlic- Fie ilione a$ a 
favoarit and a nobleman, was liberal, open, 
and daring, but was not a ffatefoian. The 
inafcery r.e had gained over Charles L was not 
owing to h:s intrigues, but to that afcendency 
which he hrd had over the father, and which be 
ilill j-etaiiied over the fen. Fie was the hand- 
Ibmefl: man of hi^ time, the moil: generous, and 
the moh prouch Fie fancied that no woman 
could reihi: the charms of his perfm, nor man 
the luperiority of his enderiraneing. intoxicated 
with this doublefelf-love, he had carried Charles, 
while prince of XTalcs, into Spain, to many 
the infanta, and thiU he himfejf might make a 
figure at that court. Here, by adding the Spa- 
Bifh gallanti^v to his ov/h afiurance, he attacked 
the wife of the pri'me mbiillcr Olivaiez, and 
by this indif:reei: action hindred the prince's 
marriage. Being Cent afterwards to France in 
1625, to tonducL the princefs Henrietta to 
England, whom he had procured for king 
Charles 1 . he vVl.e again on the point of making 
this debgn nnicarry by an indiicretion of a flili 
bolder nature : he made a declaration to queen 
Anne of Aulrrla, and made no lecret of his 
pailicn for that princcis, though he , could ex- 
pect nothing tVom this adventure but the vain 
honour of having cared to explain hiroleih 
The queen,, who had been brought up in no- 
ticiiS of grdhuUry, which were then allowed in 
Spain, looked upon the duke of Buckingbarn'k , 
H 5 
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laflinefs only as a homage paid to her bean tyg*. 
which could not offend her virtue. 

The pomp afliimed by the duke of Bac« 
kingham was very difpleafing to the court of 
•France, though without making him ridiculous ; 
for greatnefs and aiTu ranee are not regarded in 
that light. He -cendufeed the princefs Henrietta 
to Loiidon, and carried back with him in his 
heart a paiEon for the queen, which was in- 
creafed by the vanity of having declared it* 
This fame vanity led him to venture upon a 
fecond voyage to the court of France. The 
pretext was to make a treaty with the cardinal 
againll the duke Olivarez, as the cardinal had 
before made a treaty wdth Olivarez againil;- 
him. The true reafon was, to be nearer the 
queen, which he fuEiciently fhewed by al! his 
behaviour: however, he was not only refufed'. 
leave to fee her, but king difeharged feveral 
of his wife’s fervants v/hom he fufpefi:ed of fa- 
vouring the duke of Buckingham’s defigns. 
This Englliliman then, at his return home, 
caufed war to be declared againft France, for 
no other reafon .than that be had been refufed 
leave to declare his unjuft pailion. This ad-* 
venture has the.- appearance of tnoi'e in the 
times of knight-errantry. So oddly are the- 
affairs of the world coiinefted, that the ro- 
mantic amours of the duke of Buckingham 
produced a religious v.^ar, and the taking of- 
Rochelle. 

The leader of part}.' takes advantage of all 
ctrcumftances. The duke of Rohan, j^hofe do- 
figns were as deep as thofe of Buckingham- 
■were ■weak and Ihailow, made of this £ng- 
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llfliman’srefentment to obtain a fleet of an hun- 
dred armed fhips and tranfports^j and engaged' 
the Rochellers, who with the reft of the party 
w^ere then at peaccj to receive a fleet of Eng- * 
lifli {hips not in the harbour of Rochelle^ but 
in the ifle of Rhe. Buckingham himfelf makes 
a defcent upon the ifiand wdth about feven. 
tlioufand men. He had only a fmall fort to 
take to make himfelf matter of the iiland^ and 
feparate Fwochelle for ever from France, The 
Huguenot party would then have become un- 
con queraWe. The kingdom was divided, and 
all the mighty projects of cardinal Richelieu- 
W’^ould have vanittied into air, had the duke of' 
Buckingham been only half as great, or at 
leaft as fortunate a warrior as he was a bold and 
enterprifing man. 

■ The marquisv afterwards marccha! de j j 
Thoiras, fared the reputation of France “ 
by keeping the ifle of Rhe with a fmall ^ 
body of troops againft the fuperior force of rhe 


* Tbs feventli srtide of the duke's impeachment by the 
boufe of commons imports, That he the faid duke, as ■ 
sdiviiral, did by indire<Sl and fabtie practices procure one 
of the principal- Mps of his majefty's nav-y- royal, called the ' 
Vanguard, and fix ocher mercliant fhips, to be put into the ' 
hands of the French king.” To this charge he replied. 
The article was fo mixed with actions of great princes, - 
that he dared not in his duty publiOi every palfage thereof t 
but he could 'affinn that thofe fhips were lent to the French 
king at hrfc without his privity ; and when he knew it,- . 
he did that which belonged to an admiral of England; and a, ^ 
true EngliOiman.” Onecaufe afligned for the war w'hich 
the king tills very year declared againft France was, themofl: 
cbrlfcian king's employing againft his proteftant fubjocits o£ 
Rochelle, the Engh.di Hiips which were lent by treaty, ex- 
prefsly on condition that they fnould only alhft the French t 
<PR ths-coaft ofUaly-,. 
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Englifhj and gave Lewis XIIL time to fend an 
.army before Rochelle. The command was at 
firft given to the king’s brotheij Gafloii 3 but 
the king himfelf foon joiricd it in perfon, ac- 
companied by the cardinal. Buckingham v^’-as 
obliged to return to Englandj after having loir 
half his army^ without being able to throve any 
fuccours into Rochelle, where his appearance 
had only ferved to haiien its ruin. The duke 
of Rohan, v^ho had inftigated the Rochellers 
to take up armsj was abfent from the tovvUi, 
and engaged in carrying on the war in Lan- 
guedoc, againfl: the prince of Conde and the 
duke of Montmorenci. 

All three generals were fighting for their own 
intcrefl: : the duke of Rohan to continue him- 
felf at the head of a parly ^ the prince of Conde 
at the head of the king’s army, and to recover 
his credit at court, and the duke of Montmo- 
reiici to keep the command of the troops which ■ 
he had raifed of his own authority, to make 
himfelf mafter in Languedoc, of which he was 
governor, and to raife an independent fortune, 
as Lsfdiguieres had done* Rochelle then had 
only itfelf to depend upon. The citizens, ani- 
mated by religion and liberty, thofe two power- 
ful motives wdth the populace, elecl:cd one Gul- 
ton their mayor, who was, if any thing, rather 
more determined than themielvcs. 7 ''his man, 
before he would accept an onice which gave 
him the chief command both in civil and niili- 
tary affairs, took a poinard, and holding it in 
his hand, 1 accept, faid he, the place of your 
mayor, only on condition of itrikiiig this po- 
niard to the heart of the firft who fhall talk of 
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iiirrendering ; and that it be in like manner 1 

lifed againft me^ if ever I think of capita- f 
lating/’ I 

While Rochelle was thus preparing for the ^ 
moft obllinate refiftance, cardinal Richelim , 
made ufe of every refburce to reduce it, by 5 
building fliips with the moft furprifmg expe- 
ditioii, procuring a reinforcement of men and :i 
artillery, and even aflilrance from Spain, by j 
taking a fpeedy advantage of the aniniofliy be- f 
tween duke Olivarez and Buckingham 5 cm- :: 
ploying the caufe of religion, and making the 
moft fpcclous promlfcs- and obtaining a ficci; 
from the king of Spain, at that time the natu- 
ral enemy to France. To take from the Ro- ' 
chellers ali hopes of affiftance from England, 
the count“diike fent Frederick of Toledo with 
forty fail of Ihips before the port of Rochelle. 

The Spaniih admiral arrives ; but would 
one believe that theib fuccours were rendered 
tifelefs by a mere matter of ceremony, and that 
Lewis XIII. fuffered the Spanifli fleet to return 
home becauie he would not permit its admiral 
to be covered in his prefence ? Whether an af- 
fair of fo much importance was determined by ' ;; . : 
this trivial circumftance, as too ri'equently hap- 
pens, or that the court of Spain had taken urn- T ' 

brage at fome new difputes relating to the Man- ■ , 

tuan fuccefllon, its fleet juft appeared and re- 
turned back again. 

■ The duke of Buckingham was fitting out 
a new armament to deliver the town, and he riri 

might in a very ihort time have rendered all ; 

the eiforts of the French king fruitlt/s. It haa i 

always been the opinion of the court, that car-*., ’ > \ 

-dinai Richelieu warded off this How by takirig' ; ■ > ; 

ad van**;. :< 
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advantage of Buckingham's paffion for Anne of 
'Auitria, and that he prevailed upon the queen 
to write to that duke. It is faid that fhe re- 
queued of him only to fufpend the embarkation ■ 
of his troops for a little time; and that Bucking- 
ham fuffered his weaknefs to prevail over his 
honour and reputation.- 

This anecdote may pOiHbly be Eilfc ; but it" 
has gained fo much credit^ that we cannot dif- 
penfe with relating it : it is perfeftiy agreeable 
to the known charadler of Buckingham^ and 
the fpirit of court-politics at that time ; and 
we cannot otberwife account for Buckingham's 
contenting himfelf with fending only a few 
veflels ^5 which flietved themfelves before the 
town to no purpofe, and returned again into 
their own ports. 

It is no lefs afionifliing to fee the cardinai 
commanding alone at this liege, after the king^s- 
return to Paris. He had a general’s commifEon, 
and this was his nrft eflay in the military art^- 
He now gave proofs that refolution and genius ^ 
can overcome all things, being as exa<3: in pre—- 
ferving difcipline among the trcops, as he 
was careful in efiabliihing a good- police in - 
Paris, and both the one and the other were 


* A fleet of fifty fliips. having on board two thoufand ' 
landmenj was equipped, and failed under the coinmancl 
of the earl of Denbigh, who found twenty fail of. 
French fliips riding at anchor before the harbour of .Ro- , 
cheile, and might have deflroyed them with great safe ; but, 
inftead of attacking the enemy, lie weighed anchor and 
laiied away to Plymouth, where one I.e Brun, a French- 
man, who commanded an Englhh fhip, made foms depofl- 
, lions that implied a charge of coNYSi'dicc or treachery. 
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equalJy difficult. Rochelle could not be re- 
duced fo long as its port was open to the Eng« 
liih fleet 5 it was therefore neceffary to fhut it 
up by fubduing the fea.. In the foregoing civil- 
war, when Lewis XIIL had a defign to befiege 
this place, jufi: as the peace was concluded, 
one Pompeio TargonI, an Italian engineer^. 
hzd contrived a barricado to keep out the fea. 
The cardinal followed this plan, but the lea 
foon threw down the works ; he, not in tho. 
kail difcouraged, begarf them anew. Re car- 
ried a mole, near feven thoufand four hundred 
feet in length, into the fea; this was deilroyed 
by the v^J'inds: neverthelefs he ftill perfiffed, 
and having his Quintus Curtius with him,., 
with the delcription of the mole which Alex- 
binder the Great railed acrofs the harbour of 
Tyre, he fet his people to work again ; and at 
length, by the labour and vigilance of Meteian 
and Tercan, two French engineers, the mole 
was put into a condition to refill the winds aiKi - 
W’^aves. 

i/cwis XIIL . now repaired in per fon lyr . 
to the fiege, and remained there from * ^ 

the montLof March 1628; till the 
place was red need . He was frequen t]y prefen t ‘ 
at the attacks, and encouraged his oificers by 
bis example, and haftened the finifhing of the 
great wwk of the mole. Yet flill they were. 

' in apprehennon of the arrival of another Eng- 
lifli feet, which would dcilroy all they had 
been about. Fortune however favoured their 
undertakings. The duke of Buckingham, when 
Juft ready to fail with aiormidaWe fleet to the 

affiftan'ce 
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« i i- affiftance of Rochelle, is flabbci! 

byan^ Irifli fanatic, without Its be- 
* ingever difcovered who fet hirn on, 

Neverthelefs Rochelle, though cleiiitute of 
ailiftance and even of provifions, ftill main- 
tained a courageous defence. The citizens 
were infpired by the example of the mother and 
of "the duke Of Rohan, who fuffered the 
greateft extremity of want in common with the 
reft. As fome unhappy w^retches, ready to ex- 
pire with hunger, were bev;aiiing their cala- 
mitous fituation before the mayor Guiton, he 
told them, That if one man only w^as left 
alive, he ought to keep the gates fall.’’ 

The befieged found their hopes fome what re- 
vived at the Tight of the Beet which had been 
fitted out by Buckingham, and which now ap- 
peared under the command of admiral Lindfey. 
The Engliih were not able to break through the 
mole, and their iliips w^ere fcattered by forty 
large pieces of cannon^ which had been mounted 

^ This was John Felton, who had been lieutenant of 
infantry, and difappointed in his expedfation of a captain’s 
commifiion. He certainly was a fanatic } but, in this cafe, 
his revenge fcems to have co-operated with his enthufiarm. 
The duke was walking with hr Thomas Frier through 
an entry from one apartment to another, when Felton 
ifabbed him wdth a knife, which he left flicking in the 
wound. Buckingham exclaimed The villain hath kil- 
led me !” and puihng out the knife, dropped dead on the 
floor. The afTafTm might have efcaped j but he fjemed to 
glory in his crime, and furrendered bimfelf immediarely lo 
jullice- He bad pinrxd on the lining of his liat an in- 
feription, declaring his only moti%'e to this a^ion, was tlte 
late remonilrance of the commons againfl the duke ; 
for he thought he could not facrince his life in a nobler 
caufe than iu delivering his country from fuch an enejny. 

Oil 
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, , ■ ' I 

on a TOoden fort built in the fea. Lewis was f 

In peribn in this fort, and expofcd himfclf to 4: 

the fire of the enemy’s fieet, which was obliged . ■ 
to retire, after hndiiig all its cfrorts to relieve 
the town IneSedLuaL , 

Famine at length fabdued the courage of the , .■ 
Roche]] ers 5 andj after a whole year’s fiegCj 
which they had fuiiained by themfelves, they 
were obliged to furrender^ notvvithftanding the 
mawor’s poniard, which always lay 
upon the table in the tov/n-hali, 
ready to pierce the heart of him who 
fhould mention a capitulation. And here it 
may not be iiTipropcr to remark^ that neither 
Lewis XHL as kings cardinal Richelieu as mi* } ■" 

niRer, nor the marechals of France as officers 
of the crown, figned the articles of capitula- 
tion, but only two field-marlhals. llochelie , ; 

was only deprived of its privilegesj and no one ; 

loft his life. The Roman catholic religion was 
eftabliflied in the town, and the country round 
about, and the inhabitants were left to their 
Calvinifm, as the only thing which they had ■ 

remaining. ; 

The cardinal was determined not to leave 
his work iinfiniftned; he marched into the other . 
provinces of the kingdom, where the reformed ■ 

had feverai ftrong holds, and where their num- 
bers were ilill formidable, He knew that he > 

muft fubdue and difarm the Huguenot party 4 

entirely, before he could be at liberty to errl- 
ploy his whole ferength againfl: the houfe of 
Auftria in Germany, Flanders. Italy, and Spain » 

It was requifite that the ftate fliould be in unity 
and peace at home, in order to difturb the quiet 
of other ftates, '■ 

■Tha 
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The interefting affair of giving a duke to 
Manfuaj that might be dependent on Frarxce in- 
i'tead of Spain, after the death of tbelaft princej,. 
had already inxdted the arms of France into 
Italy, Guilavus Adolphus at the fame time 
was meditating the inyalion of Germany, and 
he was to be flip ported. 

In this inadcate fituation of affairs the duke 
€f Rohan, who ilill continued firm aniidfl: the 
juins of his parly, makes a treaty with the king 
of Spain, v/ho promifes to give him ailiflances 
sifter having furniihed fuccours againft him 
the very year" before, Philip IV, after confult'- 
iiig liis council of confciencc, promifes a yearly 
penfion of thirty thoufand ducats to the chief 
of the Huguenot party in France j but the mo- 
ney came ilowly, and the king’s troops laid 
all Languedoc wafte. Privas wais given up to 
plunder, and all who were found in it llain. 
The duke of Rohan, unable to carry on the- 
war, ftill found means to make a general:: 
peace for his party on as good terms as he 
could ; and the fame man who had but lately 
entered into a treaty with the king of Spain^. 
in quality of head of a party, now treats in the 
fame charadfer with the king of France, his 
niafrer, at the very time that he flands condem- 
ned by the parliament as a rebel ; and, after 
having received money from the Spanifa court 
to maintain his troops, he demands and receives 
1628 crowns from Lewis XIIL to 

complete their pay and difnifs them. 

The other proteftant towns in France had: 
the like treatment with Rochelle ; their fortifi- 
cations were demolifhed, and they were de- 
^rive4 pf all thofe privileges which might prove; 
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dangerous ;; they were allowed liberty of con- 
fcience^ and the ufe of their churches, municipal 
laws, and chambers of edicts, •which could not 
do any hurt. Every thing was appexued 5 and 
the powerful Calviailrical party, inftead of 
eftabliiliing a ftate, was difarmed and deprefled 
beyond recovery. Switzerland and Holland 
"were not fo povverfal as this party vidaen they 
eredied thomlelves into independent ibvreign- 
ties ; Geneva, which was far lels coniiderable, 
made itielf free, and continued ib ; and yet the 
protefvants of I'rence fell In rhe attempt. The 
icafon was, that the party itfelf tvas difperfed 
In its provinces 5 that one half of the people 
and the parliaments were catholics ; that the 
2'oyal arnjy ferit againfi: them found their coun«* 
try open and def'enceiefs ; that they v/ere at- 
tacked by troops much fuperior and better dif- 
ciplined than their own ; and laftly, that they 
had to deal with cardinal Richelieu, 

Lewis XIII. whole charadler is not fulScIently 
known, never gained fo much perfonal reputa- 
tion as at this juncture j for, after the taking 
of Rochelle, tvhile his armies were reducing 
the Hungarians to obedience, he fupported his 
allies in Italy ; he marched over the ivyr ' 

Alps to the aliiftance of the duke of 
Mantua, in the midftofafevere win ter, . , 

forced three barricadoes in the paft of Suzra, made- 
himfelf mafter of that towm, obliged the duke 
of Savoy to join him, and drove the Spaniards 
out of CafleL 

In the mean tvhile the cardinal de Richelieu 
was treating with all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, and againft the greater part of them. He 
a capuchii^. friar to the diet of Ratifton, to 

'impofe.' 
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impofe upon the Germans, and to tye up the em-^ 
peror’s handsfrom meddling in the affairs of Italy, 
At the fiune time Charnaffe was employed to 
encourage Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sv/e- 
den, to Invade Gernianyi a prqieci: to wbicli 
Guftavus was already very well ditpefed. While 
Richelieu was thus trying to fhake all Europe, 
the cabal of the king's brother and the ttvo 
queens vainly attempted to ruin him at court. 
His great credit occailoried as much dilhnbrnce 
in tke cabinet, as bis intrigues excited aiiorders 
in other kingdoms. We mull: not fiippofb that . 
thefe commotions at cciiit were the eiiects of 
a deep policy or well concerted defigns, which 
united a party fkiimily formed for overthowing 
him, and railing a perfon in his room worthy 
of fucceeding him. Thefe fatal divillons were 
for the mofl: part produced by a humour which 
frequently governs men, even in the greateft 
affairs. The queen-mother, though flic ftill 
kept her place in the council, and had been re« 
gent of the provinces on this fide the Loire^ 
during her fon’s expedition to Rochelle, was 
exafperated againft the cardinal, who affe&d 
to appear, no longer dependent on her. The 
memorial drawn up in defence of this prin- 
r cefs takes notice, that the cardi- 
^ nal coming one daj^ to pay his court 
to her, and her majefty enquiring after his 
health, he repliedj with his eyes flaming with 
anger, and his lips trembling, I am better 
than fome here w'ould wifh me to be/* The 
queen exprefled her indignation at his infolence : 
the cardinal flew in a paflion 5 he afterwards 
afked pardon, and the queen grew pacified 5 
and two days afterwards they quarrelled again^ 
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that policy which fometiracs fubdues the paf- 
fions in the cabinet, not being always mafter 
of them in convcrfatioiic 

Mary of Medicis at that time \ 
took from the cardinal the place of ^ 
comptroller of her houfhoid. The '^^^9 
firif fruit of this quarrel v/as the patent for 
prime minifter, which the king made out with 
his own hand for the cardinal, and addreffed to 
him, extolling his valour and rnagnanimity, 
and leaving a blank fpace for the falary of the 
office, to be filled up by the cardinal himfelfi 
He was already high admiral of France, under 
the title of comptroller of navigations and, 
after depriving the Huguenots of their ftrong 
holds, he fecured to himfclf.Saumur, Angers, 
Honfleur, liavre-de-grace, and the ifies of Ole-^ 
ron and Rhe, which became fo many caution-^ 
ary places in his hands againft his enemies. He 
was attended by guards, and his pomp ecllpfed 
that of the crown he was accompanied with 
all the exteriors of royal and all authority 
was vefied in him. 

The fituation of aSairs in Europe made him 
more necefiiiry than ever to his maiter and 
the ftate ; the emperor Ferdinand IL fince 
battle of Prague, had made himfelf defpotic in 
Germany, and was become very powerful iu 
Italy. His troops were at that time beiieging 
Mantua; Savoy was wavering between France 
and the houfe of Auftria ; the marquis of Spi- 
nola was in the dutchy of Milan with a Spanifii 
army. The cardinal refolved to oppofe Spinola 
himfelf ; he procures a patent creating him ge- 
neraliffimo of the army deftined foi' Italy, and 
the king iu this patent orders the fame obe- 
dience 
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dience to be paid to him as to his own perfoit,*: 
Thus this prime minifter exercifing the office 
of conftable, and having under him two mare- 
chals of France, marches into Savoy. 
^^3^ He enters into a treaty on his march | 
but in the chara<9:er of a crowned head, and 
infifts upon the duke’s coming to Lyons to 
meet him : this however was refufed. The 
French army makes itfelf mailer of Chamberry 
^ and Pignerol in two days. At length 
3 the king himfelf fets out for Savoy, tak- 

ing with him the two queens, his brother, and 
a whole court, declared enemies to the cardiiiaL 
who only arrive to be witneffes to his triumphs* 
The cardinal comes back to Grenoble to meet 
the king, and they march together into Savoy*, 
j I Lewis XIIL is feized with an epidemL 
diforder, and returns to Lyons. At 
^ this juncture the dakc of Montmorenci;, 
with a handful of men, gains a signal' vidory 
over the conjoined army of Imperialills, Spa- 
niards, and Savoyards, at Vegliana, and wounds ; 
and takes prifoner with his own hand their ge- 
neral Doria. This adion crowned him with 
glory, and the king wrote to him in thefe 
terms : I think myfelf as much obliged to- 

you, as . a king can be to a fubjed.” This ob- 
ligation however did not prevent this great man 
from being brought to the fcafi'bld tv/o years 
afterwards. 

There was nothing lefs than fuch a vidory 
required to fupport the intereil and reputation 
of France, at a tiixie that the Imperialilts had 
taken and facked Mantua, were purfuing the 
.duke which Lewis XIIL proteded, and had 
beaten the Venetians, his allies, The'cardi- 
X naly 
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tial, whole greatefi: enemies were thofe he had 
at court, kft tas duke of Montmorenci to 
nght againft the enemies of the kino-dom 
applied hunfdf to obferve the motioni of thofe 
he himieit tiad aoout the kino-. Th>'s.nionir/-' 

was then dangeroufly ill at^Lyons',' infomu^h 
uiatjiis sue was defpaired of. The conf:d=”t” 

v/lm wore too. much hT a 
-uiiv, aweady oegan to propofe to Gaiion 
marry h.s brctlier’s wife, who was all .f 
p^earance^ on the point of becoming a vv/d^w 
P’-eP^i-ations for retiring to 
recovered, and thofe who 
loinitied their hopes on his death were dn 
founued. Tne cardinal followed him to P^r? 
where he found more intrigues than there were 
in La.y, between the empire, Spain, Venice 
Savoy, Rome, and France. e«ice, 

^viS^‘S"l’ ambaiTador, had joined 

^vuh two queens againft him. The two 
orotners ct the name of Marillac, the onc^arm 
thal of France, and the other keeper of th“ 
feals, who were indebted to him for theft nrZ 
feiments,_ flattered thcmfelves with the hopw of 
luiniiig him, and fucceedinff in his 

™rih.I of Bairc„pio„, 

-ny rnmg, was m their fecret. The kifJv 
nrft valet de chambre, Beringhen rnmt 
cated to the obal all that pJhd in the 5ng^ 
yartment. i he queen-mother a fecond Hwp 
deprives the cardinal of his place of co-n->tv^?f 
of her houfhold, which fee had been oblfted to 
eftore to Him; an ofnee which the cad-naJ 
■iookea upon as beneath his dignity and pride 

-ofe. His mece, afterwards dutchefs of Aiguil^ ' 
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Ion, was difmifled ; and Mary of MediciSj by 
dint of reiterated entreaties and complaints^ 
obtained her fon"s promife to diveft him of the 
miniftry. 

There was nothing more in thefe intrigues 
than what we every day meet with in the 
houfes of private perions who have a great nuni-» 
her of fervantsj they were common tribes | 
but here the fate of France, and even of Eu» 
rope, depended on them. The private treaties 
with the Italian- princes, with Guftavus Adol- 
phus king of Sweden, ivith the United Pro- 
vinces and the princes of Orange, againfl the 
emperor and Sptin, were in the hands of Rich e- 
lieu, and could, not be taken from thence with- 
out endangering the Rate. Never- 
thelefs, the king’s weaknefs, with 
the inward diilfke he had taken to 
the cardinal on account of his fuperiority, de- 
termined him to give up this neceffary miniiber, 
and, overcome by the obftinate folicitations ajid 
tears of his mother, he promifed to difgrace 
him. The cardinal entered by a back-door into 
the room where they were concluding his ruin 5 
the king rofe and left the apartment without 
ipeaking to him ; he now looked upon himfelf 
as loR, and prepared for a retreat to Flavre-de- 
Grace, as he had a few months before done to 
retire to Avignon, fiis ruin appeared the more 
certain, as the king the fame day gave the 
marechal de Marillac, the cardinars declared 
enemy, a power to make peace and war in 
Piedmont. Then the cardinal prepared in ear- 
neft for his departure; he had already fent his 
riches five and twenty leagues ofF, on mules^ 
witli orders not to pafs through any town, a 
■ ^ pix- 
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precsution he had taken againft the hatred of 
the populace. His friends advife him to try 
one efi’oi t more Vvith the king. 

The cardinal accordingly goes to the king 
at Veriaillcss which was at that time a fmall 
hunting-feat which Lev/fs Xlll.had bought for 
twenty thcufand crowns, and which lias fince 
been made by Levris XIV. one of the nobleff 
palaces in Europe, at an imnienfe expence. 
The king, who had iacriiiced his niiniiler thro’ 
wcaknels^ by the ikme weakneis puts hi nfcif 
_2gain into his hands, and gives up to him all 
tiiofe who had plotted his niin. This day, 
will goes by the name of the day of 
fixed the cardinaFs abfolulc pc-Vv'Cr. 
Tc.-j very next morning the 
keeper of the teals v/as arreited and F 
comfViitted prifoner to Chatcaudun, ^ 
where he died with grief, 7 'he fiime clay the 
cardi.r.'il diipatched a irxfiengcr of fiate, In the 
ki;'.;:';: j.aniC, to the two marechais, de hi Force 
and rrg, with orders to arreil ihenjare- 

clird :ie k'lc'-iii.ic, at the head of the army of 
whiuli he v/iis goleg to take the (blc coirimarKh 
"i'he siirfcnyer arrives aii hour after the mare- 
chal had received the news cf Richelieu’s dil- 
guace, and he finds himmif a prifoner in the 
very irklauf: that he thought himfelf mafter cf 
the iiate, in conjunction with his hrorher. 
kichviieu relblvcd to bring this general to an 
iynom’nious death by the hand of the exccu- 
ricaa'i’, inc extortion: the trial lalled near two 
vcai.’;, mull relate the coiilequciices that 

attcialcd it, in this place, to avoid breaking in 
vhe thread of this afiair, and to iiiew 
what icvcrge can effect Vrhen arn:-ed with 
V OL. V, I iupreme 
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fuprenie power^ and coioared with the ap- 
pearances of jiiftice. 

The cardinal was not fatisfied with depriving; 
the niarechal of the. right of being tried by the 
courts of parliament ailembled, a right which 
had been fo often violated^ nor with having 
appointed coiiKniiHoners to try him at \^erduin 
on whofe feverity he thought he nsight depends 
Thefe firfL judges havings notwithftandsng the 
threats and promifes uied to work upon them;, 
agreed to admit the criminal to juftify himfelf; 
the cardinal annulled the fentence, and appointed 
other] udgesj among v/hom were Mariilac’s rnoft 
inveterate enenries ; in particular Paul Hay du 
Chaftelet, known by the bitter iatire he wrote 
againfi the two brothers* Never was greater 
contempt ihewn to the forms of juftice and 
common decency, than by = he cardijial on this 
oecafion, who had the priibner removed to his 
own country- ho ufe, Vvdiere the trial was car- 
ried on in his prefence. 

It, is exprefsiy forbidden. by the law’s of the 
kingdom to detain any one prifoner in a pri- 
vate iioiife j but there were no laws agaimi 
powerful revenge. The laws of the church 
w^ere as little refpecced as thofe of the ftate, and 
decency. The new keeper of the feals, Cha- 
teauneuf, who had latcljv nicceeded the prifo™ 
ner's brother, fate as prcfident of the court, 
where decency forbid his appearance ; and tho' 
a fub- deacon, andpoiTciled of benefices, he pre- 
iided at a criminal procefs; the cardinal had 
procured a dirpenfacion from Rome, in virtue 
of which he had the power of palling lenience 
of death. 


This 
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This trial flicws uSj that the lives of the un- 
foitiinate depend oti a defire of plcali-.ig men 
power* The moft iTiioute adtions of the m. - 
chaPs life were enquired ii-to. The}? pi’etenJed 
to have difcovered ibnie ribufes in the exerei'b 
of his cominand, fonie lllick thcii^h cuitornury 
proiitSj which he had for-:ic]ly cither by 

bmifelf or bis ferva-ue, in the Inzilding the ci-- 
tadel of Verdun* It L an unheard of things 
;^ald be to his judges, that n nian of rny rank 
■'hobhl be proU:ci'i;rd with lb nww:; rlgcur and 
h'juffce y my vrhcle trial relates to nothing 
nui; hay^ ftraws icones, and Kmed^ 

Nevertiiclefs- this gcucril, covered with 
Wouadsj and bending ben the fervitude of 
forty yearsy was condenincu to die, under the 
tame king who had bcfto'/;ccl revvards on thirty 
shl'dcdhu who had been in oren rebellion ai^ainil 

D.irlng tile iirft preparations for this Grange 
triah the eardiral ordered Borlnghen to leave 
the kirigderU;; and hnnnfoiied all thofo who hrul 
;>rte:npt!;d to overtbrewbim, or of whom lie 
had theleali iinplcion. 'Fhis clifjday of a re- 
venge as mean cruel, focmed little to agree 
widi a- mind occupied with the fate of Eu- 
rope: 

At that rime be concluded that treaty with 
Guitaviis Adolphiis againit Frederick IL which 
wns Intended ro iliakc the iinperid throne. It 
coil: France only three hundred thouiand livres 
per annum, to low divibons in Germany, and 
iO oppgcfi both emperors at once till ‘the peace 
of "v'r elrphalia ; and Guilavus Ardolphus had 
already entered upon the courfe of his vlci'orics, 
which gave France all the time and liberty it 
I 2 could 
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coaid defire to eftablifii its greatneis^ aiid to 
feciire its own peace by the troubles of other 
nations ; but the minifter, by his want of mo- 
deration, excited the public hatred agairrll- him, 
and made his enemies implacable, Gafton duke 
cl Orleans, the king’s brother, iied from court 
to his appenage of Orleans, and from thence 
to Lorraine, proteftiiig chat he v/ould never fet 
foot in the kingdom fo long as the cardinal, the 
perfecutor of himfelf and his mother, continued 
at the helm of affairs. Richelieu caufed all the 
friends and adherents of the duke to be declared 
guilty of high treafon, by a decree of council. 
'Fhis decree was lent to the pari iarnent to be 
regiflered ; the \miccs were divided on this cc- 
cafion. The king, incenf-d at this div'iiion, 
lent for the parliament to tl:<e Louvre, who 
went thid^er on fcor, and adJx'elled the king 
upon their knees. The acf of divifion was 
torn before their faces, and three of the prin- 
cipal members were banifhed. 

The cardinal was not contented with fup- 
porting his authority, now connected with that 
of his inafter, in this arbitrary manner. Having 
forced the prefuniptivc heir of the crov/n to Ry 
the kingdom, he made no Icruple of cauiing 
the queLn-mcLher to be put under arreT 'I'his 
a delicate undertaking, cc nudering that 
the king had already repented of bis behaviour 
to his niother, and of having rucriSced her to a 
favourite*. The cardinal made uie of argu- 
raents of ffate to fHfie the voice of nature in 
the king, and fc-t all the engines of religion to 
work to quiet his fcruples. On this occafion, 
lie employed the talents of father Jofeph du 
I'rernbiay, a capuchin- as extraordinary a per- 
; ' ^ ■ ibnage 
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fonage in his way as Richelieu bimrelF j he was 
a cunning cnthuilaft, who could occafionally 
be either the faaatic or the impoftoi', and who 
attempted at one and the fame time to let up a 
CTUiade agai nil the Turks, to found the order 
of the nuns of mourit Calvary, to turn poet an d 
negociatcr, and to rchc hinitelf to the purple 
and the niinhhy. This maji, being au.nittetl 
into one of the private councils of coniciciice, 


Invented to do evil 


:iie ruU/C; 


;nde;'t::c;; to prove to the 


of 
that he 


not cr.!y nng 
mother’s power to eppoie his ; 


toruary 
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. but ought to put i: cut of his 
ter. Tlie 

court vvas then at Uompe-gne ; d e 
king quitted it, and lo-t his mo- 
ther flirroundecl with guards, who 
prevented her from itiiring. Her friend;::, crea- 
tures, and fervants, aucl even her own pbylT 
cian, were fent to thcBallile and other pnTons^ 
Bafriie was always full during this admi- 
niitration ; the inarechal cle Baflompiere, only 
for beinjv uilpi.cred of noi: being in the cardi- 


iiai's intcreli:, 
of that mi -dll:. 
■ From that 


,vas fcut up there duriA*ig the lif 


re 


time 


her fon nor Paris more, that city v/l^ich 
{he had beautilded with the famous palace ^ ^ 

called the Luxembourg, with noble aqueducts 
urdtnown till her time, and with the iine public 
walk which ftiil goes by the name of theChieen’s. 
Conti nually a prey to favourites, fne palled the reft 
of her days in a voluntary but unhappy exile. 
The widow of Henry the Great, the mother 
of a king of France, and the mother-in- law of 
three crowned heads, w^anted fometimes the ne- 
cd'iaries of life* The foundation of ail thefe 
I 3 quarrels 
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quarrels was^ that Lewis Xlli Vi^ouid be go- 
verneiK and that he cho/e rather to be go- 
ve-'pcd hy his miniibcr than his mother^ 

i’his CJueen^ who had ib long governed the 
Idagdon'j, iled firil to Braiills 3 andn from tier 
alykirn thcroj calls to her km and the fliprerne 
ccnitG of the kingdom for jikHce agakifl: her 
enemy. She becomes a pohonnc;- to that par- 
liament, (of Paris) whoib ramon Prances me 
hmi ib open regadred while regenf, and fbnt 
haci: vVora her nrcflnjcc to confne tbemkives 
to the trial of cauLs: ib Prangiy Jees oar way 
of 'hinkiiig change vvilh our k:*rm;iCs« klor 
prtbdc;: k fib to Lo ken in the:b tar.n:; : 'T',in: 

re-iKci: o: kbu'm qir.en of h'r/n.;ae and PTa- 

hi'.s hc'-.n ’^'.icta: neci iC; crt.:. a.; ol" wcsm-* 

pPm'e. wichci:: b-.. n g ameied or ihcwd'td of, 
occ, i* he I'ap'ea.-ea ecnn\‘pj':in.:o prci'crrec: again :r 
the carfinal by the queen's friends, Icfi great 
pare of their force by being too ftrongly urgecl^ 
and becaufe thofe who dictated them for herj 
by mingling their oa/n grievances v/iih her 
forrov/s, joined too many falie accufations wdth 
the true ones 3 in feert, fhe only added to her 
misfortunes by complaining of them, 

If 6?” nuni&r anlwered the 

repveicntailons againft him^ by get ting 
hioifelf created a duke and peer, and appointed 
governor of Brittany. Every thing fccoriGed his 
Wilhes, not only in the kingdom, but alfo ia 
Italy, German}', and the Ncthedands. Jluius 
M azarine, who had been employed by the pope 
as his miniftcr in thea&ir of ivlantua^ was nevv 
become the m'inliler of France, by his happy 
dexterity hi negochuions 3 and, by ilrviiig car- 

dmai 
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diiial dc Richelieus he, without forefeeing it, 
laid the foundation of that fortune which after- 
\vards made him that miniftefts fuccefibr» Aii 
advantageous treaty had lately been made with 
Savoy, by which that fiate ceded PigneroJ for 
ever to .b'rance. 

In the Low Countries the prince of Orange, 
by the afiiilance of the money he received trcni 
the French court, made fet^eral conquefe upon 
the and the cardinal had ijitelligencc 

even in Drsdlcls. 

In Germany, the extraordinary fnccefs of 
CTuilavus’s arms coritributed to augment tho 
inerii: of the cardinars feivicis in France. Li 
a word, the uninterrupted profperity of his ad- 
miMifiraticn deprived ail his enemies of the 
power to hurt him, and left him at: full liberty 
to pur fue his revenge, which the good of the 
ibte feemed to authorize. He erected a court 
of juffice, which paffed fenteuce againft all the 
fiicnvls andi adherents of the/juven-rnother and 
the kirgh; brother. 'Fhe number of proferibed 
was prodigious ; not a day palled without fee- 
hug gibbets loaded with the figures in effigy of 
thofe of both foxes, who had' followed the for- 
tunes, or fhared in the councils of the two 
royal exiles ; fearch was made after fome pby™ 
heians and drawers of nativities, who had ufid 
tnat the king had not long io live, and two 
Were achinlly lent to the galleys. In. fliort, 
tOe q iiecn- mother’s ollaies, and even her dow- 
ly, were confilcatcd ; who thereupon v rots 
thus to her ion : I am not willing to charge 
you with the feizure of my eftates, nor lC'C in- 
ventory which has been taken of them, as if 
I was already dead 5 i can never believe that 
1 4 you 
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r you would deprive her of nourifliaicnt 
who gave you your life/’ 

The whole kingdom murmured at thcTe pro * 
ceedingSj but no one dared to fpcakout. Thoie 
who would have taken part with the queen- 
mother and the duke of Orleansj were with- 
held by their fears. The marcchal duke of 
pylon tniorenci, who was governor of Ivangue- 
docj was the only one v/hoat that time thought 
hirnfelf fufSciently powerful to withftand the 
cardinars fortune, and to iet binn'elf up as the 
head of a party ; but his g^reat courage v/as not 
alone fulHcient to fupport this dangerous part, 
lie was not mailer of two provinces, like Lef- 
diguieres, who had found means to make hini- 
feif abfolute in Daiiphiny ^ his prodigality had 
put it out of his power to purchafe a number 
of dependents, and h\s Icve of pleafure and 
amufement did not funer him to attend wholly 
to buline/s. In a word, to be the head cf a 
party, he Hiould have had a party, but he had 
none. 

Gallon him the flattering title of aven- 
ger of the, royal family. They thought them- 
ielves fure of the aiHilance of Charles I V. duke 
of Lorraine, wliofe filler the duke of Orleans 
had married ; but Charles could not defend him- 
felf againlt Lewis, who had already made him™ 
ielf mailer of part of his dominions. The court 
of Spi^in gave the king’s brother hopes of an 
army in the Netherlands and at Treves, to lead 
into, France ; but he with difficulty got toge- 
ther three theufand German horfemen, wdiom 
he could not pay, and who lived entirely upon 
plunder. It was fuppofed, that as foon as he 
appeared in France wdth this handful of men, 

ail 
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all the nation was to join him ; inflead of 
v/hichj not one flirred in his favour during his 
whole marchj from the borders of Phanche 
Compte to the provinces of the Loire's' and as 
far as Languedoc. He hoped likcwife that the 
diike of Epernoiis who had marched over the 
whole kingdom to deliver the queen his mo- 
ther* and who had carried on a warj and after- 
wards concluded a peaccj in her favour, w^oulcl 
now declare for that queen whofe caufe he had 
10 warmly iupportccL and for one of her fens, 
the prefumptive heir of tlic crown^ againif: 
a ntiniiler, whe^e pride had ib frequent!}’ mor- 
tided his own. This re feu rcc^ however, power- 
ful as it feemed, failed as others had done* 
The duke of Epernon, who had almoft ruined 
hiiT.'felf in auifting the queen-mother, com- 
plained. of having been neglected by her, after 
fuch efientiai icrvices. He hated the cardinal 
mere than any perfon living, but at the iamc 
time he began to fear him. 

The prince of Conde, who bad engaged in 11 
war to eppefe the niarechal d’Ancre when mi- 
li liter of ::ate, was far from thinking of de- 
claring againfr S-ichejicu 5 he yielded to this 
minifter’s genius, and, ibiely intent upon mak- 
ing bis own fortune, folicited the command of 
the army on rhs other fide the Loire, npyainit 
his brother-in-law, Montinoiv nci. T'he count 
of Sclilmv* had Lhen enh- an impotent hatred to 
the cnrdiiuiL and did nei: dare to declare him- 
leiL 

T'he duke of Orleans thus dcLrrcd, only he- 
caule he was not Ibrong enougl^ rrarerlbJ the 
kingdom more like a fugitive at ihit head cr'ns 
fureigu bandiai, than a prince inuKhing 10 - 
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gi'/e battle to a -king. - At Icngih he comes to 
Lariguedoc, where he is joined b]- the duke cf 
Montmorenci with fix cr ievea rhouiand men^ 
which he called an army, and which he had 
raifed partly at his ov/n expence, and partly 
by proniifes. Difcord, which always inilnuates 
itlelf into parties^ weakened tlicie forces aimcit 
as’fbon as they were gathered tcsgeihev.. 'I'he 
duke of Elbeuf, Gafton's favourite, wanted to 
fliare the command with Montniorcnci, who 
had been at all the charge and trouble, and was 
in his own government. 

The very day of the battle of Cafllenaudari 
was opened by a dilpute betwecii Gaiboi?. and 
MontmorcncL Th if could hardly be 
^ called a battle 5 it was an encounter, 
a fkirnuii, in which the duke fell 
upon a finall detachment of the royrd army, 
commanded by marechal Schornberg 5 and^ whe- 
ther through his natural impetuolity, through 
vexation and deipair, or by haviiig drank too 
freely, which was but too commen at’ that 
tiqie, he leaped a large ditch, followed only by 
five or fix of his people. IT is was fighting 
like- the old knight-errants, and net like a ge» 
neraL After breaking through fcv'cral of the 
enemy’s ranks, he fell to the ground 'woiirided, 
and was taken in fight of the duke of Orleans 
and his little army, v/ho made not the leafr mo» 
lion to a/Iift him. 

There v/as another of Henry IV.’s fons pre™ 
fent at this battle befidcs Gafion ; this was the 
count of Moret, the natural ifilie of that mo- 
narch and mademoifelle de Eeuil, who ven- 
Uyyu his perfon more than the lawful heir, and 
Woldd not Qui? Montmorcnci^ but was flaia 

fighting 
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fighting by his fide. This is the fame count 
of Morel wiioin report afterwards brought to 
life and made an hermit; an idJe Rory which 
was blended with thefe fatal events. 

The taking of Montmorenci totally di/pf- 
rited Gafton^ and dlfperfed the army v/hich he 
owed v/hoiiy to that nobleman. 

'i'he prince had now nothing left but to fub- 
mit. Ihe court ient Bullion^ counfhiior of 
ilate^ and comptroller of the finances^ to himj 
With a promiie of Montmorenci’s pardon. Ne- 
verthelefs this pardon was not ftipulaced in the 
treaty the Icing made with his brother^ or ra- 
ther the anincity he granted him : it is not 
aiihng nobly to .deceive the weak and unfortu- 
nate; but; the cardinal was bent upon humbling 
the kying’s brother, and putting rvlontmorenci 
to death. Gailon hh’nfelf prornifeJ in an ar- 
ticle of this treaty, To love the cardinal de 
Richelieu/' 

The fatal end cf the marechal duke of Mont- 
morenci'-^ is well known. His piinifament was 
jufi, though that of the marechal ds Marillac's 
had n-r-t been fo. But the death of fo hopeful 
an chlcG!', who, by his great courage, gerrero- 
fuy, and amiable qualiiicationSs had gained the 


lie %7KS tried ?„t Tholoufe befnre commitiioners., cF 
'.vliorn the chiei v/na an eccleliairic, monfiewreie l\\i.b:.ilxrv. 
de ChatcaiLinei.f, svho obtained a difpanf^i'iion from the pept: 
for being prclent as judge at a trla] ibr !?fb: but this Ihtioa 

coiiid not fcrteA him from - he- cf i in con- 
demning a nobleman, to v/holb fa;’-;:' be h'ul h -: -n uare. 

duke cle fJonimorcnei Was beheaded atThvh;u!e, on 
t:.:; ^■^y of i,i the year if;:!: and Adi 

m'i-. evu!liy regrened, moA nicOLipiiibcd rcidnml-bi'i- 

tiv’bkman in rrsnoe, . <, 

16 - , ‘ love 
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love and efteem of all France^ made the eardi- 
xial more odious than that of Marillac had 
done. It has been faid, that when lie was com- 
mitted to prifon^ a bracelet was found on his 
arm with the picture of Mary of Medicis. This 
circumftance always palled for certain w’ith the 
court, and is perfecUy agreeable to the ipirit of 
the times. Madam de Motteville, that prin- 
cefs’s confident, acknowledges hi her memoirs, 
that the duke of Montmorenci had, like Buck- 
ingham, prided himfelf in being touched with 
her charms. It was the Spani.(ii Gal ante 
ibmewhat like theltaiian Cicifbei, the reniains 
of chivalry, wdiich however did not at all con- 
tribute to abate the fever! ty of Lewis XII f. 

Montmorenci, before he went to 
death, bequeathed a famous piTi.!re 
^ of Carrachio to the cardinal. This 

was not the fpirit of the times, but a new turn 
of thinking infpired by the approach of death, 
and looked upon by fome as an iuflrancc cf 
Chriitian magnanimity, and by others as weak- 
nefe. 


Nov. 15, , '"T f.” 

j6qi ^ turning to h ranee only to Ice his 

^ friend and proteclor die upon the 

fcafrbld, and himfelf baniilied from the court as 
iavour, and in hourly apprehenilon for his li- 
berty, once more left the kingdom, and fled to. 
Spain, where he joined his mother in Bruflels, 
Under any other adminifiration, a queen 
and the prefuinptive heir of the crown, fled for 
refuge in an enemy’s country, the general dif- 
content that prevailed among all orders of the 
natc, and the biood of an hundred ianiilies to 

be 
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be revenged, would have diftradied the king- 
dom under the new circuaiftancea in which 
Europe then was. Guftavus Adol- ^ 

ph us, the fcourge of the houfe of / „ ^ 

Auftria, had been killed in the bat- 
tIe ofLutzen iiearLeipfick in the mid ft of his vic- 
tories; and the emperor, freed from that powerful 
enemy, might, in ccnjunclion with Spain, hav> 
overwhelmed PVance; but, what had hardly ever 
happened, the Sv/edes maintained themfelves in 
a ftrance country even after the death of their 
chief Germany was likcwiie a prey to the lame 
bloc:!)/ troubles as before, and the Spanifh mo- 
narchy was every day grov/ing vreaker. All 
cabals then mull: necefthriiy jink beneath the 
carclinars power, and yet not a day palled with- 
out intrigues and favftions, of which he was 
the chief caufc himfelf, by tbofe private wcak- 
nefies which are always intcrminglecl with ini- 
portaiit affairs ; and wdiich, in defpite of the 
artiffees uled todilguife them, difeover the lit- 
tleneffes of grandeur. It is pretended that the 
dutchefs of Chevreufe, who was aivvays in- 
triguing and ft ill preferved her charms, had by 
her artiffees drav/n in the cardinal to have that 
pallion for her with which Ihe wanted to infpire 
him, and that flie made a facrifice of him to 
Chateauneuf, the keeper of the feals. The 
commander de Jars, and others, had likewife 
a fliare in her conffdence. Qiieen Anne, Lewises 
confort, had no other conlblaticn in the lofe 
of her credit at court, but that of affifting the 
dutchefs of Chevreuie to make him contemp- 
tible whom file could not othenvife deftroy. 
'The dutchefs pretended to have m inclination 

for 
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for the cardinal, and formed her intrigues in 
'expeaation of his death, which trequent dif- 
orders had made as near in appearance as flie 
could wiih. A term of reproach which the ca- 
bal al ways' made ufe of in mentioning the car- 
dinal, was what offended him the moft *'. ^ 

' The keeper of the leafs w'as imprifoned with- 
out form of trial, becajjfe they couJd not bring 
^ him to trial. 'L uc ccmir.andcr de Jars, 
and others, who were accufed of main- 
taininp a fccret corrcfpondence with the queen- 
mother and duke of (jrieans, were contiemneci 

by commifuoners to be beheaded. ^ J^he^ com- 
mander was pardoned upon the Ica-iolu. out 
the others were executed. _ 

Not only thofe wlvo were fu.fpcctcd or accuied 
of bein*’’ in the duke of Orleans intere.t we.s 
perfecu?cd, but Orarlcs IVh duke of x^orrain 
was likewifc made the victim of ths^ca. uinal s 
defitrns. Lewis haviicg mace nimlelf 
^^35 mairer of Fanci, premifed the duke to 
reftore him his capital, p.'-ovided he would put his 
filler Margaret into his haiids, wLc baa been 
privately married to his brother Gatton. ^ I his 
match v/as the fburce of new dnoutes anu quar- 
rels in tire church and frate : thefe difputes 
were of a nature to bring about a great revo-* 
iittion ; no lels than the iucceinon to the cro;yn 
xvas concerned, and there haii not happened lo 
important a matter of controveidy, lince tiut 
about the Salique law. 

"Ilie king infifted that his brother’s marriage 
with Margaret of Lorrain iliould be annulleds 
and by that means, if a prince ihouid ber bora 


of 
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cf this marriage, he \vanted to have thisprince^j 
his nephev/j arid heir to the kingdom, declared 
a bafcird, and incapable^of inheriting, Ths 
duke of Orleans’ marriage had been celebrated 
in the rireiCiio 2 of witneiles, aiithorifed by the 
father and all the relations of his vrife, con*- 
funi mated, and legally acknoyrledgcd by all par- 
ties, and foiemnly confirmed by the rd*chbifaop 
of Maliiies. This marriage was regarded as 
valici and indii&luble by the whole court of 
Rome, and all the foreign onivorilties ; and 
even the family of Lorrahi declared afterw-ards,, 
that It v.'as no*: in the pope's power to annul 
it, and it was an unalterable facrament. 

Tile Wvslfare of the ftate required that the 
princes of the blood ihould not be allowed to 


difpofe of thernfeives without the kinghs wilL 
The fame reafon might hereafter require of 
them to acknowledge as lawful king of France 
the liliie of this marriage, no vw declared unlaw- 
ful, but this danger was at a diflance; the- 
voice of prefent intcreft prevailed, and it be- 
came necellary 5 notwithftan ding the opinion of ' 
the church, that a facrament like that of mar- 
riage fhoiild be annulled, if it had not received 
the previous afTent of him 'who in the place 
©f hither of the family. 

An edict' of the council did that which Rome 
and the council had never done; and the king 
went with the cardinal to the parHament o . 
of Paris to h:i-ve it verified. 'Fhe cardinal ^ ^ 
fpoke at the bed of juftice In character 934 
of prime minifter, and peer of France* You 
may frame fbrnc idea of the eloquence of thofe 
times from two or three pafliiges in the cardi- 
AaPs harangue : he faid that To convert a 

foiyS 
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foul was more than to create a world s that the 
king no more dared to touch his mother than 
he did the ark ; and again, that there never 
happens more than two or three relapfes in 
acute difeafes, milefs the noble parts are in- 
jured.” Almofl: all his harangue was in thi& 
iiile, and yet it was perhaps as good as any 
that was pronounced at that time. This bad 
tafle, which then prevailed, was no abafement 
to the minifter's genius i and the fpirit of govern- 
ment has at all times been found compatible wirh 
folfe eloquence and flilfe wit. The marriage of 
the duke of Orleans was folernnly annulled, and 
even the general affembly of the clergy in 1635^ 
in conformity v/lth tlie edict, declared all marri- 
ages contrafted by thepriiices of the blood, with- 
out the king’s confent, to be nuli and void. The 
fee of Rome, however, did not confirm this 
law of the church and fiate of France. 

The iituation of the royal family of France be- 
came the point of controverfv i'n all Europe. 
If the prefumptive heir tc the crown of that 
kingdom perfified in maintaining the marriage 
which had been annulled by this law, the chil- 
dren born of that marriage were baftards In 
France, and could not fucceed to their iiilic- 
ritance without a civil war : if betook another 
wife, the children born of this fi'efii marriage 
V/ere bafiards at Rome, and would raife a civil 
war againft the children of the fidk 

The duke of Orleans by his refolution, of 
which this was the only example, prevented 
things being brought to iuch extremities | and 
a few years afterwards the king confented to 
acknowledge his brother’s wife. But that part 
of the edidi: which renders null the marriages 

con- 
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contracted bj the princc-s of the bloody without 
the king’s confent, rerns.ir?s llill iii ibree, 
This'obftinacy of the carduiarsj in puibing 
hi> revenge agLind: the princej even to hJs do- 
nud-ic akhirfij in taking iVoin linn his wi/e,, in 
fhappiDi}: his brethcr-ia-iaw, the duke of Lor- 
r; ::!; of ids dorniinciis, and in keeping the 
, qin-en-n-iother in exile and indigence^ at length 
ixaf'd the Liends.of the royal reiiigecs. who 
e'\:;:;re ] into a rdot to akafikiatc hlin. Father 
Lh-unelcuke^ a pi-Ien: of the and 

a-rnener to Ivlary oiLaef ids, was i'x ac- 

ciifcd of having hired murderers, one of ?;hich 
was broken on the wheel at Mem. I'lieio 
were Iv:-: few of tf'wfc attempts; inany more 
h;:vl been made agaiiiil the life of Henry IV.’ 
be: nmadcilrn produces greator criinesthan the 
uv.ir invtterai.e hatred. 

The cardinal, who was much better guarded 
tb.an Henry lY. had nothing to fear, and he 
triumphed ovc-r all his enemies. The ‘queen 
mother’s and the duke of Orleans little courtj 
kvhich was wandering mid deiblnte, was fiiied 
with diilenuons and iaTions, whicn always at- 
tend ndsfbrtinic. 

Richelieu had more powerful enemies to op- 
pofe. lie refoivcd, notwithlfanding the fecret 
troubles which preyed upon the vitals of the 
kingclom, to eilablifh the power and reputation 
of France abroad, and to complete the grand 
feheme of Henry IV. by niaking open war 
with the whole houie of Auftria, in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. By this w^ar he rendered him- 
felf neceflkry to a rnafter who did not love him, 
and with whom his enemies were incedantly la- 
bouring to ruin him. His reputation vi^as concerned 

in 
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in this imdertakiiig, as the time fecnied to be 
come for cruibing the Auftrian power, nov/ on 
its decJine. Picardy and Champagne were itill 
the limits of France; thefe limits might be en- 
larged while the Swedes Vvere ftill in the em- 
pire. The United Provinces were ready to at- 
tack the king of Spain in Flanders, provided 
they could depend upon the leap afhftance from 
France. Theie were the Ible motives of the 
war again ft the emperor, which continued till 
the treaty of Weilphalia ; and of that againft 
Spain, which lafted for a lorig time after, till 
ended by the treaty of the Pyrenees. All other 
reafons w-ere only pretences. 

The court of France had hitherto endeavoured 
to take advantage of the troubles of German v, 
upder the tide of ally to the Swedes- and medi- 
ators in the empire. 'The Sw'cdes had loft the 
gi'eat battle at Nordlingcn, and even their defeat 
proved ferviceable to P'rance, as it brought them 
to be dependent on that kingdom. Chancellor 
Oxenftiern came to Compeigne, to do ho- 
mage to the cardinal^ fortune, who was now 
mafter of affairs in Germany, which had before 
been in the cbancciiOPs hands. At the fame 
time he made a treaty with the ftates-generar, 
to fliorc vi'ith them the Spanifh Netherhuids, 
which he looked upon as an eaiy conqueit. 

Lewis XIII. font an herald at arms to BruL 
Ie],s to declare war. This herald was to pre- 
fen t a cartel of deftance to the cardiiirsl-inhini-, 
fon to Philip III. who was at that time governor 
of the Low Countries. It is to be obferved that 
this cardinal prince, agrcablc to the cuftom.s of 
thofe times, had the command of the army* 
and was one of the chiefs who rained the battle 

o 

or 
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of Nordlingen againil the Swedes. In this age 
we fee the cardinals Richelieu, de la Valette^ 
and Sourdis; putting on annour and marching 
af; i:he head of armies. All thefe cuftorris are 
now changed. This was the Jaic declaration 
C'F war made by an herald at arms; fince that 
rime each parr/ has thought. it fuiKcient to pub- 
iilh it at home, without fending into the enemies 
ccuutry to dcrhu'c it. 

Car;’!;,-:] Iviciiclicu drew the duke of Savoy 
runl th? dfike of Parma into this alliance : he 
like wim made IP re of Barnard duke of Saxe- 
by givin;:; him a penfion offjui rnil- 
iiorn; oflivrej jVr and promifing him the 
Irndgravate of Alfice. None of thefe ew-ntsg 
liOvv-evciy anfu'ered' the polnJcal "views with 
which they Vv ere frruneci. Alfice.^ which was 
to be given to Vveimar, fell a con fide rah! e tirne 
ai tor ward:'; into the hands of France 3 and Lewds 
Xi i i . w h 0 was in one earn paign to fliare ^ ^ 5 
the SpaiiiihNetheriands with thcDutch^ 
iolt his army, and was very near feeing all 
Picardy :aa z prey to the Spaniards, Tliey had 
aftually rakai;. Corbie; and the count of y-alasjj 
pie imperial general, and the duke of Lorrain, 
were in the neighbourhood of Dijon« 'rh.e 
.Frenclyanny .were at nrfl: unfucce/sful on all 
hdcs, and ilood in need of tiic grcatcil: eflorts 
:o reiiil thoie whom they thought to beat fa 
eahly, 

in a word, the cardinal .fiw hiiTilcIf in a very 
ihoit time on the point of being riiuicd by that: 
very vrar which he had raifed for the cftablilri- 
ment of his own great.nefs and that of I’rance. 
His power at court fuftcred for fomc time by 
the bad iuccefs of public aiTairs. Tho duke of 
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Oilcans, whofe life V7as a perpetual reflux of 
quarrels and reconciliations wiih the king his 
brother, was returned to France; and the car- 
dinal was obliged to refign the command of the 
army to this prince and the count of Soiilbnsg 
who retook Corbie. He now law himleif ex- 
poled to the rdentrnent cf theib princes. 
This was a time of ccn4}Irac]e3 and duds, as 
I hav'e already obierved. The Hnie peribns 
who after wardS;, in coi^undrion nnth cardiiial 
de Rets, brought about ttie nrit troubles of ;l;e 
Fronde, and were concerned in the barricadoeA 
iToni that thne. took ever_v c?::portuniL'y of e::- 
erciflng that facllous ipirit with which they 
Vi^ere devoured. Gafion and the cotirA of Soif- 
fons countenanced them in all their atteitiiJts 
againre the cardinal. It was rtfoh'cd to ali'af- 
fiiia-c him even in the king’s prcicnc'.; : but 
the duke of Orleans, who always c:id things by 
halves, terriHed at the attempt, negiected to 
give the fjgnal which had been agreed on by 
the confpirators. 

The Imperialiils were driven out of Bur- 
gundy, and the Spaniards fron- Picardy. The 
duke of Weimar was {uccHsful in Aliace, and 
made himfelf mafter of alnio lb that landgravatc, 
wdiich the court of France had guaranteed to 
him. In fine, after a feries of greater advan- 
tages than there h d been loiles, fortune, who 
preierved the cardLnai’s life from fo many plots 
againfl ft, preferved his reputation likewiie, 
v/hich depended on fuccefs. 

Ihisloveof glory put him upon endeavour* 
ing to gain the firft place in the empire of wdt 
and learning, even in the moft critical Ptiiatiau 
of national affairs and his own, and in the 
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midfi: of thofc altempts to v/hich .his life w^as 
cornf.niial]y expofed. He crecRed the French 
academy at this and exhibited the- ^ 
atrical pieces in h.is own ])alacej in the ^'"'37 
compolltion of which lie him/elfhad mnictimes 
a fliare. As loon as the danger was pafl, he 
relumed all his wonted pride and iierceneis : 
for it was at this very ti.ne that he fomented 
the iiril: troubles of and tiiac he wrote 

that note which v as the 'hrei unaer of all the 
misfortunes of Charles I. Eefcie a year is 
elapfed^ the king cf E.ogland vvill find that 1 am 
not to be deihiled/' 

When the prince of Coadc was ob- 
liged torailb the iiege ofFontarabia, after ^^3^ 
'his army was beatcuj and the duke de la Va- 
Iccte was accnled of not having proper] v amfled 
him, hecaufed that duke, who harl to l e 
condemned by a court of conumifilcners, at 
v/h]ch t.he king himiclr preiideck fi'his v/as an 
ancientciiiccm in the cordlitutlon of the peerage, 
when kii’gs were iookod upon onJ)* as the heads 
of the peers : but under a govciumerit purely 
monarchical, the picLnce’ and opinion of 
the Sovereign had too snuch iiifiucnce on the 
opinions of ihe judges. 

This war of the cardinars rainner, was not 
fully fuccefsful till the complete victory gained 
by the di.'kc of Weimar over the ImperLi ills. 


in u’hlch he took 


e;enei«]s of tl:c 


empire 


pillbnei's,, to^ik p rfeibon of Frib..uti'g and Tri- 
fhe; and till at wngji the Spa.iuT branch of 
the of Aullriu loll: Portugal by the only 

fucc-.’iskil conlpiracy v/hich bad haj^neneJ in 
thole times; anJ thac it afierwanis {olt Cata- 
lonia by an open revolt towards the end of the 

year 
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year 1640. But before fortune had difpofed of 
all tliefe extraordinary evejits in favour of 
France, the country was expofed to ruin. The 
troops began to belli p.ayed j Grotius, who was 
ambaill’-dor fi-osn Sweden to the court ot Paiis 
fays, that the rjiancas were Ixidlv managed. 

I'iis ohl'l-rvation is' very juP ; '-ov :.ne carcnnal 
was obliged rente time after the IcA o? t-'orbie 

to create twciity-four r.ev,' ccuni'eliors o: rue 
parliament and one preiident. Certainly tiw-ra 
was no want of new judges, and it was linurie- 
ful CO createthein merely for the faltc ofraii,i:;g 
money by the. fne of ;:h:ir _p’:icc’, _’i'he par- 
liament accorditigiy ro-.np;r.i:i'.-:i or ;t; anU all 
the anfwer they I'cccivec tiie 

hlii)rifci:cdl (ive of its luagifeefi v/bo 
preienetd theu" grievances 11:^-- uiCaI ot ipirlt* 
ivrver/ Ci^c who dared to oppofci hin'i fit courts iu 
the parliainei't. or in the armies, were difgracedg 
bardfhed, or impriibned^ 

Levvis SKL always ftood in need ;.';f a co.n- 
Mem called a favourite, who was Ci';pal>]c of 
amtifing his jnelmicholy dilpojltion, and of 
being the depofitory of his uneaflneilbs* I'his 
ooLt 'was occupied by the duke of ot:. oinion; 
but not having taken iufKcient care bO keep 
well with the cardinal, he was driven from 
coiirr, a}7d baniihed to lilau'es '''u 

The king ibmetimes devoted hiinielf to the 
bur lex : he was fond of M.adcmoifelle de la 
Fayette, maid of honour to the queen his wife, 
to far as a weak, fcrupiilous, and indldbrent 
peribn could be ibid to love. 'Fhe jefuit Cauinn, 


^ A townoi Guienne.in France^ on the river Garonne. 

the 
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tlie king s coniQpJ^r^ coimrenanced this con- 
ncdioiij as it might prove iicftrupiental in pro- 
curing the queen- mother’s return, A-IaJemoi- 
{die de la Fayette, at the hinie lime that ffii& 
encouraged the king's palHon v/as in the intereft 
of the two quccns^againit the cardinal; but 
the miniibr ibon prevailed over the miftrefs 
and the confeiTor. as he had dene over the two 
queens*^ ^ MademGifelle de la Fctycttc, through 
tear of his refentmentj thr..;'v In r;eh‘ in:c a cem- 
vent, and afcrw'nrJs nnher Caufin 
was arreflcd, and lent into bani2iinent ^^37 
dn Lower Brittany. 

Chriffina, dutchefs of Savoy, dair^hrer of 
Henry y'v . widow to Lev/is ArnadcusJ' and re- 
genr of Savcw, iiad alfo a Jdbit conibffi)ig who 
cajaiiod aganii't the court or h ranee, and co’— 
afpeiateu ins lo^ ai, pemtent agaimi; the carJirial* 
l^hat I'niiiill'ci , pref erring revenge and the in tercit 
of the itate to tue lav/ of nations, made no 
Icruple of icizing the Jdlik in the dutchefVs 
doinimons. i :ic queen ' come rt heifelf was 
treated iike^a cornnion culprit, forbaviiig wrote 
i-o tiiC dui,i_hei&' oi 'wUevreuie, who was the car- 
dinars enemjs had tied the kint:do?n, Her 
papers were'ihizecl, and iiie hcr&lf ohliged^fo 
undergo an examination before the chancellor 
Sequier, 


r:Jl lOeie particulars coiiecl'cd together, form- 
a faitufi:! porirait oi' this niiriit^er. 'Piie f^inp 
sTian niaJ;; to iori h^-over all the famiiv' 

of the great iJi;g Htniy i\'. to pcrfccute ins 
v.-iuaw in iorc.gii conntriea ; to iii ui'e his fo-i 
Iraiton; to raiie hichons againii: his daughter, 
the queea^Oi JtngianJ j and iafily, to hiimhla 
bewis XIO. by making him powcriul, and his 
^ wife 
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wife tremble. Thus he paffecl his whole sd- 
inlniftratioxi iii I'aihng the public re- 

veriiiiing himielf j and every year prc^ced new 
rebellions, and new punifiiments. i ne revolt 
of the count of Soillbns was the naufi: OciOgOiOus. 
It was fiipportcd by tne duKe o- .sJoiiii'on, Ion 
to the inarechal of that name, ^ who received 
him into Sedan f ; by the duke of Guile, grai-'i- 
Ibn toBalafree, who with the courage of ii:s an- 
c^^itors reioived to icffoie ;<>.); 5 -ji jiiij 

houie; and laftly, by the king of Sp:d:W who 
furnifhed him with money and troops irom the 


Low Countries. 

The count of Soillbns, ana the cune or .n:ou- 
illon had a good army and knew how to cou- 
du£t it ; and for the greater iecurity, it was 
reioived, while the army was advancing, to al- 
faiUnnte the cardinal, and make an iniurrec- 
tioTi at Bans. Lhe caicumti ce r^etz, who 
was at that time veryjoung, ibryed^ nis Jrir 
3,pprent icellu p to conipiracics in tiiss p-oi. 1. ns 
■battle of Marme, gained I7 the count cfSoiilbns 
c^ver the s troops neai Sccian, \'vou.'«j have 
irreatly encouraged the con Lira tors p but the 
deatii of that prince, who was kineo in theen- 
Cri^rement, again cntrlc^tcd the cardiiiai 
frchi] this new danger. It was now for 
once out of his power to punvui ; lor ne did 


not know of rbe conspiracy agLuait ms nog and 
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afterwards made himfelf mafter of Naples.^ was 
the only one who fuffered on this occafion. hew- 
ing condemned for contumacy in the parliament 
of Paris. 

The duke of Bouillonj who was reftored to 
favour at courts and outwardly reconciled to 
the cardinal, fwore fidelity, and at the fame 
time formed a new confpiracy- As every one 
who was about the king hated his minifier, and 
as the king could not be without a favourite, 
Ilichelieu himfelf gave hifxi one in the pcrfon of 
young Effiat Cinq-Mars, that he might have a 
■creature of his own about the throne. This 
young man, who was foon made mailer of the 
horfe, wanted to be in the council, and the car- 
dinal, who would not fuffer it, had immediately 
an irreconciieable enemy in him. VVhat rlic 
more emboldened Cinq-Mars to plot againil 
■him was, the king s own behaviour, who beiijg 
frequently difpleafed with his mmifler, and of- 
fended with his pride and fiate, u fed to. impart 
his diflike to his favourite, whom he always 
called his Dear Friend, and fpoke in fneh ihalp 
terms againft Richelieu, that it incoiiragcd 
Cinq- Mars to propofe to his majeity fcveral 
times to have him aflafiinated. This is proved 
by alerter which Lewis XIIL himfelf wrote to 
chancellor Seguier, But the king afterwards 
took fuch a diilike to his favourite, that he fre- 
quently banlfned him from his prcibnccj fo 
that Cinq-Mars conceived an equal hatred to 
Lewis and his miniiler. He had engaged in a 
correfpondence with the count of Soiiiuns be- 
fore his death, and afterwards continued to 
carry it on with the duke of Bouillon j .and the 
king's brothers who after his many luafaccefsml 
V01..V4 K fcheines 
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fchemes remained quiet in his apcnnagc of 
Bloisy grown weary at length of a life of idle- 
nefs, and being importuned by the confpirators, 

. entered into the confederacy. His chief object 
in all his undertakings was the cardinal's death, 
a fcheme which had been frequently attempted 
and as often fruftrated. 

. Lewis XIIL and Richelieu, who v*-ere 

at that time both attacked by a diforder 
which was more dangerous than confpiracies, 
and which foon brought them both to the grave, 
marched together into RoulHilon, to diveft the 
houfe of Auftria for ever of that province. The 
duke of Bouillon, whom they fhould not have 
entrufied with a command, juft after having 
been in arms againft the king, was at the head 
of an army in Piedmont, againft the Spaniards, 
and at that very time were plotting with the 
king’s brother and Cinq-Mars. The confpi-’ 
raters made a treaty with Spain for a body of 
troops to be fent into France in order to throw 
every thing into confufion during a regency, 

, which they looked upon as very near, and of 
which every one hoped to make advantage* 
Cinq- Mars, who at that time had followed the 
kii7g into Narbonne, was wore in bis good 
graces than ever; and Richelieu, who was ill 
at Tara icon, had loft all his credit, and kept 
his ground only by being nccelThiy. 

. The cardinal’s good fortune would have it 
that this plot likewife fliould be difeovered; a 
copy or' the treaty fell into his hands. This 
coil Ciiiq-iMujs his life ^^here was an anecw 


He was be!;e3ded at Lyons, together with monfieur 
delhou, 

^ dote 
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dote handed about by the courtiers of thofe 
daysj that the king, who was frequently wont 
to call the mafter of his horfe his Dear I'h'icnd, 
pulled out his watch at the hour appointed for 
his execution, and turning to thofe about him 
faid, I fancy my Dear Friend makes a very 
bad figure juft now/’ The duke of Bomllon 
was put under arreif at the head of his army 
at Cafal. He faved his life becauic they wanted 
his principality of Sedan more than his life ; and 
he who had twice betrayed the ftate, preferved 
his dignity of prince, and In exchange for Sedan, 
had lands of a much greater value given him- 
De Thouf, vidiofc only fa-jk was the having 

f This was the fon of the hiftorian : he was king’s coun- 
feilor, and mailer of requefls of the king’s houfehold, a man 
of profound erudition and unbJeiriitlicd integrity. Some 
people believed that the cardinal levcnged on him what his 
father had faid in his hiflory^ 6i' Anebony du Pieths de 
Richelieu, one of the cardinal’s great uncles. Speaking 
of the coiifpiracy of Amboife, the hillorian fays, Antonius 
RicheliiJUSy dicius rnoiachus^ quedemK 'vitampro'* 

ddiiri’oto ijrtnito^Gr/ir.i fe Ucentics ac Uhudnis gemre 
{cr.taminajj'it, Anthony clu Plejns de Richelieu, common!/ 
called a monk, bscaufe he bad profeiTed that kind of life 5 
afterwards renouncing his vows, he defUsd himlelf with 
every fpecies of lice nt sou fnefs and libertlnifm.” Francis 
Augufius de Thou fufFered in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, with the moll philofophicai compofiire. A.bout an 
hour before his execution, he wrote with his own hand the 
followirig clairicai infeription, to be put upon a chape! be 
liad founded at the Cordeliers of Tarrafeon, in performance 
of a vow which he had made at that town when he was 
firfl imprifoned. 

Chrijlo Lihci-aiorSf 

Vo*jm in care rc pr« Ubertaii cenceptum^ 

Franc, Jhigujhn Tlraantts 
F catrcrc <vit<s; jam jam Uberandu^y 
A'ki itc- j'ok'ii, 12 , 1642 # 

K 2 
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been privj/ to the coiifpiracy, which he at the 
isrne time diuipproved, was condemned to die 
fer not having difeovered it j iiotwithftanding 
that he pleaded in excuie that he could not 
have been able to prove a clepofition of that 
kind j and that he (houid have been much more 
deferving of death, had he accufed the king’s 
brother of a crime againil: the itate, without fuf- 
iicient evidence to make good his charge. This 
obvious jiiftincation was not allowed by the car™ 
dinal, who was his mortal enemy. The judges 
condemned him upon a law made by Lewis XL 
whofe name is alone fufHcient to prove it to 
have been a cruel one. The queen hcrfelfvv’as 
privy to the plot j but not being accufed, flie 
efcaped the mortifications fce muff: otherwife 
have fulTercd. As to Galfon duke of Orleans, 
he, as ufual, impeached his accomplices, and 
hiimbled himfelf, confenting to remain at Biois 
without guards, or any other of the honours 
belonging to his dignity ; it Had been always 
his fate to bring his friends to a prifon or a 
fcafFoId. 

The cardinal difplayed all his haughty rigour 
in his revexige authorifed by juftice. He carried 
the mafler of the horfe after him from Tarafeon 
to Lyons on the Rhone, in a boat faflened to 
the fiern of that in which he liimfelf was f and, 
though flruck with death himfelf, exulting in 
the fail of him who was going to fuifer by tire 
hand of the executioner. From thence the 
cardinal was carried to Paris upon the flioul- 
ders of bis guards, in a large litter, where 
two men could ftand by his bed-fide: a breaqh 
was made in the walls of the towns though 
which he paffed, in order to give him a more 
S com- 
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commodious entrance, lu i\\b be 

went to fiiiilli his life iji Faro, a: fbe 
of £i'ty- oiglu. leaving the kine; 
rileakul v^'llh being rid of him, and 
5 f‘-4 perplcNcd with being his own rnufler. Il- 
ia faid that tiiis minilter governed ad'lvr hd..-, 
dvathy becaufc fome vacant places were n!k;i 
%virh thoic of hia noinimuion : but the com- 
milhons had been made out before Ids deatiu - 
and what proves beyoTsd contradldhc:i that he 
had already gv>veri:ed t.oo long and bad hii 
hi." povv''er i?,, that ab ihofc whom he bad ilnat 
up in the Baftllc, were releafed as foon as he 
, was dead, as vlclinis who were iio longer to he 
facrificed to his vengeance. He left the kin:r 
three millioais of our monev, at fifty livres to 
the mark, which fiim he always kept by him- 
in referVe. The orpcnce of his hDuiehold after 
he came to he prime minifter, aniv’)iinted to a 
thovifand crowns O'dav. Every thing about 




whereas, in tne 


him was fplendid if ah 

k.lng'’s family, all tvas plain and iunple. Hla 
guards attended him quite to the room- door 
■whenever he went to hi.s maftciv He took pre- 
cedency of ail the princes of the blood: he 
wanted nothing but the crowm ; and even while 
he lay on his death-bed, and f ill entertained 
hopes of fu.rviving the king, he took r. j ^ 
meafurcs for being made regent of the 
kingdom. Henry IV’s widow died ^ _ 
about five months before him, andljCVvds XIIL 
follow-ed him about five months afterwards. 

It was difficult to fay which of tlic three 
was moft unhappy. The queen mother, after 
having been long a wanderer, died very poor 
in Cologne* The fon, though mafter of a no- 
K 3 “blc 
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ble kingdom^ neither tailed the fweets of great- 
licfs, if itafibvds any, nor tbofe of fociety 3 he 
was always under a yoke, and always endeavour- 
ing to ihake it off j fubject to an ill ftate of health, 
gloomy, melancholy, and infupportable even 
to himfclf : he had notone fcrvant who loved 
him, be diffrufled his own wife, was hated by his 
brother, deffrtcd by his miftreires, without hav- 
ing experienced the pleafiires of love, betrayed 
by his favourites, and abandoned on the throne* 
The condition of the mear.eil' of his fubjecls 
who lived in peace was infinitely preferable 
to his, 

7'he cardinal was perhaps the mofi: un- 
happy of the three, becaiife he was the moil 
hated ; and that though labouring under a bad 
flate of health, he was obliged to fupport an 
imnienfe burthen with haiids imbrued in blood. 

In thefe times of confpiracies and punlfh- 
Bients the kingdom however was in a flourifh- 
ing condition 5 and notwithfranding the troubles 
which prevailed, the age of politenefe and the 
liberal arts began to difeover itfelf. Lewis XII L 
contributed nothing towards this change ; it 
was chiefly owing to the care and induibry of 
cardinal Richelieu. Phlloibphy indeed could 
not as yet ihake off the ruit of the fchools ; 
but Corneille in 1635, began that famous xvd. 
of fcience, known by the name of the age of 
Lewis XIV. by his incomparable tragedy of the 
Cid ; Le Pouilin equalled Raphael d'Urbin in’ 
dome parts of painting. Sculpture was foou 
brought to perfection by Girardon, as may be 
feen by Richelieu^s monument. The French 
began to make themfelves efteemed every where 
by their agreeable and polite manners. In a 

word 
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wordj this was the dawn of good tafte. The 
nation was not yet what it became afterwards ; 
neither was trade fo well culriratedj nor the 
general police eitablifhed. The inner parts of the 
kingdom were yet to be regulated. Paris was the 
only hand foine ci ty, and that wanted many necef- 
fary things, as we firall fee hereafter in the age of 
Lewis XIV. The manner of living as well as 
the drefs of thofe times, was in every relpeci: 
diiterent from what it is at prefent; iiifonuich^ 
that w-ere the people of our days to fee thofe 
of that tiine^ they would not think iVicy fav/ 
their fathers. The bulkins, the doublet, the 
cloak, the large ruiF, the whifleers, and 
the little painted beard, would render them 
as ftrang:e to us as their pailions for plot:;, their 
cagernefs for duels, their tavern debaucheries, 
and their univerfal ignorance;, notwithftanding 
their natural good fenfe. 

/ Tne nation w^s not ih rich as it has fince 
•become, either in coiticd fpecic or wrouglit 
fiiver ; and though the adminiitratiou drew ail 
it could from the people, it v/;is not able to 
raife above one half the annual income of 
Lewis XIV. They v/ere likcwife infenor to 
us in the riches of iiidultry. The coarfe cloth 
..manufactures of Rouen and Elbeuf were the 
fincfl then known in France: there was no 
tai)eitry, nor chriiLal or plate glafs. The art 
or watch-making was but in its infancy, and 
confiited in putting a ftring upon the fufee of 
a watch, pendulums not being then invented. 
The m;iritiaie commerce in the fea-ports of the 
Levant was ten times Jefs than it is at prefent 5 
that of America confifted only in a few furs from 
Canada: they fent no fhips to the Eall liujtes, 
; . K 4 while 
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while the Dutch had large kingdoms therej, 
iind die EiiglijOb very confiderable iettlemejits. 

Confequently there wan much lefs money iiit 
the, nation than there is at prefent j the govern- 
ment borrowed at higher intereft : the leaft it 
gave for aniHudes at cardinal EJchelieifs death 
was feven and a half per cent. This may 
icrve as an Incenteftable proof among many 
ngihcrs, that the Political Will faid to be made 
by that minifler could not be his* The Ig- 
norant and ablurd’ impoilor who has forged 
hisnamej fays, in the firll chapter of the fecond 
part, that the pofleffion of thefe annuities brings 
in the firft purchafe money in feven years and 
an half : he has taken the feventh penny, for 
ievea and a half percent, and does notperceivo 
that the reimhurfement of a capital in feven 
years and an half, inflead of giving feveh and 
a brif, gives fourteen per c-^nt perann. The 
whole of what he fays throughout this chapter, 
Ihews him to be equally ignorant of the firft 
elements of arithmetic, as he is of ftatc-affkirs* 

I enter into this flort detail only to fhew how 
mankind may be impofed on by a name: fo 
long as this work of darknefs paffed for car- 
dinal Richelieu’s, it was extolled for a mailer- 
piece; but thofe who have difeovered this tO' 
fee a forgery, have found it full of errors and 
faifehoods,. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXI.YII. 

‘Of the Government and Manners of 

from the Rciirn of Philip IL to that ot 
Philip IW 

W ^E have fecii that after the death of Phnip 
IL the Spaniih monarchsconhrmed their 
-bfolute pov^er in their own dominiontj ar^i 
^nienlibiy lolt dieir authoritv in Europe, 
decline begrcii to manifeil itlhit in the f;ril year 
of the reign of Philip IIL the wcakneP: f>f 
Vi/hoic charader communicated irtldfto all p;n:s 
or hib adminifiration. It vrii:; to ex - 

tend a Gon^ta^t and equal care and vigilance 
the vail: pofiefTions in Allaj Afric:)> Amer’!;;;., 
Italyj and the Netherlands : but hi.s father had 
overcome thefe di:i5cuItiVs ; and the riches of 
Mexico, Peru, the Bvs^zAh} and fhc.,E;,.rt 
might have empowered his f..n -o overcoij];: alJ 
obftccics.. But there was {uch a ici 

the adminiiiration, and inch l:ca^:Uery' In Lbc 
manEgemcnt of the public rev.cnues. tintt in rhe 
vinir againfi the tJnited Provinces, there was 
not money fuilicienttc pay the Spaifijli n’oops 
who usereupon mutinied and deferred, to the? 
number of three tboiifend, over to pihrce ^ ^ 
Maurice. A private iladtholor by a pj-n-- * 
dent ceccncrny, w'as able to pxiy his troops 
better than the fovereign of fo many kingdoms. 
Philip IIL might have covered the ocean witli 
his Sects, and yet the fniall provinces of Hofe, 
land and Zealand were fuperior to him at fea. 
With their Sect they took from him the principal 
K 5 Mq« 
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Molucca iilanclsj particularly that of Ambc^yna, 
%yhich has ever fin ce continued in the 
pofieilion of the Dutch. In a vvord, 
thefe il'ven fmall provinces baffled all the forces 
of this V'dih monarchy bylandj and made them™ 
i elves fuperior by fea. 

Philip III. though at peace with France and 
England^ and engaged onl}?- in this one war^ 
with a new formed republic, was obliged to 
conclude a truce of twelve years with 
it, and to leave it in pofiefflon of all it 
bad taken from him ; to fecure to it its trade 
In the great Indies ; and finally, to reftore to 
the houfe of Nafiau all the poileilions* it had 
fituated in the lands of the Spaniffl monarchy. 
Henry IV. had the glory of concluding this 
truce by his amhafladors. It is generally the 
xveakelt fide that aiks a truce, and yet prince 
Maurice would not apply for one : it was even 
more difficult to get his confent to it than the 
king of Spain’s. 

The expulfion of the Moors was ftill more 
prejudicial to the monarchy. Philip III. could 
not crufli an inconfiderable number of Hollan- 
ders, and yet he was unfortunate enough to be 
able to expel between fix and feven hundred’ 
thoufand Moors from his dominions. Thefe 
remains of the ancient conquerors of Spain were 
for the mofl: part deftitute of arnis, employed 
wholly in trade and agriculture, far lefs formi- 
dable in Spain than the proteftants were in 
France, and much more ufeful, becaufe they 
were laborious in a country given up to idle- 
mefs. They were obliged to put oh the ap- 
pearance of being Chrifiians : the inquifition 
perlecuted them without ceafing j this perfe- 

cution 
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cutiotx dccafioned fome kw infurre£lio its, but 
they were very weak and eafily quelled. Henry 
IV. defigned to take thefe people, under his pro- 
teflion : but his correfpondence with 
them was difcovered by a clerk of the ^ 
ofiice for foreign affairs ^ and this difcovery oc- 
- cafioned their dirperfibn. It had already been 
.refolded to drive them out of the kingdom* 
7'hey made an ofibr of two millions of gold 
ducats for permiffion to breathe the air of 
Spain, but in vain; the council was in« 
flexible. Twenty thoufand of thefe profcribed 
wretches took refuge among the mountains ; 
but having no other arms than flings and ftones, 
they were foon put to the rout. Two whole 
. Years were taken up in tranfporting fubjedlsout 
of the kingdom, and depopulating the ftate. 
Philip thus deprived himfelf of the moft labo- 
rious part of his fubjecis, inffead of imitating 
the I'urks, who know how to keep the Greeks 
under proper fubjecKon, without obliging them 
to feek for fettlements in foreign countries. 

The greateil; part of thefe Spanifh Moors 
took refuge in Africa, their ancient country; 
forae removed to France during the regency of 
Mary of Medecis ; thofe who would not re- 
nounce their religion, embarked in the ports, of 
that kingdom for Tunis ; a few families, who 
embraced the chriftian faith, fettled in Provence 
and Languedoc, and feme in Paris, v'here their 
race was not unknown : but at length thefe re- 
fugees were incorporated with the reff of the 
nation, wno profited by the fault of the Spanifh 
D'Honarch, which it after imitated by the expul- 
fion of the reformed. Thus have all nations 
been intermingled, and one people fwallowed 
K 6 up 
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lip in another^ fometimes by perfecutions^ and 
at other times by conquefts* 

This great emigration , added to that v/hich 
happened under Ferdinand and liabelkj and to 
the numerous colonies v/hich avarice had tranf- 
planted into the new worlds Infenfibly exhaufted 
Spain of its inhabitants, and that monarchy 
foon'became a mighty body without fubftance* 
Superflition, the vice of weak minds, was an- 
other fubjeft of difgrace to the reign of Philip 
III. his court was only a chaos of intrigues;, 
like that of Lewis XIIL Thefe two princes 
could neither of them live without favourites, 
nor reign without priirie minifters. The duke 
of Lerma, who was afterwards cardinal, go- 
verned for a long time both king and kingdom, 
tili the general confufion of affairs drove him 
from his place. Pie was fucceedcd by his fon ^ 
but the kingdom was not the better for it. 

The diforder in the ffate increafed un- 
der the rvign of Philip IV. fon to Philip 
IIL liis favourite, the count duke of Olivarez, 
made him take the furname of Great on his ac- 
ceffion to the throne. Plad he been really fog 
he would not have needed a prime miniften 
Europe and his own fubjeds refufed him this 
tide 5 and afterwards when he loft Rouiiillon, 
■hy the infeiiorky df his arms, Portugal by his 
negligence, and Catalonia by the abufebemade 
of his power, the public voice gave him a ditch 
for his device, witli thefe words The more 
is taken from it the greater it is/^ 

This fine kingdom was at that time weak 
without doors, and miferable within. It was a 
ftranger to all kind of police. Its domeftic com- 
merce was rained, by th^ duties which they 

con-' 
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coBtinued to raife from orte province to another. 
Every one of ‘thefe province« had formerly been 
a petty kingdonnj and the ancient cuftoms 
were fiill kept up. XYhat had formerly been a 
ncceffary law was now become an abfolute 
burthen. The government did not know hov/* 
to form all thefe different parts into an uxiiforni 
whole. The fame error has been introduced 
into France ; but in Spain It was carried ta 
fuch an excefs, that it was forbidden even to 
carry money out of one province into another. 
No induftry feconded the gilts of nature in this 
happy climate : neither the filks ofValentia, 
nor the fine woollen fluffs of Andalufia and 
Caftile were made by the hands of the natives. 
Fine linen cloaths were an article of luxury 
then very little known. TheFlemillr manufac- 
turersj the remains of the eflaUifliments of the 
boufe of Burgundy, funiiihed Madrid with all 
it then kxiew of magnificence. Gold «(nd filver 
fluffs were prohibited in the kingdom, as in an 
indigent republic, afraid of being smpoyerifhed. 
And indeed, notwithftanding the mines of the 
nev/ world, Spain was fo poor that Philip IV's 
niiniftry was reduced to the xieceffity of coining 
copper money, and giving it a price nearly 
equivalent to that of filver 5 fo that the mailer 
6f Mexico and Peru was obliged to make ufe 
of counterfeit coin, to defray the expenees of 
the ftate. They did not dare, according to the 
wife Gourville, to irapofe perfonal taxes, be- 
caufe as the burghers and the country people 
had hardly any moveables, they could never be 
compelled to pay the fums alfefied upon them* 
Never was the faying of Charles V . more com-s 

pletejy 
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pletely verified : France abounds in every 

thing:* Spain v/ants every thing-’^ 

The reign of Philip was only a ferles of 
lofles and dsfgraces ; and the count duke Oli- 
varez was as unfortunate in his adininiflration 
as cardinal de Richelieu W’'as happy in his. 

The Dutch, who began the war again at the 
. expiration of the twelve years truce, 
^^^5 took the Barzils from Spain, of which 
they flill retain Surinam. Tiiey iikevvife took 
Maeftricht, which ftill continues in their pof- 
feflion. Philip’s armies were driven out of the 
Valteline and Piedmont by theFrencb, without a 
declaration of war; and at length after w^ar 
was declared in 1635, his arms pro^xd unfuc- 
cefsful in all parts. Artois was invaded 5 Cata- 
lonia jealous of its privileges, upon which he 
had made encroachments, revolts all together, 
and puts itfeif under the dominion of France. 
Portugal ihookofFlils yoke; and by aconfpi- 
racy as vigoroufly executed as it had been well 
conduced, the family of Braganza was feated 
on the throne of that kingdom. The prime 
minifter, Olivarez, had the confufion of having 
himfelf contributed to this great revolution, by 
fending money to the duke of Braganza to take 
from him all pretence of not coming to Ma- 
drid. With this very money the duke paid 
the confi:>irators. 

The revolution was not diihcult. Olivarez 
had been imprudent enough to recal a Spaniila 
garrifon from Lifbon. I'here were few troops 
left to guard the kingdom. The people were 
exafperated with a new tax that was going to 
be laid upon them ; and, to complete all, the 
prime minifter thinking to deceive the duke of 

Bra- 
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' Braganzaj bad given him the command of the 
ari'enal. The dutchefs of Mantua, who was 
vice-queen, was driven out of the kingdom, 
without a fingle perfon to ftir in her defence. 
A Spanifl^ fecretary of ilate and one of his 
clerks were the only vidlims facrificed to the 
public vengeance. All the towns in Portugal 
followed the exajnple of Lifbon, almoft in the 
fame day. Don John of JBragaii2a was uni- 
verfally proclaimed king without the leaff dif- 
turbaiice ; a fon does not fucceed more peace- 
ably to the poircfiions of his father. Ships were 
difpatched iVom Liibon to all the cities of Afia 
and Africa, and to all the iilands wdiich be- 
longed to the crown of Portugal, and they all 
with one accord expelled the Spanifn gover- 
nors. All that part of the Brazils which had 
not been taken from the Spaniards by the 
Dutch, returned under the Portuguefe domi- 
nion 5 and at length the Dutch made a league 
with the new king, don John ofBraganza, and 
reilored to him what they had taken from the 
Spaniards in the Brazils. 

The Azores iflands, Mofambique, Goa, and 
Macao, were animated with the fame fpirit as 
Lifbon. It Teemed as if the confpiracy had 
been previoufly -concerted in all thefe towns. 
It every where appeared how difagreeable a fo- 
reign ruler is, and at the fame time how badly 
the Spaniih miniflry liad provided for the pre- 
fervation of fo many ffates. 

It was likewife feen how kings are flattered 
in their misfortunes, and how carefully dif- 
agreeable truths are difguifed to theiru The 
manner in which Olivarez acquainted Philip 
iV. y/ith the lofs of Portugal is famous. I 

come 
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come to bring your majefty good news, faid 
that artful minifter : all the duke of Bragan- 
za’s eftates are fallen to you ; he has taken it 
into his head to have himfelf declared king, 
and by his crime your majefty is iiititled to the 
conSfeation of all his eilates.” This con- 
iifeation how'cver did not take place : Portugal 
became a confiderable kingdom, efpecially v/hen 
by the riches of Brazil, and its treaties with 
E'ngland, it efiabliihed a flourifiiing trade. 

The count-duke Olivarez, inafter of the 
•Spar.ilh monarchy, and rival to cardinal de 
Richelieu, was at length difgraced for hay- 
ing been unfuccefsful . Thefe two imni- 
fters had long been alike kings, tne one in 
France and the other in Spain i both had the 
royal family, the grandees of the kingdom, and 
tile people, their enemies ; they vvere^ Doth 
verv diH’crent in their chara^ers, their virtues, 
and their vices. The count-duke was as re- 
ferved, mild, and gentle, as the cardinal was 
lively, haughty, and cruel. It was Richeueu s 
adtivity which continued him in the admini* 
ftration, and gave him almoft always the af- 
cendant over Olivarez. The Spanifc minifter 
loft every thing by his negligence. He died the 
death of all difgraced minifters ; it is faid that 
vexation kills them; but it is not fo much the 
vexation of being left in folitude, after the 
hurry they have been accuftomed to, as the 
vexation of knowing that they are hated, and 
cannot revenge themielves. Cardinal Richelieu 
fliortned his days in a difterent manner, by the 
afteafineffes with which he was devoured in the 
fuHneis of his power. 

•After 
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, After all tiic Ioffes that the Spanifli branch 
of the houfe of Auftria had fufl:ainedj it ftill re^ 
tained more dominions than the kingdom of 
Spain now poffeffes. The dutchy of Milan*, 
Flanders^ Naples, and Sicily, belonged to that, 
monarchy ; and noty»*ithf!:anding the badnefs of 
its adminiffration, it continued to give great 
tineafinefs to France, dll the peace of the 
Pyrenees. 

' From the time of Philip IL to Philip IV^ 
the Spaniards were famous for the arts of ge- 
nius. Their ffage, imperfedl as it was, was 
itili fuperior to that of other nations, and ferved 
as a model for the Englilh theatre : and after- 
wards, when tragedy began to appear wdeh feme 
degree of luftre in F ranee, it borrow’’cd a great 
deal from the Spanilh ftage* Hiftory, pleafing 
romances, ingenious fidxions, and morality, 
were carried to a ffill gi'eatcr perfection in Spain 
than the drama 5 but found philofophy was al- 
ways unknown to them. The inquifition and 
fiiperffition perpetuated the errors of the fchools. 
The mathematics were very, little cultivated, 
and the Spaniards almoft always employed Ita- 
lian engineers in their wars. They had fome 
painters of the fecond rank, but never any 
fchool for painting. ArchicecSture did not make 
any confiderable progrefs among them* The 
efcurial v/as built after a Frenchman’s defign. 
The mechanical arts were ftill in a very rude 
ftate. The magnificence of the noblemen con- 
filled in great heaps of filver plate, and a num- 
ber of fervants. 

There was an oftentatious kind of generofity 
praclifed in the houfes of the grandees, which 
deceived ftrangers^ aud was the cuftom no where 

but 
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but in Spain ; this was to diftribute al! the 
money won at play among the by-itanders of 
whatfoever condition. Montrelor relates that 
when the duke of Lerma received Gafton, bro- 
ther to Lewis XIIL and his retinue in the 
Low Countries, he cirplayed a ftill more ex- 
traordinary kind of magnificence. 'Fhis rni- 
nifter, at whofe houfe Gafron remained for fe- 
veral days, caufed tvvothoufnnd loiiisd'ors to be 
la'd every day upon a large gaming table for 
the princes retinue and himfelf likev/ife to di- 
vert tbemfelves at play. 

The entertainments of bull -fighting were 
very frequent, as they ftill are ; this was a 
mofi: magnificent and gallant fpedlacle, and at 
the fame time the mofl: cruel. At the^ fame 
time there was a totrd want ot the conveniences 
of life. The w^ant of thefe conveniences 
was greatly increafed after the expulfion 
of the Moors. Hence it comes to pafsy that 
you travel in Spain as you would in the deferts 
of Arabia, and that the towns are deftitute cf 
every kind of conveniency. Society was as 
little improved as the handicraft arts. The 
women, who were almofi; as cloiely confined 
as tbofe in Africa, comparing this ilavery with 
the liberty enjoyed by thoie of their fe7< ni 
P'rance, became doubly iniicrable. This re- 
Hraint brought to perfedion an art unkcovvn 
■ to us, that of difeourfing with the fingers. In 
this manner only did a lover- explain himfelf 
under his miftrefs’s window, who at the fame time 
opened one of tbofe little window grates called 
Jealoufi.es, which fupplied the place of fafhes, 
and anfwercd him in the fame language. ?£very 
one played upon the guittar, and yet it did not 

en- 
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enliven the general gloom that was fpread over 
the face of the v/hole courztry. The pra 6 ilce 
of religious duties fupply-tbe place of othcroc™ 

■ cupations among the common peoplcj who 
were all unemployed- It was faid then that 
^ pride^ devotion, lotT, and idjenefsj compofed 
the charadier of the Spanifh nation ; but at the 
■iame time there were none of thofe bloody re- 
volutions, confpiracies, and cruel puni/hincnts, 
which were fo frequent in the other courts of Eu- 
rope. Neither th.e duke of Lernia nor the count 
Olivarez (hed the blood of their tneink-s on the 
/caiibld : their kings were not afiaffinatcd there 
as in France j nor did they fall, as in England, 
by the hand of the executioner. 



CHAR CXLVIIL 

.Of the Germans, under theEmperors Ro- 
I 50 LFH II. Matthias, and Fe^ejoxnand 
IL, Of the Misfortunes of the Elefl'or Pa- 
latine Frederick. Of the Conquefts of 
GtrsTAVus Adolphus. -Of the, Peace of 
Westphalia, 

W H I L E P'rance was recovering new life 
under Henry IV. that England flour ilhed 
under its Elizabeth, and Spain was the prepon- 
derating power in Europe under Philip IL Ger- 
many and the North did not make fo great a 
figure. 

"if we confider Germany as the feat of the 
empire, that empire was .but :an empty name ; 

' and 
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aiul It may be obferved, that from the abdication 
of the emperor Charles V, till the reign of Leopold j 
it never had any credit in Italy. The corona- 
tions at Rome and Milan were fuppreiieds as 
nfelefs ceremonies, which had before been look- 
ed upon ns effential : but after that Ferdinand L 
the Isrother and fuccefibr of Charles V. had 
Kegledfed to make the journey to Romes be- 
gan to be thought of no confequence* The 
pretenlions of the emperors upon RomCj and 
that of the popes to the beftowing the imperial 
dignity, fell infenfibly into oblivion 5 all was 
confined to a letter of congratulation, which 
the fuprerne pontiff writes to the emperor elect. 
Germany Rill retained the title of empire, tho* 
w^eak, as being always a prey to divifions. It 
was in fadt a republic of princes, of which the 
emperor was chief 5 and thefe princes, having 
all pretenfions upon one another, were almoft 
always engaged in a civil war, either private or 
public, which was continually fed bytheircon- 
•traty ihterefts, and by the three different reli- 
gions then in Germany, which were ftill more 
contrary than the interefts of the princes.- 
It was impoffible that this vaft ffate, divided 
into fo many detached principalities, deftitute 
of trade at that time, and confequently of 
riches, could have much influence on thefyfteni 
of Europe. It was not ftrong without doors, 
but it w^as within, becaufe it was always an in- 
duftrious and warlike nation. Had the Ger- 
manic conftitution fallen to decay, had the 
Ttrrks invaded one part of Germany, and the 
other had called in foreign mafters, politicians 
would hot have failed to declare, that Ger- 
many, already torn in pieces by iateftine civi- 

fions, 
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fionsj 'Could not fubfift any longerj and would 
hav^e demonllrated that the peculiar form of its 
gov^ernmentj the great nuaiber of its princes^ 
and the plurality of religious, had ncceflarily 
prepared the way to ruin and inevitable flav^ery. 
The caufes of the decline of the ancient Ro- 
man empire were not near fo obvious, and yet 
the Germanic body has remained unliiaken, 
while it carried in its bofoin every thing that 
.appeared moft likely to overturn it; and it is 
difncult to aferibe this permanence of conftitii- 
tion to any other caufe than the eienius of the 
nation. 

Germany had loft Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, in 1552, daring the reign of Charles V. 
but this territory, which belonged to ancient 
France, might be conlidcred rather as an ex- 
crefcence of the Germanic body, than a natu- 
ral part of the ftate. Ferdinand L nor his fuc- 
celibrs had made the leaft attempt to recover 
thofe towns. The emperors of the houfe of 
Aulrria, after they became kings of Hungary, 
had always the Turk to fear, and were not in 
a condition to difturb France, weak as {he was, 
from the time of Francis IL to rienry IV. Tne 
princes of Germany might plunder her, while 
the Germanic body could not aflemble ail its 
forces to deftroy her. 

Ferdinand L in vain endeavoured to recon- 
cile the three religions which divided the em- 
pire, and to unite the princes, who were fre- 
quently at v/ar with each other. The old 
maxim, Divide to reign,"’ by no means fuiced 
him : Germany muft be united before he could 
be powerful ; hut it was fo far from being in a 
ftate of union, that it was difinembeied. It 

was 
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was precifcly i.i his reign that the Teutonic 
kniahts gave the Poles Livonia, which was re- 
pu^-ed a province of the empire, pd^wmch^ au 
prefent is in the pofTeffion ot the kuiiians. i he 
wakhig all the biflioprics m Lrandenburg anci 
Saxonwfecular, was not a diimemDeniig of the 
fete, but only a great change, wnica maue 
thofe princes more powerful, and tne en-ptror 

'''Sicilian IL was iliH lefs the fovereign 
than Ferdinand 1 . Had the empire preieivec 
anv remains of its vigour, he woulc have lup- 
poned his right to the Isetnerlands, wnica 
were undoubtedly a province empie, 

and of which the emperor and tne diet weie 
the proner judges. Tbefe people therefore, 

who had fo'Iong been called rebels, ougait to 

have been put by the laws unaer the ban or the 
empires and yet'Mammilian iuftcred the pnnee 
of Orange, tVilliam the Silent, to carrvonthe 
war in the Nechei lands, at the nead or ^^erman 

troops,. Vv^thout iiiterferirjg in tbe quaiiel. 

emperor in vain caufeu hlmfeit to bo cieci.ei..i 
kin" of Poland, in the year 1575, after the de- 
paruire of Henry Ifl. which was looked upon 
as an abdication ; for Batteri, the vaivode of 
Tranfilvania, and the emperor’s own vaflal, 
carried it before his fovereignj^ and the Otto- 
man court, under whofe protection Batten ti’.tii 
was, proved more powerful than the court of 

Vienna. ; . 

Rodolph IL who fucceeded his father r'/iaxi- 
miiian 11. held the reins of the empire with a 
ftil! feebler hand. He was at the fame time 
emperor, -and king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
but he had no inSucnce either in Bohemia, 
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Hungar}?*, or Germany, and {till Ie£s in Italy. 

Rodolph^s reign fcems to prove that there is no ■ 

general rule in politics. : 

This prince w£isefl'eemed more incapable ofgo- i 

verning than even Flenryni. of France* Henry's i 

condiniil cofthim his life, and almofl: occafioned I 

the lofs of the kingdoiu. Roclolph’s condii a, i 

tho' much weaker, cauled not the leaft trouble 
ia Geraiany. The reafon is, that in France 
all the nobles wanted to eftabliia their own 
power upon the ruins of the throne, and that % 

the German princes were already all of them. I' 

eftablllhed. 

There are times wdiich abfolutely require the 
prince to be a warrior , Rodolph, who was not 4 

fuch, fav/ his kingdom of Hungary over-run by y -' 

the Turks. Germany was at that time ib badly 
governed, that they were obliged to go a beg- | 

ging to raife money for oppofiag the Ottoman h r 
conquefts. Begging-boxes were fixed up at I 

the doors of all the churches. This the f 

fil'd war that had been carried on by charity ; it ; f 

was looked upon as a kind of holy war, but it ; r 
was not the more fuccefsful on tliat account; * 

and had it not been for the troubles In tlie fe- ; T 
raglio, it is probable that Hungary would have ; ; . : 
remained for ever in the hands of the Porte. 

Exadfly the fame thing happened in Ger- 
many under this emperor, which had lately 
been feen in France under Henry IIL a ca- 
tholic league in oppofiiion to a protefcant one, 
without the fovereign having it in his pov^er to ; ' 
put a Itop to the proceedings of either. Reli- 
gion, which had long been the cauie of io many 
n*oubles in the empire, was now only the pre- | 

text. The affair in queftion was the fucceef- ! 

iioia :V"1 
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-finn of the dutchies of Cleves and Juliers ; this 
was another confequence of the feudal govern- 
m -ns and there was no other way of deciding 
the poffelTion of thefc fiefs but by arms The 
houfes of Saxony, Brandenburg, and K-eu- 
burg, difputed for them. Tne archduke Leo- 
pold, the emperor’s coufin, had takerr pofleffion 
of Cleves till the alFair fhould be decided. 1 his 
difpute, as we have already feen, was the loie 
caufe of the death of Henry IV . He was pre- 
. paring to march to the affiftance of the protef- 
tant leaguers, at the head of a well oifciplined 
army, attended by the greateft generals ot the 
a-re, and the befi rainifters in Europe; this 
vfaorious prince was ready to 
of the weaknefs of Rodolph and^ hihp • 

The death of Henry _IV. wnicn rena^red 
this great enterprize abortive, did not makeXo- 
dolph more happy. He had ceded Hungary, 
Auftria, and Moravia, to his brother Matthias, 
at the time the king of France was preparing 
to march againft him ; and even when he was 
delivered from fo formidable an enemy, he was 
ilill obliged to yield Bohemia to this Matthias, 
and lead a private life^ though with the title ot 

emperor. , vu 

£¥0X7 thing in bis empire v/as ^one wKucut 
him ; he did not even interfere in the extraor- 
dinary affair of Gerhard de Truchfes, eiecior 
uf Cologne, who wanted to keep his aichoi— 
fiiopric and his wife at the fame time, and who 
was driven from his eledforate by force of arms, 
by his own canons, and the perion who was 
his -competitor- This extraordinary apathy 
public affairs arofe from a principle ftill more 
extraordinary in an emperor j the ftudy of phi- 

lofpphy. 
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lofoph)% to which he was particularly addidcd, 
had taught him every tiling wliich he could 
hnow at that time, except to diichar^XC the 
duties of a ibvereign. He preferred inilrruch'ng 
himfjif in aih-onomy under the famous Tycho 
.BraliCs to governing the kingdoms of Kungary 
and Bohemia. 

The famous afl rone m teal tCiblcs of Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler bear the name of this empe- 
ror, being called the R-/dolphi:ic rabies, as thoic 
which were formed in tvelrth century iu 
Spain, by two Arabians, bore the name of king 
A'phenio. Tlie Germans nrincipidiV dlirhi- 
giiihicd thcmfelves la lids centum by the be- 
ginnings of true natural phli •.:ib:-:iy. They 
had never fucceeJed in the liberal arts like the 
luiiiiins 5 indeed they never applied Lheirdelvcs 
to them. The gifi: of iiivenbon in the natural 
fcicnces belongs only to thoie of an unwearied 
and indiiirrlous d:;pohticn 5 and i:hc Gt'rmrms 
had for a Ic.ng tioie been rcinarkaule for v’uis 
kind o: genius, which had communleuLc j itiblf 
to their northern neighbours. 'Fyeho Brahe 
was a native of Denmark. It was no fmall 
matter of fiii-prize, eipccially at that time, to 
iee a private geritleman of IDenrnark e::pend 
one hundred thoufsnd crowns of his ovv^n for- 
tune, in biiilding, wiih the aihilance of Fre- 
derick IL king of that coiintrj', not onh-' an 
obfervatory, but a iinall town inhabited by 
learned men, to which he gave the name of 
Uniniboura:^^ or the Starry Citv. Tveho 


* Urniiibourj woi:lci be b'.tar mnilare^l 
for fiiinlfiss not <?.•;, I'y-ljo L-i\;he a 

ilrangf coiiipoiition of .Uanilnjj rinJ iuperlliilon, or go Kl 
Yol. V, L 
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Brahe had indeed the weaknefs to give into 
judicial ailrology ; but he y/as no lefs the good 
aifronomer and the .ftilful mechanic. He had 
the flu-c of moft great men : he v/as peruccuted 
by h;s own coiintrymcn after the king his pro- 
te;^or was dead 5 but he found another in the 
emperor hcdolpln who made him amends for 
aii his loills? and the injuflice of courts. 

Copernicus had difeovered the true fyftem of 
l]>o world before Tycho Brahe Lad invented his^ 
^^hich is at belt but an ingenious thought.; 
"I 'his nay of feience? which now enlightens, the 
world, came hrfi from the little town of Thonn 
in Fcliih rriihia? about the middle of the fix- 
teenth century,' 


R’nni ar.d abfurdity. Fie loil his note in a ncclurnal fcjuabble 
lit RoftocU, and is fuid to hiive mnd- and litted on an ar- 
riacia! cia; fo de:Urc»:fiy, thsc i*-. c:, rapt be per- 

ci-aved. Ke was not only a ;;sian. mechanic, 

■but a chymift, an alchymifr, a phyfician, and poet. By 
hi'^fyftcmtlTe earth is placed immoveable, as a center, round 
.whic’a the fun and moon perform their revolutiona. He 
fui'pf>ie$ the earth alfo to be the center of the primum mo- 
bile ; and the fun to be the center of motion to tlie planets. 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Having re- 
jefice! the diurnal rotation of the earth upon Its axis, he 
was obliged to retain tlis moft abfurd part of the Ptolemaic 
A frein, and to fuppofc the whole univerfe. to its fartheft 
exti-iit, was carried by the primiim mobiio about the 
of the earth every day. Notwithitancin ; theie error?, ids 
labours were of great fsrvice to aftror.omy. Re nifcoveivd 
the refraction of the air, and determined the places of a 
great number of the fixed fears, with an riccurncy unknown 
to fornier aftroncniers. He demcnftiated tliat comets were 
i i'-her than tie moon, from their having a very finaii pa- 
rallax : he difc-cvered what is called th:? variation in the 
uiociP? morion ; ar:l l.i;; [-.viis of -.hibrvauof-s on the 
crlicT placets, t! c cf theii' modens were afterwards 

c-e r; cc*. ed an d in pr . c d , 

Kepler 
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Kepler'^, who \7.is :i r/ativo of the chitchy 
of Wirtcmberg, in the bejiii-Mng of the icvcn^ 
teenth century's fbund c\u the'^nMllicniatlcal 
laws of the courie of die fers. nnd was ]<Jokcd 
upon as a law-*s:iver In aftronomv. Chancellor 


eiaccn a: tnai: tiiTie nnspo^ea iome new icicnccs^ 
'but Copernicus an. i Ccpler invented them. Ne- 
ver had greater cfhrcs been made in the rnoi!: 
.iearncJ agea of an :i. :uir', nor had Greece been 
adorned wkh ?nci.; ble diicavcrles 3 hut the 
other arcs £curi:b.CvI at the fame time in Greece j 
' rvh areas in Germany natura: nhilolcphv aioi.o 


'men, unknown to- the rm.hhaclc, wno i.’M 
continued in ignorance, hh.crc i/c re whole 
provinces where tbe people LG hardly the gi:t 
of diiiiking, and knew only Iw,/ to hate each 
other on account of rehgi^ ji. 

Ac length the two leagues, catholic and pro-, 
teflant, plunged Germany into a civil war of 
thirty years, which reduced it to a more ueplo- 


bitSj and the \jic\:-:v:’.or.z c: the lucticjis cl’ the Icdar fyl'tsm, 
Ke fourid tlvn csch in an ciupds, vi?hieb bas- 

on e oi- its foci in the cen'cer of the run j that the motion of 
euch :s re;:lfy uiieounxdc, varying in foch a manner, that a 
^■ay fiippoitd to be- always dra'.’T: from the planet co the 
fan, fkicrihes ccuai areas in errual tinxs. ■ He dwovered 
the anaioyy bet".ue!i ihe cifrancos of ibveral planeii irora 
the fun, f.nd the p-riods in which they complete their revo- 
itrtions. He perceived that the higher planets not only 
moved in greater ciroles, cut alio more Eewiy tiian shoib 
that are nearer : fa that, on a double accoonv, ihcir periodic 
times were greater. Yet Kepler, with all M;, merit, v.’as 
in itmne things a mere viuonary, \vj;o gave i:tt-> theanv: of 
ana’ot^ies ai\^^ hi.rinonies, endeavouring to find f r.ic i ela- 
tion betw^rm tl.c erntnhons ci the five regular KUrs and 
the iatcivals ofihe planetary fpheres, 

L 2 nule 
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„bl. condition .h.» that of France, the 


K-bie condition 

‘’"i“S=““T6t’,rtS ®;‘'ofth‘e death of 

...c'-’enrpcV 

fu.-Cc-fior, the empire v. n-o 3-- p , ^ , 

'tV V’oufe of Auftria ; but ercut-u-u, a.cUu.tv^ 
iTGniv, found means to unite tne lurrragcs 
Tn his own favour, Maxiimhan or 
V h'xQ ro’TJ^etitor in tlie euipitCg ;,i-Aiv.aU 

?,o”ra t he =«""« f“*"’ S?' 

Ported the imnsrinl throne at the expence of n;. 
l^ood and treafures, and fixed the gTcatnels cr 

thathoufe, v.dtich afterwards crumed lns owm 

Two branches ot the noufc 

they been united, might have ^ •-*“ 

of Germany, ^hde »o branc.« . 1 - 

leaor P»'f “ fo ’tlrcir 

theie v/cic * j dii’l-erence in religions. 
Threleaor-palathre, Frederick, ^ 

to Ger. 

*"Xionsoflibertyneverprevailedmomft^^^^^^ 

ly in Europe than at this 
Bohemia, and Auitna, weie a^ 
wivi'ecres as the Engli-fii themicives. i -.s _ip,- 
S had'reihtned in Germany ever unce tne ame 
of Charles V. The example of tne ue .h.n^L--- 
ed Provinces was continually preicrt witn tnc.e 
peoole, who pretended to the lame^ rignts, _ana 
thbufht themfelves more powerna than tnc.c 
r,V Holland. When the emperor lViatthK:s_, in 
the year i6i8, got his couim Ferdinand ue 
Grate ekaed nominal king ot taungary dim 
Bohemia, and made the other archdukes y.e.d 
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hJni A'dirna, the people of Mungaiy. Bohe-'^ 
nihi, fiiui Auflria, complained eq\iaily that iuf" 
iicient regard had not b:cii &e\v;i to the privi- 
li.ge of itate;]. Religion, made a part of the 
grievances of the Bohemianis, who then becanie 
fiirious. I'he protcitants wanted to refi-i]!.l tiic 
chnrchcs which had been thrown do^;'!! !;v the ~ 
ratlirdics^ tlic con-ici! offtake iifiied a deelara- 
ticn the proteftajrts ; rpon which h-cf;' 

hroke into the town-hcllj rn-l linvw ihi'ce of 
the principal rnagi craws ont of the vin-h: w 
into the ihcct, 'rid:: hillv ciily ihcvrs ^ ,0 
!■;■■' a fci'y of the people, a fury vkid-ch 
ahvayii exceeds the tyrarny of which tficy 
complain. Eat v/hat is very fl-range is, that 
the rebels pretended by a manlfefi-o that they 
had only ndted in purfuance to the laws, and 
that they liad a right to break the necks of thofe 
min lif ers who went about to opprefs them, 
Aiiifria fiJed with the Bohemians, and it wat 
in the vnidil of thefe troubles that Ferdinand de 
Grate was cledfed emperor. 

Kis new dignity made bo imprefiDn upon the 
proteftants of Bohemia, who were at that time 
very confiderable : they looked upon tnenifelves 
as entitled to depofe the king whom they had 
elected, and adtually made a tender of the 
threne t ) Frederick, the elccfor-palatine, foil- 
in-law to James I. of England who accepted, 
of It, tho’ he had no forces to maintain hin>- 
ielf on it. His relation, Maximliian of Bava- 


* Tbeir daughter, the princefs Sopliia, was grandniothci? 
to the lare king George il, and dying in the reign of queen 
Anne, tbs fuccefiKvn to the throne of Great Biiuln devolv- 
ed to her fon George, cicclorof Hanover, 

L 3 ria. 
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iKiy v/ith the irnpc-i'i;'! troops and his own^ de- 
. feated him at Prague i and, tcge- 
ther with that brtde. ^innde bim 
loib his crown and pa:a:ina:e. 

1 i'xis ratm oay v/as tiiC 

years naue;hter. The vjidiory oi rragne deter- 
mined for fbme time the ancient quarrel be- 
tvreen the empire and the emperor, by making 
Ferdinand 11 despotic : he pnt the cFcror pala- 
tine under the ban of the empire by a private 
arret of his ai:lic coinicib and proicribed all the 
princes and nobicmcn of his party , in 
"" " dcSance of the imperial artlclea^ vrhich 
coulct bind only the w^ahelt fide. 

I'he elcclcr-palatine bed into Sileila, Den- 
mark:, Hollands England, ar.d France. This 
vinfci lunate prince always failed of uiccefs, a:vd 
was deprived of every rciburce on which he 
depended. He met with no aDiuiince fl'om his 
liv Per~i!>;rw the king of iLnglanu;^ who laut 
his enr^ <o the cries of hia nation, the ibhici- 
tatioris of his foii-in-law, and the prolelHrit 
intereil, of which he might have been tlic liead. 
Lewis HKl. refuied him aid, notwitbitanding 
it ‘was v.’fihly his intcreft to prevent the prin.Cc3 


tne cnrcciion o;: 
(ala tine ibmilv an 


protclrant league ware iocn rcaacea to depend 
on no other aniftance than that of two waiTiors, 
who were each at the head of a iitde vagabond 
army, like the Italian Cojidoltieri : one of t:\cic 
was the priiice of Brujirv/ick, wlicfe w'hcfie do- 
iTiinions cojifilted in the govcrnnienr, or rather 
iifvjpation of thebifiiopric of Halberftadt ; and 
'who took the' title of The Friend of God 

and 


on no otne 
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and the Enemy of the Priefts which latter 
title he certainly defervcd, lince he iuhiifled en- 
tirely on plundering the churches ; the other 
fiipport of this already ruined party was a baf- 
tard-adventurer of the houle of Mrinsteldtj as 
well diuervirig the tide of Enemv of the 
Prielfs’’ as the duke of Brunlwick. Theic two 
defenders might very well contribute to raviLgc 
a part of Germany, but could never be of a:y. 
ibrvire in reCforing the palatine^ or iectling th;.: 
equilibrium of princes. , 

The emperor, whole power in Ger™ 
w^as now confirmed, ahbnibies a 
diet a: Umifbon, in which he declares, Th'it 
the cieilor-pulatine having been cf 

treaibn, his cfbrcs, goods, and digni- 
ties were ndien to the imperial den:-: fici ; " ■' 

but that, no: nelng willing to diminifc liie runr. - 
ber or tiic clcGors, l.e commands, lUid o: 
ders of Bavaria to be ii'Vof(:ed widi. 

the eleciorate-palannc.'^ He be{b:>'ved thl^- i::- 
veftiture from his throne : his vice-chunc-nir-i' 
declaring aloud, that the emperor conferred thiu 
dignity By the plenitude of his power/’ 
llie proieltant league, now on the point 
of being crufcsd, made frefh effrats to pre- 
vent its total ruin. It choie Chriitian IV. 
kiiig of Denmark for its head ; England f 
plied it with feme money ; but neither Uic iTjo- 
ncy of the Engiifh, nor the troops of Den- 
mark, nor yet tlie arms of lirinihvick or 
icldr, availed ivuvht agrind; vlie cn.]H;ror, and 
only ierved to lay Germany waile. rcrdlnand 
11. triumphed over all oppoiltievn by his fwo 
p;encra]s, the duke of Walitcin end count Ihlly. 
'i''hc king of Demnarlc was always defeated at 
L 4 the 
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tViC bead or bin armies ; and Ferdinand^ 'vvitli- 
out flirring iVo.m honie^ was vicl'orious and all 
powcrfl:!. 

He put the duke of b deckle nbi-rj, one of 
the chiefs of the n'Atekant ai-ociatujri;. Linder 
the ban of the cm; ar:I ;nvo his cutchy to 
bis general ’v/a:fein. in like manner 

proferibed cui:e Char!:? of TkantL!^« far hav- 
inv^j contrary to his orders^ taken pofToefon of 
the country which belonged to him b'^ the. right 
of inhrritai'Ce, Mantua was taken and lacked 
by the iinperial troeps^ who ipr:‘;id terror 
throughout all Italjn . He uegan to tighten the 
ancient chain v/hich had linked Italy to the 
empire, and which , had been (lackened for a 
confiderahle time. One hundred and fifty thou- 
iand foldiers, living at diferetion in Germa- 
ny, gave him abfolute power. Tins pou’er 
was exercifed over a people then under very 
iinhapj>y circuniflances, as we may judge by 
the ftate of the coin at that tlme^ the numeri- 
cal value of which was four times greater than 
its original value, and was at the fame time 
greatly adulterated. The duke of Walfteia 
declared publicly, that the time was at lerjgth 
come for reducing the el colors to the condition 
cf the dukes and peers of IVancc, aircl the bi- 
fcops to that of chaplains to the This 

W^as the Waluein who afterwards aijoed at be- 
coming independent, and \vhoha^] endeavoured 
to pull down his xuperiors, only to riic upon 
their ruin. 

But the life which Ferdinand IT. made ofhi^ 
good fortu ne and power, was w-'hat deflro vc d both 
the one and the other. He pretended to inter- 
pole his aathority in the affairs of Sweden and 

Poland, 
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-Poland, ajndto oppofe Gufiaviis Adolphus, who 
was u’pporting the preteuiions of jiis- lanuiy 
agaiuf!: Sigirmund liliig of Poland, this empe- 
ror's relation ; and he hiinfelf paved the way 
to his owii ruin, by forcing this young prince 
to invade Germany, and by reducing the pro- 
teftants to dei'pair, 

Ferdmand IL thought himfelf with reamn. 
powerful enough to break the peace of Pidiaii, 
made by Charles and to order, bv his file au- 
theriry, a:! rh: princes and great lords to rcilove 
the biiaeprics and crclenaliical benenccs tvhich 
they had gotten poilcincn of. This was :i 
greater flretch cf power than that by which 
the cci5' of Nantz was revoked under Lewis 
511 V» Thefe two finhiar atiiinpts were at- 
tended with very cidbrent fucceis. Guflavus 
Adoiph us, being invited by the pretcfknt princes, 
when^ the king c?f Dcjunark fio longer dared to 
anul:, entered Germany to revenge them and 

'I'he emperor wanted to re-cftabllO’i the 
church, that he might be its mailer, and cartii- 
Bal'Richeiicu oppC'Ca him in his tlcfigni even 
the- court of h^-omc joined againft him, the icar 
ef his power being greater than their regard to 
the inrereflb of religion, it wa? no more c?.- 
ti-eoioinarv that the nicfi Chiiflian king's nd- 
niher, and even the court of Rome 
J'bould engage in tire mppD’t of the protcdbnt 
a.jdnw a fornddabic en'meror, than it 
had rwczi to lie Kraucis L and Henry IL in al- 
liance with ihe 'Furks agairAt Chnih.s. V. 

When one loun ha^ dune many great things, 
we ai’e fond or aicribing a:) to him. It is a 
ccimnon but nuhakcii mAioii in Fiance, rhat 
l 5 car- 
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Richelictii was the only perfcnwbc 
laaled Giiltavus io turn bis an:i3 upon Germa- 
J-V 2 and that the revolution ^here Y'as cnnrely 
to liis Ic’jiOijies j cut. ic n ixc 

did noihinp: tnorc than tube advantajjc of con-- 

f ur;C.i-’’*ein n eroiriaiio II* -■.i.i'-i GwI-ichCu 

war in::ainft Guiliavus; he attempted to feize 
i:ipon Livonia^ which that young conqueror had 
made himfelf mairer cfj he iupported bigiN 
mund^ who was his competitor in tnc itingacn: 
Of Sweden, and he rckded him the title of king, 
Intercft, revenge, and pride called GuRaviis 
.into Genrianyr and even if the Frencli mini-- 
ftry had not ahifed him with noney, when in 
’Pomerania, he would xlill have. tried the iorfLino 
of arms, in a war that wa!: al:c;;pi;- begun. 

He was vieforious in Pomerania, at 
the time Francs irade its treaty with 
him. I'he fingle payment of three hundred 
thoufancl crowns, and an aliowanceof one nvii- 
lion two hundred thoufand franks pt-r 
was neither an important objeef, a great eivort 
in politics, nor a fufHcient fuccour. Guftavii.::; 
did every thing by himfelf. Having entered 
Germany with ieis than iiireen t]io::i{and men, 
his niniiber foon encrcafcd to forty thoi.:ian;k 
hy raiitiig recruits in a country that Firnifhca 
iubfiffence for them, and by making Germary;- 
itfelf contribute to his conquers in Gennanv. 
He obliges the elector of Brandenburg to ic- 


Our author m^ht Iiri’-c added vhe Cdlicitaticns nr.d 
fubfidies of Charles I. kin;T of rurdan';!, who bein.r ari:':ira;s! 
for the reftoration of the pai.atinoj rot oYdy oi^'frcd him with 
money, but alfo Vv-ith a great numbcT or evcoL'ent ciHceio^ 
and hx thoufand men from Scotland, under the command 
of the Marquis of Z-Iamiiton, 


curs 
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care to him the fortrefs of SpanJaii and all the 
panbsy and compels the elector of Saxony to 
give him the command of ids own troops. " 

He totally defeats the imperial 
army commanded by count Tilly, "7* 

before, the gates of Lcipllck, and ^ 
reduces all the places from the banks of the 
Eib to the Rhine. He prelently reinllates the 
duke of rviecklenbiirg in his dominions at 
one end of Germany, and al me ft at the fame 
inftant he appears at the other end, in the Pa- 
latinate, after taking the city of Mentz in his 
niuarch. 

The cnipercr, tvho remained all rhds time 
mctionleis iu Pienna, and law himfrlf, in Icis 
than one campaign, fallen from that greainrab 
vhich had been ib formidable, was notv obliged 
to follicit pope Urban VIIL for a fnpp^y 
men and monev, y/ho refufed ];chn hmli the 
one and the other. He then endeavoured to 
engage the court of Rome to publiili a crufade 
againfr Guftavus, Inuead of a crufadc, the 
holy father pL'omhc:. a jubilee. Gufravus in the 
mean time marches -.lUiorious through all Ger- 
many, and brings the elc6:or--y;rdaiine to Mu- 
nich, who had at leafr the coniblation of being 
in the palace of him who had uepofed him*. 
This unfortunate prince v/as now on the point 
of being reScref to bis palatinate, and even 
to the crown of bol-cmic, by the hand of the 
connucror, when in the freond battle, j . 
near Leipne, tougai in tae pains or 
Liuzen, Guibayus was in the 


^ The rrnnner of lus deriU, b ilin^veolly rdiOjJ by tlh- 
ferent hiftomriS, 'Puncnclorf it tQ ‘oe -.re:,-:!'.' iv 

i, 0 
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m\i& of viaories. His death proved fatal to 
the palatine, who being at that time ill, and 
defpairiiig of any farther refourcs, put an end 
to his unhappy life 

Let thofe who enquire how the fwarms of 
barbarians, which formerly came out of the 
North, conquered the Roman empire, arfl 
their eyes upon what was performed by Gu.tl-a* 
vus in'theipace of two years, againfl a more 
warlike people than the Romans were at that 
time, aiid they will be no longer aftoniOied. 

It is a circumflance well worthy of attention, 
that neither the death of Guflaviis. nor the mi- 
noriry of his daughter Chrillina, queen of Swe- 
den, nor the bloody defeat which the Swedes 
fuftained at Nortiingen, prejudiced rhefe con- 
quefe. It was then that the French minifrry 
played the principal part in the affairs cf Ger- 
jnany ; it gave laws to the Swedes and the 
proteftant princes of Germany, at the fame 
time that it fupported them; and this firft 
gained the king of France Alface, at the ex- 
pence of the houfe of Auftria, 

Guffaviis Adolphus had left behind him very 
great generals, v/ho were formed by him-' 
felf; this has happened to almoff ail con- 
querors. Thefs generals were feconded by a 
hero of the houfe of Saxony, duke Bernard cf 
V/cimar, a defeendant of the ancient electoral 
branch, vvdrich had been deprived of their domi- 
nions by Charles V. who yet breathed revenge 

of Francis Albert, duke of Sa3£e~L?-t\^eiibiirg t hut the 
ti'utii is, he happened in reconnoitring with two equerries, 
to fall among a party of imperial Cuiraihers, by v/hom he 
was Hain, after having made a defperate defence. 

The palatine did not make away with himfelf ^ but 
died cf a fever, occafioned by grief, 

agaiilft 
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againfi: the houfe of Auftria. This prince had 
nothing to depend upon but a fmall army wJiich 
he had niifed in the troublef-^me dmcsj and 
diiciplincd biniielr, and wliofe iwords were 
their ordy ii-pport. Thisarm}’, as well ns that of 
the Swedes^ v/as then paid by the French. The 
emperor, who never ftirred out of his clofet, 
had no great general jeft to oppofi^ to them 
he had deprived liimfelf of the only per/bn who 
was capable of refioring the glory of his arms 
and throne; he was ibaifi;! that the h-mous 
duke Walxlciiu to whom he had given an 
unlimited pov/cr ov-er his armicr, faonld make 
life of fo dangerous a power rgalnfL , 
him, and caiifed that general, who 
aimed at indepcndcncj'-, -to be aflaili- ^^34 
nated ''‘h 

In this way did Ferdinand L riJ himfelf of 
cardinal Martinufius, who wiis grown too 
powerful in Hungary; and Henry HI. in like 
manner caufed the cardinal and the duke of 
Giiife to be murdered. 

Kad Ferduvand il. commanded his troops in 
perfon, as he ought to have clone in fuch a ctl» 
tical conjuncture, he would not have had oc- 
cafion to employ this v/eak reveiige, which he 
thought neceiihry, and which after all did not 
make him more happy. 

Never was Geniiany more completely hum- 
bled than at this time : a Swedifn chancellor 

Albert Winctflaus Eufelnus, count of Walileinj dul-is 
of Mecklenbourg, Frltdland, Scgan,ao(i GloraUj aiTiiiTj- 

nated at Sgra, by three irnpenal |,^riy, G 

.and Butler, the two firft ScotSs and the oilier an I 
?f’he duke and his friends were firft rt '-r-ded at fii- ptr, r.nd 
then perfidioiifiy murdered by thefe iniuiriOiiG tvols cf ar- 
bitrary power, 

- ^ulecl 
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ruled in that empire, and kept all protc&nt 
nrin'cs in fubieaion. This was the famous 
bx'-nftiern, who, animated in the beginning 
w'ith the fnirit of his mafter Guflavus, would 
rot "ufFer the French to fliare the fruits of that 
nrince’s conquells ; but, after the battle of Nort- 
iinf^en, he was obliged to intreat the french 
minifter to deign to take pcflefmn^of_ Alface, 
under the title of its protector. K.iCiieiieu ^ic- 
nr- fed A! face to Bernard of Weimar, and at the 
fame time did all in ills power to Jecure it to 
France. Hitherto the French rmniitry had tep- 
porifed andadbed underhand j but now it pulled 
off themafK, and declared war againft the two 
branches of the houfc of iUiil:ria,_\iho were both 
of them weakened in Spain anti G'Cirnany^. Such 
was the iffue of this thirty years war. i'rc.ncs, 
Sweden, Holland, and _ Savoy, attacked the 
houfe of Auftria at the iams time, anti tde real 
fyhem of Henry IV. was now foilovrcd. 

^ , Ferdinand 11. died under thefe un- 

Feb. 15 . jjgppy circumftances, at the age of 
fifty-nine, after a reign of eighteen 
years, conftantly difturbed with foreign or do- 
ineftic wars, anti having never fought but from 


his cabinet. He was v^y un 
in the midr: of his fiicccflcs he : 
oblis’ed to exciche a 




bee a Hi 


:hcngnt hinilcif 
of cruel tr, and afler- 




reverie. ^ 


wards he experienced a g: 
imny ilill more unhappy than hia-ielfj ra- 
vaged alternately by itsovvnlnhabitantSj by the 
Swedes, and by the French ; a prey to ihinine 
and want, and over-run with barbarijm, tlie 
inevital^le eonfequence of a long and uniuccefs^ 
fal war. 

This 
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TIrcS emperor been praiftc! as a great 
princcj and yet Germany was never fo rniih- 
raMe uiider his government. It was compa™ 
ralively happy under that Rod-ciph who is fo 
generally delpifecK 

. Ferdinand IL left the empire to his fan Fer- 
dinand IIL who was rdready king of the Ro- 
mails ; but be left only a difmembered empire^ 
c: which France and S\wden fliared the Ooils. 

During the reign of Ferdinand ill. the Auf- 
trian power daily declined. The SwedeS; who 
had (baled inGcrn-an}\ remained there ^ France, 
coined with them, ft:-: continued to amit the 
proteflant party v^l Ji money and arms 5 and, 
though ihe herLlfwas embarraftbd vvidi an uii- 
ihccelsrul war againi: Spain, and h:r miniiiry 
had frequently corifpiracics or civil wMrs to 
fupprefs, neverthelels ftc triinnphed over the 
empire, as a wounded man, with a little affift- 
ance, overcomes his enemy who is deeper 
wounded than himftlf Duke Bernard of Wei- 
m:.r, the defeendant of the unfortiinjite duke 
of Saxony, who had been di:poi!e£bd by Charles 
V, revensred the fufferings of his family on the 
hoiife of Auftria. He had been one of Gullra- 


vus"s generals, who to a man maintained the 
glory of Sweden after their maiteFs death ; and 
he was the moft fatal cf all of them to the 
emperor. At firfi; indeed he loft the great battle 
of Nortlingen ; but afterwards, having with 
French money got together an army who nc- 
knowdsdged no other mafter than hinifelft in 
kfs than four nienths he gained four biiiLl.es 
againfl: the Imperialiils. He had even thoughts 
of railing a fovereigiity to hinifdf along the I'ord 
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tiers of the PJiine. The court of France had 
guarantied Aliacc to him by treatr.^ 

^ This nevv' conciuercr died at the age 

^^39 of thirty-five, and bequeathed lus army 
to his brothers, as a peribii bequeaths an eftatc. 
But France, who had mere money than Wei- 
mar’s brothers, bought this army, and carried 
on its conqucils for berielfi The marechal de 
Guebriant, the vifccunt of Tuxeni^q, .and the 
duke of Anguien, aftervi’^irds !nb great Cende, 
finiibed what the duke of XTeimar had begum 
The Swcciifh generals, Ennnier and Torfirn- 
fon, prelFd Auitria on oneiidc, vrhile Tureiine 
and Cende attacked it on the other. 

Q Ferdinand IIL v»'e:Lriecl out with fo 
many (hocks, was at length obliged to 
conclude the peace of Wcltphalia. By this fa- 
mous treaty the Frcunch and the Swedes gave 
laws to Germany in politics and religion, 'ikhe 
difpiue between the emperors and the princes 
of the empire,, which had lailed for above 
feveri hundred years, was at length happily ter- 
minated. 

Germany was a great arilrocrncy, conipofed 
of a king, elecfors, princes, and imperial cities.. 
This empire which wasalready airpoli: enhaihtcd, 
was obliged moreover to psy ilx millions of rix- 
denars to the Swedes, who hzd ravaged it and 
nu:de it foe for peace, fine kings of Swe- 
de:. became piinces of the emph'e, by the cefo 
lion made to them of the iiiudl provinces of 
PoirLcmiila, Stettin, Wihrar, Ifoigen, Verden, 
Brerreiw and foverai other very conhderable 
territories. The king of France became land- 

in'ave 
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grave of Alface, without being a prince of the; 
empire. 

The Palatine was at length refl'ored 

to all its rights^ excepting in the Upper Pala- 
tinates v/hich continued with the branch of 
Eavaria. The claims of the mcaneil: private 
gentleman were difciiilcd before the plenipoten- 
tinriesj as In a /hpreme court of juftice. There 
were an hundred and iorty decrcjs of rcuitu- 
tion. ordered.; all which were complied with* 
The three reegions- the Roman catholic^ the 
Luiheranj and the CnlvlniC's, were equally to- 
lerated. The imperial chamber was compofed 
of twenty-four protcflant, and ttvenly-i::-; ca- 
tholic members; and. the emperor was even 
obliged to receive fix protsftants into his aulic 
council at Vienna. 

Had it not been for this peace, Germany 
would have become what it had been under the 
descendants of Charlemagne, an almofl: favage 
country. All the towns from Silefta to the 
Rhine were ruined, the lands lay rallow, and 
the villages uninhabited. The city of iXIapRie- 
barg, which had been burnt to the grouud by 
count Tilly ^3 was not yet rebuilt. The trade 


John Tzsrclaes, count cfe Tilly j was one 01 the great- 
eit captains of the age in which he Jived. He diilingui/hed 
iiiiTifeif in a particular manner at the battle of Prague j 
he clei'earecl Mansfcldc near Elbogen ; rcjuted the margrave 
of Baden at Wimpien ; gave Mansfeldt a fccond ove: throw 
in the neighbourhood of DatmUadt ; gained a complete vic- 
tory the duke of Halbcri\vadc at Statio, and defcared 

the army of Denmark at Lutter, in die dutcJiy of Brunfwick. 
He took a great number of towns, and proceeded with equal 
rapidity and i'uccefs, till the year 1631, wl-en he was over- 
thrown in. a pitched battle at Lcipfic, by Guftavus .Adolphus 

king 
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of Augfburg and Nuremburg Y/as eritirely de- 
.Itroyed. There were no manidbcLcries hi the 
empire but thole of iro2:i and f!:ce] j money was 
extremely icarce ; all the convonlcnrics of life 
were unknown 5 the manners were r.fibdi'ed by 
the harflrncfs which thirty years clwh had 
infufed into all minds. In flicrf, it has re- 
quired an age to fimph- Germany with ail that 
it wanted, "The French rcimgccs Vvere thehilFt 
who introduced this Iirprc -jment.; and no coun- 
try has profited fo much as Germany by tire re- 
voking the edidt of Nantz. .. E\’cry thing die 
lias been brought about of itielf, or by tinw. 
The arts have fpread thenifelvcs from place to 
place; and Germany is at huigth become as 
ilourifcing as Italy wa.s in tiie :u:tcrjcrih‘ cen- 
tury, when fo many princes vied ^viLh each 
other in the fplenaor and politencls of their 
courts, 


.king of Sweden, He reaffembled and recruited h.is fcrceSs 
and gained fome advantages over count Horn 5 but r.ej;t year, 
at the paiTage of the Lech, he was mortally wounded, and 
died at Ingoiftadt, unmarried. It is remarked of “this great 
man, that he nevo-r drank wine, and never knew 
v/oman. 
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Of EliGLAKD till the Year 1641. 

S die Sp:uu£i n'lonarchy j^rew vi'eak after 
JL. Philip If, and France fell to decay Tin '■ 
coiiddloQ after the reign of Henry iV. tid re- 
flared again by die [■rca: iuccclles of cardi.nd 
de RichcHec, focal the kingdom cf Kn-daaa 
droop for a long time aner the reign ef IRiaa'- 
bedi. Her foccedbr, Janica I. to have 

had mere inducnce in Rurepe than hcrlVifj as 
having joined the crown of Scotland 'to that 
of England, and yet his reign was for kfs 
giorious. 

Jt: is to be obforred that the laws of fi::> 
ccjjon in Fiwlansi had not that iiiconicflabie 
PmRion and ioivc ^vhich they liad in France 
and Spain. d'i:ey reckon among Jamcisk cliicf 
rights^ the will made by Elizabeth "^5 in whicn 
foe calls him to the nxeeiEon j and Tame^ 
himieif was in continual apprchenflon, kit he 
iLiould not be named in the wdll of a queen fo 
Ixiovcd and rcfpe( 5 red by her people, who 
tvocjJ ncceilarily be deteriniiicd by her laii: 
d-dires. 


7 /iii’autt.li nc' /er mr-eij; a will, and conflnntly re- 
10 'cr i'ucjeriijr. After ihe vas deprived of tilt; 

ufe of ipcejli, the nv.:hier»;cn of lur ceencii denred Hie 
'.v:;uid give lome loken of her f.pproving Jnmeii as her fee- 
eeir..!*, and fne iaid iier i:ar>d upon her iiead as a maik o; 
appi obation : but if llie had n;:ide r.o uieh fign, the fuc- 
was already fo fettled, that the crown would have 
O'ik-ily devolved to the king of Scotland. 

Not- 








"1 
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Not-vithftanding bis great obligation to Eli- 
zabeth’s will, he did not put on irico.rnintt for 
the murdrefs of his mother. As ibc-n as he 
acknowledged king- he looked upon s.s 

fuch by divine right, and for that ' eaicji adlcrLd 
the tide of Cacred Majefty.” This v.\-s the 
jfirft foundation of the nation’s difeentent, and 
of the iinpamlldlcd misfortunes of h.:s ion and 
his ponerity 7, 

In the.firit part, tthkh was the wcE peace- 
aLIe of his reign, there was formed one c:/ ihe 
moll horrid conipiracics that ever C;n.e;ed in-o 
the human imagination: rM the oLhir ohes 
which revenge, politics, or the b:'.rL;i:rh'.y c: 
civil wars, and even fanaticifm itielf had pro- 
duced, were not to cempare in blackneis to tii-:? 
powder plot. The Kng;Hlh ilornan catholics 
ej.pedfcd greater conceinons from the kin.g rhau 
he chofe to grant them. Soiiie of then'C more 
outrageous tlian the reft, and po&fted wi th that 
gjoorny melancholy which engenders tliegycat- 
eft crimes, had refoJved to reftore their religion 
in England, by extirpating at one blow'^ihe 
king, the royal family, and all the peers of the 
kmgdczn. OnePiercy, of the Northiimberirnd 
family, Robert Cateihy, ana otlicr:, contrived a' 
fcheme to place thirtjz-iix barre.h: of gunpowder 


7 7 hiS tnn'in-^ caufe is by no nv:;nns to iljs 

it is fuppofed.to have ]■■.rvxiueet■!. Thu cemmons 
or EncLind were hv j-SVe ■ , 


privilege? in t!.e facs of the prerogative; and never could 
tiavsioun-*a better opportunity than this of rtrugglinj againft 
a ‘Oreign pnnee who had no perfona! intereft inthekine. 

ridiculBus and ahfurd enough in his 
' -c-uw, to weaken the authori'.y of his crown. 


under 
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under the . hoi! fe of lordsg where the p. 
king was to make his ipeech to the V* 7=* 
parliament. Never was crime inore ^ 
ealy to be execated^ nor attended with a more 
certain profpect of fuccefs. No one could have 
tile leaft fiiipicion of fa new a contrivance^ nor 
could any thing happen to obifruct it. The 
thirty-fix barrels of powder, which had been 
bought in Holland at diiterent times, were 
placed ready immediately under the houfe of 
lords, in a coal- cellar, which Plercy had fevcral 
months before hired for the purrolc. They 
now waited only for the nueting of the par- 
liament 5 and there was nothing to fear, unlcfs 
the remorfe of fomc one of theconfpirators ; but 
the tw'o Jefuits, Garnet and Aldccorn, who 
were their confeffors, had taken care to remove 
all fcruples of confckncc, Picrcy, vvlio could 
witiiout pity be the inffrument of deffroying 
the king and all the nobility of the nation, felt 
an emotion of compaflion for one of his frieiuls, 
the lord Monteagle, who waa a peer of the 
kingdom. This private attachment prevented 
the execution of the defign. Ke wrote a letter 
to Monteagle '^'3 in a feigned hand, advifing him, 
if he had any regard to his life, to be abfciit 
at the opening of the ieflion, for God and iiian 
had concurred to punilh the wickednefs of the 
times. The danger, added the writer, wdll be. 
pait ill as little time as you fliall take to burn 
the letter.'’ 


It does not appear that this letter %vas written by 
Plercy *. but die nouce was probably given by Treiliam, 
one of the confpirators, who Vv'as related to tbs lady of 
tl>e lord Momcagie, 

Picrej 
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Piercy was fo fee ure, that lie never imagined 
it poiiible for any one to giiefs that the whole 
parliament was to be blown up : however^ the 
letter being read in the king's ccuncilj and no 
one being able to guefs at the nature of the 
intended plot, of Vvdiich there does not appear 
the Icail prcbable iatiniationj the king, after 
fbme few minutes refledfioii upon the ihoi:: 
time that the danger was to lair, fell upon die 
‘ true deiign of the coni]:dra:ors* Perions were 
lent by his orders the very night before the 
opening of the parliament to icarch t-Uf 
vaults and cellars under the houle ; there thev 
found a man at the cellar-door, with a match 
in his hand; and a boric waiting for him; and 
upon fearching they found the barrels of 
powder. 

Piercy, and the chief of the conipirators, 
upon hearing of the diicovery of their plot, 
had time to rrdie about an hundred catludic 
gentlemejs, who all ibkl their lives dearlp : only 
eight of the conipirators were taken and cv» 
ecuted; amongfi: thefe were th^ two Jefult:;, 
Th.e king declared that they had fufiered ac- 
cording to law ; but their order declared them 
innocent; and made martyrs of thenn Such 
was the iplrli: of the age in all tiiotc countries 
where the minds of mankind were blinded and 
led anray by religious diibutee. 

1 ne gunpowder-plot was the only great 
infence of cruelty that the Engliili the 
vmrld during the reign of James L I'ur ilotn 
being a periheuto", that, ruonarch openlv en> 
bracid toleration, and even ibaniglv ce.nlijrcd 
the prclbyrcriciis, who taught at" that time 
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that hell was the infallible portion of every 
paplu. 

He governed in uninterrupted peace for the 
fpace of twenty-tv/O' years^ during al] which 
tiine trade flouriiircds and the people lived in 
pkntr, Ncverthcleis his reign was contemp- 
tible both at home ajid abroad ; abroad, becauie^ 
as being the head of the proteftantpany in Eu- 
rope, ho ncglecced to fupport it agaiiht its ca- 
tliOjic ad'/crlhrics in the grand crihs of the Bo- 
hemian war- and abandoned his mn-in-lmv tim 
;:!ed;or-paktine : he treated vrhen he hioidd 
nave kught and ^vas a dupe at the forne time 
to the courts of Vienna and Ivlacrid ; he w^as 
ccntinuall}'- fending iViendid anibaiEos, and 
never had an ally f. 

Kio little tlrarc of credit among ether nations 
contributed not a little to make him defpifej 
in his own. His authority in England had 
fiiffercd great diminution from his attempts to 
yivc it ICO' much weight and lulbre; by con- 
dnuaily telling his parliament, that God had 
made him abiolute makers over them, and that 
all their privileges were derived! Eoin the favour 
and condeicenficii of his prcdecefibrs. By theie 
and fuch like ibeeches he put the parliamenr 
upoxu examining into the limits of the royal 


About this time there was a theatrical piece exhibited 
at Bruiiels, in vvlhcii a courier was intrcduced decl^n'ing: 
the mthucholy unn;":?. t;;at the pahdrsaru wciild fben bs 
v^r;: Ujd iVon; the emperor 5 inafVniich as the king o£’ Den- 
rn irk had agreed to furniiii tire expelled elector v/jth one 
Smndred thoufand pickled lierrings ; the Diirc-h Isacl rcnjlved 
give him ihe like number cf be r‘i;f*r- boxes j arid ths 
I'.in.r; of England to cmplc-y one lu.ndred thoufand a;u- 

t iV) 

^ iim A «« ’.'i V* 4 V A 
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prcro^«tiv£5 snd inc extent Oi tiit. iiwitionai 

li-'-htr; and from that time they endp.youred 
to^fet bounds %y!iich they did not well under- 
hand. The king’s eloquence onl)^ tended to 
fub’ca him to fevere critici'ms, and the world 
did" not his learning ali the juhice he expeded 
from it. Henry IV. never^ called h;m by any 
other name than li^iojter J'xiies, and h iS own 
fubjedls did not bellow more ^ gTscicus titles 
upon him. Accordingly he told his parliament 
ill one of his fpeeciies, I have t.ipied to you, 
and you have not danced ; I rla^•e mour.oed to 
yop,'' and you have not lamented.” By thus 
fubiecting his prerogative to be canvafied by 
id!?rpeeches badly received, he hardl_v ever ob- 
tained the fupplies he demanded. His bounties 
and neceffities obliged him, like many other 
princes, to clifpofe of dignities and titi'.-s, v.'nicn 
the vanity of mankind is always reaOj,' to pur- 
chafe. He created two hundred baroneti f, a 
fiecies of nobility between a baron^ and' a 
knight, to defeend as an hereditary title. For 
this" infigniScant honour, each perfon paid two 
tboufand pounds fterling. The only privilege, 
enjoyed by thefe baronets was that of taking 
place of a'knight ; neither of them had a place 
in the houfe of peers 5 and this new difcindlion 
was very little regarded by the reft of the 
nation. 

What chiefly alienated the atTections of the 
Englini frena him, y.ms his giving himi'elf’ en- 


f He creared only oije hun ired baront-rs by prtieniis, t'h- 
iiging them to maintain a certain ne:ribt::' ci' foltiidrs in 
Ji eland ; but this fervice was commuted for a Cum of money. 
.Rq likewife raifed money by creating a ceriain number of 
.kniijliis of Nova Scotia, who pnrehafed this diiilndtion. 

tirely 
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tirely up to favourites. Lcv/is XIIL Philip 
IIL and James> were at one and the feme tioie 
a- prey to the tame foible ; ' and while the . firft 
was abiblutcly governed by Cadenet^ whom he 
created duke of'Luincs, and the fccond by San-* 
dovaij made duke of Lenna». James Was wholly 
under the d'irecHoii of a Scotchman, named 
Carr, whom he created earJ of Somerfet, ar4 
w^horn he afterwards left for George Villiers^ 
as a womari leaves one lover for another. 


Tf. 

iis Gcorgi 

2 Yilllers is the feme 

duke' 

of 

Buck 

ingham, w 

ho wnis It ibat time fo ; 

celc brat 

rd 

in E 

UiCce fot 

the brauty of his p< 

erkn, 1 

: ' 1 ^ 

arnou 

:s, and his 

lofty protenfions, K 

c was L 


hr ft g 

;cntlcman 

who had been made a 

duke 
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England, without being cither a relation or -an 
ally to the fovercign. It was one of the ca* 
prices of the human mind,' that a king who 
vrote like a divine in coittroverfial points, 
ifiuuld give himfeif up, without referve, to a 
hero of i'ornnnce. Buckingham perfuaded the 
prince of Vv ales, 'afterwards the unfortiiriate 
Charles L to vh:t Spain in dlfguife, with- 
out any attendants, and go to Madrid to make 
love to the infanta, who was then propoied for 
a.. match to this young prince, offering to ac- 
company him as hi.s efqmre in this knight 
errant expedition. James, who was called the 
Englifri Solomon, agreed to this ex traor dinar j 
prcjecl:, in wdiich he hazarded the fefety of 
.his fon and heir. 

The more he was obliged to manage the 
houfe of Au&ia, the k-fsabiehe was to ailift the 
proteftant caufe or his fon*in-law the palatine. 

To make this romantic adventure complete, 
the duke of Buckingham, who had fal'e i .in 
Voi., V* M . "iots 
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lle^viththe dutchefs of Olivarez, affronted, 
rhf fluke her hufbandjwho was piHrieminu.v-r, 

Eng6»<l '« f”"?.”'?, nA'. fS-v ”<■ 

mwtv He immediately set on roo'. 3 o. 

awa>_. j-r Charles and tne pnnceis 

marriage H.nrv IV. and lifter to 

f TTvu 'S'SoiiV '=“= 

t F«.« than ho had don, in 
Sn be &M 0 d»d in hB negoc.mon. i« 

Ses never recovered the credit ne had loft 

S hi people. His high-flown notions oi tne 
witn nib P „nfi the divine right of kine;s 

Sh wS“f h"ferpM„;ily interlarded all hit 

Steche? L "7%z:ss:°A 
S pa“ fttisfi •» ■"i" ^»yt "“f ' f 

ot the »hig patty -, and the 
-which flood uD. for the church of Enj^land and 
2,e Joval prerogative, has taken the name of 
tories ^ Thefe mutual aniraoflties infpirea the 
So; from that time with a cruel, outrageous, 
and gloomy fpirit, which 

ences inthebud, that were as yet hardly diidcfd- 
Some men of genius had, m the reign of LL- 
zabeth, cultivated the field oi literature, wriich 
till then had lain fallow m EngL^d. S i Je- 
fpear, and after him Ben Johnlon *, had poliflicd 
t^e ftao-e. Spencer had revivea epic poetry : 
Bacon,"vho had more merit as a fcholar than a 

chancellor, opened a new road to 

The unde rftandings of men began to be poMhed 

# Johnfon was cotemporary with Shakefpar, 
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and nnproved* The diipiites of the clergjr, 
and the bickerings between the king and his 
parliament brought back the age of barbarifm. 

It was a matter of no fmalT diiiiciiky to af- 
certain the jufl; bounds of the royal prerogativcjj 
the parliamentary privileges^ and t'iie liberties of 
the people^ as well in England as Scotland^ as 
likewife to fettle thofe of the Ifpifcopal autbo« 
ri ty in both kingdoms. Benry VilL had broken 
down all the fences of the conkiuiition ^ f -Eli- 
sabeth, at her acceiho;':. fbund ibme that had 
been newly iettbei. ike lowered and 

railed with a happy dext-nby* James L v/aiied 
hivS time in difputing. an-d while he prereruled 
to level them all, he left them all ftam-jug : 
iiowever the nation, who was put upon its 
guard by bis decuirations, prepared to defeiid 
tiiL-m in cafe of an attack. Charles L foon after 
b.is acceluon, nlitenipted to execute what las 
father had too frequently propoied, without 
inving ever e&cfcd. 

It was in Engband^ as well as in Gennauv, 
Foland, Swecierij and Denmark, in the power 
of die people to grant fubiidies to the Sovereign 
in the nature of a free and voluntary gilE 
Charles I. vva-s ddirous to aiEft his brother-in- 
]?/w the clcctor-palatine, and the proteirant-s 
ragainw the emperor. His father James had at 
length entered upon the fame deijgn towarch 
the latter part of his reign, when it was. tea 
late. Money was wanting to raife troops to 
fen:.: into the lower Palatinate, and for dciraylng- 
other ex nonces ; it is this metal alone that 


^ He had not broken them down,, 
©scaiiofially, 

M i 


but OTer^enpod th&iia 


con* 
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. confers power, fmce it has beconne the reprefenta- 
d'/e of all things. The king then demanded 
it as a debt, and the parliament would not grant 
h otherwife than a free gift ; and before they 
would grant even this, iniifted upon a red refs 
of grievances. Were they to wait for a re- 
drefs of grievances in every nation before they 
could procure fupplies for railing troops, they 
would never be able to make war. Charles I, 
had been perfuaded to this armament by his 
the princefs palatine : it w^as file who had 
forced her huiband to accept the crown of Bvo- 
hemia, wdio had for five years together vainly 
ibllicited the king her father for alhilance, and 
at length obtained it after it had been fo long 
deferred, through the intereft and inltigation of 
the duke of Buckingham. The parliament 
granted but a very inconfiderablc fupply. There 
had been feme inftances in England of kings, 
who not being v^illing to crdl a parliament, and. 
being in need of money, had raifed fums from 
private perfons, by w^ay of loan. This loan 
was extorted ; thofe who lent their money ufu- 
ally loft it, and thofe. who refufed were im-* 
prifoned. Thefe arbitrary methods had been 
pradfifed on certain preifing occaiions, \vhere 
the prince w^as fuiliciently powerful to exercife . 
fmall arts of oppreillon with impunity. Charles 
made ufe of the fame method, but with re- 
iti'ictions, and borrowed feme few fnms wiTtli 
which he equipped a fleet, and raifed troops, 
which returned without doing any thing, 

1626 parliament was now to be cal- 

led. The hoiife of commons, inftead of 
affifting the king’s necefTities, impeached the 
duke of Buckingham, whofe power and info- 
fence 'difgufeed the whole nation. Charles^' 
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Bnable to bear the iafult offered hioi in the 
perfon of his minifter, committed two of the 
members who had been the moft forward 
in accufmg him, prifoners to the Tower. Fie 
did notj however, properly fupport this arbitral j 
a<5t3, which was indeed a diredi violation of the 
laws ; and his weaknefs in rejeafing the two 
members, emboldened thofe whom their impri- 
Tonment bad irritated. He had alfo confined a 
peer of the kingdom f, on the fame accoantg 
whom he like wife fet at liberty in the fame marir 
ner. This was not the v/ay to procure fup- 
plies j accordingly, they would net grant him 
any. 7 'hc extoricd loans were therefore con^ 
tinurclj and foldiers were quartered upon the 
houfes of thofe burghers who were backward 
in their contributions. Such a condudl could 
not fail to alienate all minds from him. , The 
general difeontent was farther increafed by 
the duke of Buckingham, who was returned 
from his difgracefui expedition to Rochelle. 

A third parliament was convoked 5 but this 
was only affembling a number of exafperated 
fubjefts, who thought of nothing but reftoring 
the national rights and the privileges of par- 
Jiament. They began by voting that the ha- 
beas corpus a£i:$, wMch was the guardian of 
their liberties, could notfuffer encroachment; 

* 5?ir Dudley Digges^ and Sir John Eiiiot* 

f The earl of Arundel. 

j The habeas corpus a£l was afterwards paded as an ex- 
planation of that article in Magna Charts, importing that no 
freeman fhall be arrefted or imprifoned, except by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by an exprefs law of the land. 
On this occafion the commons voted that no fubjefl fhould 
be imprifoned witliout caufe Ihcwn ; and that the prifoner 
jSiould enjoy the privilege of the habeas corpus, even though 
committed by order of the king and council 

M3 that 
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that the bill etdng fold iers upon the houfes of the 
burghers was a violation of the liberty and pro« 
petty of the fubje^i: j and that no money could 
be raifed by any other authority . than of 
parliament. The kingj by being too obfl-inats 
in the fupport of his authority^ and perfiiting 
in his demand of a fupply^ weakened the one^ but 
did not obtain the other. The parliament was 
fdj,l bent upon bringing the duke of Bucking- 
ham' to a trial. An Irifh fanatic, whom the 
general hatred of this minifter had infpired 
with a kind of patriot fury, allaninated him in 
his own houfe, and in the midfl: of his friends i 
r Q this a£l fuificiently feewed the degree- 
^ ^ of fury •which began to feize upon the 
nation. There Y/as a trifling duty upon the 
importation and exportation of merchandize, 
called Tunnage and poundage/^ The late 
king had always been in pofiefTion of this bj 
a£l: of parliament j and Charles thought there 
was no occafion for a fecond ,a£i: to enable him 
jto c^oiledt it. Three merchants of London 
having refufed to pay this fmall tax, the officers 
of the cuftoms feized upon their efiedfs. One 
of thefe merchants w^as a member of the houfe 
of commons. This houfe,, who had its own 
liberties to defend in thofe of the people, com- 
nienced a fuit aguinfi: the king’s officers | the 
king, incenfed at this behaviour, ciiffolved the 
parliament, and committed four members of the 
houfe pnfoners,to the Tower. Thefe were the 
weak beginnings which produced the overt hrov/ 
of the ftate, and ftained the throne with blood. 

‘ Thefe fourccs of the public calamity wer^? 
farther encreafed by a torrent of divifions in the 
church of Scotland. Charles refolved to per- 
fect his defigns, with rafpaSt to religion, as well 
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as the fete. Epifcopacy had not been ab^jlifheci 
in Scotland^ at the time of the reformation be- 
fore Mary Stuart; but the protefent biihops 
had always been kept iri ftibjcdlion by the pref- 
byterians. The Scotch people were governed 
by a kind of republic of priefe^ were all 
■upon an equality with each other. This was 
the only country in the world where riches and 
honours did ■ not make the biiliops powerful. 
They retained their feats in parliarnentj their 
honorary rights, and the revenues of their fees; 
but they were paPeors without aiiock, and peers 
without credit. The Scottifh parliament, which 
was wholly coinpofed of prefoyterians, only 
fufiered the bifhops to retain their dignity, in 
order to debafe them. The ancient abbeys 
■were all in fecular hands, who had a place in 
parliament, in virtue of the title of abbot. 
By degrees the number of thefe titular abbots 
were diminiihed. Janies L reftored epifcopacy 
with aii its privileges. The king of Eng-^ 
land v/as not' acknowledged as head of the 
church of Scoebnd; but being bom, in that 
country, and having laviflied Engliilx money in 
'penfions and places to feveral of its members, 
he was tnoie niafler at Edinburgh than in Lon- 
don. The prefbyterian aflembly ftill fubfified 
as before, notwichfending the reftoration of 
epifcopacy. Thefe two different bodies w^ere 
always thwarting each other, and the fy nod ic 
republic generally got the better of the epifeo- 
pai monarchy > , James, who looked upon the 
biOiops as a body devoted to the throne, 
and the calviniftical prefbyterians as enemies 
to the kingly dignity, thought that he ftiould 
be able to reconcile his Scottifh fubje£ls toepif- 
copal government^ bj introducing a new H- 
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turgy amongfi: them, and getting it received 
This was no other than the church of England 
liturgy. His death prevented the accomplifiirncist 
of this defign, 'wdich his Ton Charles now re* 
aiiiimed, and determined to carry into execution. 

This, liturgy confifted in certain forms of 
prayer and ceremonies, and the ufe of a furnlice 
to be worn by the prieft when officiating. The 
bifhop of Edinburgh had no fooner be* 
gun to read the ftatutes enadiiiig thefe 
feveral cuftoms, than the populace rofe in the 
utmoft fury, and faluted him with a fhower of 
ftones. The prefbyterians immediately entered 
into a covenant, as if all laws, divine and human, 
were about to be aboliflied : and the natural 
defire of the great to fupport their own' febemes 
on one fide, and the fury of popular oppofitiou 
on the other, raifed a civil war in Scotland. 

It was not known at that time who fomented 
thefe difturbances, nor who it was that prepared 
the way for the tragical end of Charles L It 
was Cardinal Richelieu. .This defpotic riiinifter, 
who wanted to hinder Mary of Medicis from 
finding an afylum in England, and to engage 
Charles in the interefis of France, had receiv- 
ed a refuilil from that monarch, rather more 
haughty than politic, which had exafperated 
him. There is a letter of the Cardinars to 
the count d'Eltrades, at that time envoy from 
the court of France to England, in which are 
thofe remarkable words, which we have already 
mentioned : The king and queen of England 
lhall repent their having negledecl my offers be- 
fore a year is paft, and fhall quickly find that 
f am not to be defpifed/’ 

He had an Iriffi prieft, who was one of his 
fecrecarks ^ this man he fent to London and 
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Edinburgh^ in order to fow difTenfions among 
the prefbytcriansj partly by his rhetoric and 
partly byhnoney ; and the letter to d’Eilrades is 
another fpring to this machine. la iooking 
into the archives of all nations, v/e fhall con- 
ftantly find religion facrificed to intereft and 
revenge. 

The Scots took up arms. Charles had rc- 
courfe to the Englifli clergy, and even to the 
catholics of the kingdom, who equally hated 
the presbyterians, and only furnifhcd the king 
with money, becaufe they looked upon this as a 
religious war. Ko%vever, he had for feme 
months an army of twenty thoufand men 5 but 
they were of little fervice to him, except in 
forwardiing his negociations with the malcon- 
tents, and afterwards, when this army was dii^ 
banded for want ofpay, thefe negociations became 
more difiicult. He was thei*efore obliged to 
have recourfe again to war. Hiftory 
furniihes few examples of a greatnefs 
of foul equal to that of the noblemen "* 

who compofed the king’s privy council, years, ’ 
who, on thisoccafion, contributed the 
greateft part of their fortunes for their irsaflcr^s 
fervice. The famous archbiihop of Canter- 
bury, Laud, and the marquis of Haniiitcn, 
figr.alized themfeives in a particular manner bv 
their contributions ; and the famous earl of 
Strafford, alone, gave a hundred and tv/enty 
tlioufand pounds ilcrling; but thefe fupplies 
not being nearly fufiicienr^ the king w'as oblig-. 
cd to Ccfil another parliament, 

I'he hciife of commons were fo far from 
looking upon the Scots as enemies, that they con-^. 
fidered them as brethren, who fet them an example 
M 5 for 
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for defending theirown privileges; and tneking 
received nothing from this parliament but the 
fharpeft remonftrances againft the methods he 
had -employed to raife thofe fupplies which they 
had refufed to farnifa him with. All the rights 
which the king had aSltmed to himfelf were 
declared abufive and oppreiTive ; fuch as the 
duty of tunnage and poundage^ fhip-monevs 
the fale of excluGve charters to the merchants^ 
the billeting of foldiers on the citizens houfesj, 
and, in fiiort, every thing which interfered 
with the liberties of the people. They like-* 
wife complained of a court of ju face, called 
the Star Chamber, which had ifllied fevenil ie- 
vere decrees againft the fubjef!:. Charles then 
diffolved this new parliament, which greatly in- 
creafed the diflatisfa^lion of the nation. 

It Teemed as if Charles had ftudied to fet all 
lanks of people againft himj for inftead of 
foothingthe city of London in thefe delicate cir- 
cumftances, * he profeciited it before the Star 
Chamber, for fome lands m Ireland, and con- 
demned it in a heavy fine. He continued to 
raife all the taxes, againft which the parliament 
had fo bitterly inveighed. Such a condudi: in 
abfoltite prince would have occafioned a 
revolt among his fubjedls, much more in a li- 
mited monarch. Ill fupported by his lubje^ils, 
and fecretly difquieted by the intrigues of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, he was notable to prevent the 
^cottifti army from coming as far as Newcaftle, 
Having thtis paved the way to his future mif- 
^ fortunes, he convoked the parliament, 

^ ^ * which put the finifliing hand to his ruin. 
This felEon began, as all the reft had done, 
hy craving redxefe of grievances^ the abolition 

3 
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of the Star Chamber, the fupprefKon of arbi- 
trary exa£iions, particularly that of fhip-raoney^ 
and concluded by defiring triennial parliaments. 
Charles, who had it no longer in his power to 
refufe, granted all their dennands. He hoped 
to regain his loft authority by a little flexibility, 
but herein he was m iftake^n. He imagined that 
the parliament would aifift him in talcing ven^ 
geance upon the Scots for their irruption into 
England; and inftead of that, this very parlia- 
ment made them a prefent of three hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling, to defray the expences 
they had been at in carrying on a civil war^ 
He flattered himfelf likewife with fiipprefling 
the puritanical party in England; almoft all 
the members of the houfe of commons were 
themfelves puritans. He had a tender affedtion 
for the earl of Strafford, who had devoted him- 
felf fo generoiifly to his fervke; and the houfe 
of commons impeached this, nobleman of high 
ireafon, purely on account of his attachment 
to his mafter. He was accufed of divers mi f- 
demeanors inevitable in tumultuous times, bat 
all committed for the king^’s/mdce, and vi^hidi 
had been effaced by the generous manner in 
which he had eontributed to the relief ofhis nc± 
ceflities. However, he was condemned by his 
peers ; but he could not' be put to death withbfft 
the king’s confent. The mad populace cried 
aloud for the blood of this loyal moblemah. 
The ear! carried his virtue to fuch a height, as 
to exhort the king to confent to his death ; and 
the king was v’cak enough to fign this fatal 
aa, which flievved his fubfedls the way to ftied 
blood more precious. 

M$ CHAR 
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0 / tht Misfortunes and Death of Cbaki is L 


E ngland, Scotland, and Ireland, were 
at that time divided into violent factions, 
as well as France ; but thofe of France %vero 
only the cabals of princes and noblernejii 
againfi: .a prime minifter, who opprefled them ; 
whereas the parties which diftracled Charles''s 
kingdom, were the ' general convullions of all 
minds, a violent and fixed defire of changing 
the conftitudon of the ftate, an ilLconcerted 
fcheme in the royalifts to efbblifh defpotic 
po’Over 5 a madnefs for liberty in the people ; 
a thirft of power in the commons ; an evil 
defign in the bifhops, to crufii the puritanical 
or caiviniftical party 5 and, in fine, the fecret 
^pd clofely-purfued plan of thofe people, called 
Se independents, which confifted in making 
. Bfe of the errors and miftakes of others, in or- 
der to render themfelves their mafters. 

In the midft of all tbefe troubles, the 
^ f catholics of Ireland thought they had 
found the fairefl: opportunity of fliaking 
off the EngHfh yoke^ and religion and liberty, 
thofe two fources of the greatefc adlions, hur- 
ried them into a defign, the horror of which 
oouM only be paralleled bjr that on the fatal 
day of* St. Bartholomew. They plotted to rife 
throughout all the provinces 011 one day, and 
murder every proteftant in the kingdom ; and 
they actually maffacred upwards of forty thou- 

fend* 
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■land t* The king %vas at that time in Scotlandj 
where he had but lately fettled matters on a pa-» 
chic footing, and the commons governed Eng- 
land, Thefs liifli catholics, in excufe for this 
barbarous mafiacre, pretended to have received 
a commiffion from the king himfelf to take up 
arms ; and Charles, who v/as folicitlng 
ance againft them, both from his Englifli and 
Scottifh fubjeSs, found himfelf acciifed of the 
crime he was endeavouring to punifli. I'he 
Scottifli parliament referred the bufinefs to the 
commons of England, alledging with juftice, 
that Ireland depended upon England. The 
king, therefore, returned in baits to London. 
The houfe of commons thinking, or at leaft 
pretending to think, that he was concerned iu 
the Iriih rebellion, font but very fiend er fupplies 
of men and money to that kingdom ; and at 
the fine time prefented a remonftrance to the 
king of the moft virulent nature. 

Among other things they defire bismajefl'y 
to employ in bis council fuch perfons only as 
fbould be nominated by them, and even threaten 
him to take other meafures in cafe of a refufal/' 
The houfe of commons fent three of its mem- 
bers to prefent this remonfirance to the king, 
who delivered upon their knees a petitiouj 
which was no other than an open declaTation 
of war againft him. Oliver Crornwell, v^ho; 
was already a member of the houfe, declared, 
that if the remonftrance did not pafs in the 


f • Such is tbfi computation of moft hiftorians ; but th« 
"whole is a ftiocking exaggeration, derived from animolity 
and mifapprehenfion : if we fhould read four inftead of 
fmy thoufand, we ftiouJd approach nearer the truth 5 and, . 
we are afraid, it wili be found difficult t prove that the 
s^thoHcs w§re the aggrelTors# 

houfcj 
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«houfe, he would fell the little eftate hehadi 
and retire from England.” 

• This fpeech proves that he was then an enthu- 
liaft for that liberty, which his ambition after- 
wards trampled upon. ■ _ 

Charles did not dare at that time to diflotve 
the parliament} or had he attempted it, they 
would not have obeyed him. There were se- 
veral officers of the army formerly afiembled ns 
Scotland, who were the king’s friends, and 
■ . particularly attached to his perfon. He 
was likewife fupported by the bifhops 
and the few papift lords then in London ; thofe 
who had before been engaged in the powder 
plot, to exterminate his whole 
jlow wliolly jdevoted to his interefr^ ail the reu 
of the nation was againfthim. The populace^ 
ftirred up by the puritan party^ filled the whole 
city with fedition, and affembling m a great 
multitude before the houfe of lords, exciaimed*^ 
^^ Nohiflwps, no bifhops/" Twelve prektes, 
Jntimidated by thefe riotous proceedings, r^ 
fdlved to retire, and fiibfcribed a proteS againft 
aM laws, votes, and refolutions* which feould 
be made in their abfence. The lords upon re- 
receiving this proteff, committed them pi i- 
jfoners to the Tower 5 upon wnich the ie*i. or 
the bifhops foon afterwards withdrew from the 

While the king s powder w^as thus upon the 
decline, one of his favourites, the lord Digby, 
<rav€ him the pernicious and ratal advice to lup- 
port it by one vigorous ftroke of authority. 
The king unhappily forgot that this was a con- 
junSure in which he ought not to expofe it to 
^y- new af&'ont, and went in perfon to th^ 
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■froine of commons, to apprehend five members 
who had been the moft violent sgainfl: him^ 
and whom he impeached of bight treafon® 
Theie five members had withdrawn from the 
lioiife : the v/hole houfe exclaimed, againft this 
violation of its privileges. The king, like a 
bewildered perfon, who knows not whither to 
turn himfelf, went from the houfe to the Giuld- 
hallj to demand the aiTiftance of the city. The 
common council, inftead of complying wiih 
his defire, prefent a remonfcrance againil: him- 
felfi He then returns to Windfor, and, in 
order to attone for the wrong ftep he had taken, 
and which he found himfelf incapable of fup- 
porting, fent a meffage to the commons, giving 
them to underftand, that he defifted from his 
profecution of the five members, and that he 
would take as much care of the privileges of 
parliament as of bis own life.” The violence 
of his former condud- had rendered him odious 
to his parliament, and bis prefent conccIBom 
made them defpife him. 

The commons began now to take the whole 
management of the kingdom into their owa 
hands. The peers fit by their own right in 
parliament j this' is the ancien t privilege of the 
barons and feudal lords. The commons are 
in parliament as reprefentatives for the cities 
and boroughs f who ele 6 l: them. The people 
placed much greater confidence in thefe depu- 
ties, who were their reprefentatives, than in the 
peers. Theie latter, to recover the credit they 
had loft with the people, adopted the general 


f Hot only the cities and boroughs, but the co^ntiea 
thesafeives ar^ reprefented thc*houfc oC commons, 

fcatiments 
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fentiments of the nation, and flood up for the 
authority of a p^liament, of which they were 
originally the principal part. 

During this confufion, the rebellion in Ire- 
land triumphed over the v^^eak oppofidon which 
had been made to it, and the infurgents, reek- 
ing with the blood of thdr countrymen, car- 
ried on their barbarities under the king's name, 
and that of the queen his confort ; efpecially the 
^ latter, as fbe was a catholic. Both houfes 
^ nowpropofe to raife the militia; but at the 
fame time infift that it fliall be commanded by 
fuch ofHccrs only as they Ihould nominate. 
According to law, nothing can be done, touch- 
ing the militia, without the king’s conlent ; and 
the parliament rightly fuppofed that he would 
never confent to fign an ordinance which made 
diredtly againft himfelf. Accordingly the king 
withdrew, or rather fled from London, into 
the north of England, His queen, Henrietta 
of France, daughter to Henry IV. who poik 
fefTed mdft of her royal father’s qualities, and 
was aftive, intrepid, infinuating, and even 
amorous, heroically fupported that husband in 
diflrefs, to whom fhe had not been over faithful 
rn his profperity*. She fold her furniture and 
jewels, borrowed money in England and Hoi- 
iand, which {he gave to her husband ; and after- 
wards went in perfon to Holland, on pretence 
of accompanying her daughter, the princeis 


f We wini our author had been more explicit in this 
charge brought againfl the memory of a queen, whole cha« 
racier, in this rerp€<lb, has nor, to the beft of cur remem- 
brance, be«n impeacheel upon any good authoriiy. 

Mary^ 
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Mary^ to the prince of Orange her husband ^ 
butj in reality, to voliclt fuccours from that 
in cafe of emergency- She ncgociated likeudfeut 
the northern courts ; in a wordjfhe (bughtcvery 
where for afilftance, except in her own coun- 
try, where the Cardinal de Richelieu, her avow'"- 
eel enemy, and the king her brother, were both 
dying. 

I'he civil war was not yet declared. The 
parliament had, by its own authority, appoint- 
td one Hothani governor of Hull, a fniall for- 
trefs on the fca-coaft of York, and which had., 
fior a long time, been a magazine for arms and 
aminuniriv^n. The king appears before the 
place and demands admittance ; Hotham caufes 
the gates to be .ihutj and retaining forne frnall 
refpedl for his royal mailer, comes upon ine“ 
ramparts, and on his knees afks pardon for be- 
ing obliged to difobey him. He was afterwards 
oppofed in a lefs refpeiftful manner* The na- 
tion was now overfpread with maaifeitoes from 
the king and parliament. Thofe noblemen 
who were in the king's intereft f repair to him. 

He 


f ;As our Author has affetted above; that aU the people 
•of the kingdom .were enemies to the king, except fome 
officers of the atmy, the bi/hops, the catholics, and thof© 
who had been engaged in the gunpowder plot j we ffiaij 
redify his millake, by enumerating the principal perfons 
who attended him at York, and declared in his favour* 
Thefewere, lord Lyttleton, keeper of the Teals ; the mar- 
<^uis of Hertford, the duke of Richmond, the earls o£ 
Southampton, Devonfhire, Clare, Monmouth, Carnar- 
von, Cumberland, Saliibury, Cambridge, Weftmoreland, 
Rivers, Newport, Lindfey, Bath, porfet, Northampton, 
Briftol, Berkffiire, Dover ; the lords Falkland,. Newark,, 
Rich, Coventry, Capel, Giey of Ruthven, Pawlet, Sa- 

viik* 
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He fends- to London for the great feal of the 
kingdom, without v/h!ch it was fuppofed there 
could be no law enadied : however, the laws 
made by the parliament againfl: him, were pub- 
iifiied, and obeyed as eiieciually as if they had 
had his fan^liori. 

Charles fet up the royal ftandard at Notting- 
ham ; but no one appeared except a few trained 
hands, -and thofe not armed. At length, by 
the fupplies he received from Hciland, by means 
of the queen, the prefents made him by the 
univerfity of Oxford, vs^ho fent him ail its plate, 
and with what the reft of his friends ccj'uld fur- 
hifh, he got together an army of about fourteen 
thoufand men. 

The p arliament^ v^ho had all the money of 
"tRe'CmgcIom at their difpofal, foon rai fed a much 
fuperior force. Charles publiftied a declaration 
at the head of bis army, in which he protefted, 
that he would live, and die in the true pro- 
teftant religion and that he would main- 
tain the laws of the* realm, and even the privi- 
leges of that parliament which was in^arms 


ville, Dunfmore, Mowbray, Martravers, Howard of 
Charlcton, Lovelace, Mohun, Seymour.-— Many other no- 
fclernen were employed in the King’s behalf, in different 
parts of the kingdom. A great number of t.he moft povv- 
erful commons efpoufed his caufe, which was alio .fupporr- 
€d by the two univerfities. All in general, whofe manners 
were polifhed, and whofe minds were enlarged by a liberal 
education, adhered to the king. The oppoSte faiflion con- 
ififted of thofe whom the court had perfonaliy difcbliged j 
fuch as wanted to filh in troubled waters j of repub- 
licans and dtffenters, comprehending a great number of 
corporations, manufadurers, and the low«r olafs of people, 
inda.i»«d wkh, the fpirit of famticifncie. 

• againft 
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againft him/* His armies were commanded 
by prixice Rupert, brother to the unihrtnnatQ 
' eleftor palatine, Frederic*, a prince of great 
falour, and otherwire famous for his profound 
' knowledge in i'^atund philofophy, in whicli hs 
made feveral iifeful difeoveries. 

Th e battles of W orcefter and Edgeh il! , ^ 

at firft proved fiivourable to the royal * 
caufe, and the king proceeded within a fliort dli^ 
tance of London. I'he queen had brought him 
a fupply of artillery, arms, and ammunition, [jtr'm 
Holland. She iminedii-itely fet out again in 
quell of new fuccours, with which Ihv? return- 
ed a few months afterwards. The parliament- ^ 

arians v/ere not, however, difcouragea: they r 

■knew they had powerful rcfourcesj and though I 

/ubdued, they flill adied as mafters, 

•whom the king had rebelled. } 

They condemned and executed foi. high C 

treafon, fevcral fubje« 5 i:« who had delivered up ^ 

to the king his own towns 5 while the king, on !; 

his llde, refrained from all reprifals on hisprifoa- 
ers,' This alone- nray ferve to jufeify, in the ! 

epinion of poU'erity, a prince who appeared fa. 1 

'Griminai in the eyes of his own fubjects.. Po-» [ 

liticians, indeed, cannot forgive him for hav- I 

ing wafted fo much time in hegodating, when 5 

he iliould have taken advantage of his firil fuc- f 

ccis, and adled with alacrity and refolution, as ] 

the only means of putting an end to difpates ’ 

of this nature. ; 


t Prince Rupert was not the brother, but the fon o£ 
Frederick, eledor palatine, who xnarried the Tiiter of king 
■'Charks* , ' ’ ' 

'"Tha* 
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^ Tho’ Charles and prince Rtipert were 
beaten atNewburyt, they flill had the ad- 
vantage of the campaign. The parliament con- 
tinued ftubborn and inflexible 5 and what is 
very extraordinary^ an aflembly of a few men 
conducted their defigns with more fteadinefs 
and rcfolutioHj than a king at the head of his 
army. 

The puritans having got the majority in both 
.lhouffeS5‘at length threw afide the mafk. They 
€L:|ered into a folemn league with Scotland^ 
j 6 jj and figned the famous covenanfj by 
which they mutually agreed to deilroy 
epifcopacy. It was plain, by this covenant, 
that the Scottifli and Englifh puritans wanted 
to eredi themfelves into a republic. This w^as 
of CaTvinirm, which had long been 
at; work in France upon the fame grand de- 
£gii : it fucceeded in Holland, but in France 
arid England this darling feheme of the peo-' 
pie could not be ejfFediedj without feeddiiig 
oceans of blood. 


'}' The royalifts were vi^florious at Kopton-heath, Rea»- 
ding, Thame, Stratton, Lanfdown-hill, Round way-downs, 
Briftol, and the affair at Newbury was a drawn battk, 
fought, with great obftinacy, till nig- 1 parted the comba- 
tants ; next morning the earl of Effex, who commanded 
the parJiamentarians, purfued his march to Reading, but 
his rear was feverely handled by prince Rupert, at tlie head 
of the king's cavalry. The greateft damage the king fuf- 
tained in the battle, was the lofs of three worthy noble- 
xnen, the carls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, and die lord 
Falkland, who fell gallantly fighting for their fovereign. 
In the fpcond; battle at Newbury the king w'^as attacked, by 
a great fnperiority of numbers ; notwUhrtanding which, 
lie" relieved Ponmngtoa caHle, and retired unmoJcfled to 
Oxford# 


While 
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While, the Preibyterians were thus arming 
England and Scotland^ popery ferved on the 
other hand as a pretext with the Irifli rebels, 
who ftili continued to oppoie the troops fent 
againft them by the parliament of England^ 

The religious wars, imder Lewis XI 11. were 
ftill recent; and the invafion of Germany, by 
the Swedes, on the fame account, was at ks 
height. It w'as a deplorable circumftance that 
Chriitians fhould, for fo many ages, have made 
ufe of the deftrine, wor&ip, difciplinc, and 
government of the church, as means for 
drenching in blood all that part of Europe 
where they are fettled"^’. 

The rage of civil war was cherifned by that 
■gloomy and auftere behaviour which was affect- 
ed by the puritans. The parliament took this 
opportunity to order the book of fporCs, com- 
pofed by king James I. to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. 7fhis book 
had been written by the king, to fhew that it 
was lawful to ufe diverfions on the Lord*s day, 
after divine fervice was over. They thought by 
this aftion to do a fendee to religion, and an 
infuFt to the reigning prince. In the courfe of 
the fame year, the parliament like wife ordered, 
that each family ifiould deprive itfelf of one 
meal in the w'cek, and contribute the value of 
it for carrying on the war 

We muff not imagine that in any of the 
fa£lions, either in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, or even among the king's friends, or his 


* The Roman catholics of Ireland complained of many 
other grievances Uun thofe of religion. 

enemles^^ 
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enemies, there were many of thofe deSgning 
fpirits, v.'ho totally uninfluenced by.the prejudices 
of party, only make ufe of tlie errors and fa- 
naticifin of others, in order to gain the maftery 
over them. This was not the genius of thefe 
nations. Almoft every one was rcally^of the 
party he embraced. Thofe w'ho fhifted fides,' 
throuo^h fottiG particular dilcontent, did it vVitn 
an high hand. The independents were the 
only oai-tv who concealed their intentions, and 
this for two reafons ; firft, that as they were 
hardly looked upon as Chriftians, they migUt 
have ?iven too much umbrage to the other feds ; 
fecondly, becaufe they adopted certain enthu- 
fiaftic notions, concerning the 01 iginai itate or 
equalitv among mankind; and that this levci- 
liiig fyftem muft have hurt the ambition of 

the reft. . „ , 

One of the {Irongeft proofs or tae innexioie 

fterrinefs which had taken pofieflion of all^minds 
at that time, is the punifhment of William 
Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury, w;ho was 
condemned by the parliament, after having been 
four .years in prifon. The only crime which 
thev could convid him of, with any fhew of 
evidence, was the having made ufe of fome of 
■ihe ceremonies of the Romiln churen, at the 
coniecrauen of a church in London. He was 
fentenced to be hangeu, and his neart cut out 
and thrown in his face, the ulu£J_ putiifitment 
for traitors; but the commoiw v/ith dilHcuIcy 
indulsred him with decapitation®. 

“ Charles 


f Archbiillop Laud, when brouiibt to trsai, innde iucb 
a vigorous defence, that the commons peremving he vovld 

not 
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Charles Hading the parliaments of England 
and Scotland both united agninfl him, and 
being hard preRed between their two armies, 
thoLight it necefTary to conclude a truce v/ith 
the iriih Roman catholics, ia order to employ 
in his own fervice, part of the troops that icr« 
vecl in Ireland againfl the rebels of that king- 
dom. This feherne fucceeJed, and he not only 
had a great number of the Engliih from the 
army in Ireland, but alib many of the Iriih 
themfel'/cs, who came to incrcafe his arm 7. 
Upon this the parliament openly charge him 
with being the author of the rebellion in Ire- 
land. Unfortunately thefe new troops, on 
which he had placed fo much dependence, were 
entirely defeated by lord Fairfax, the ^ 
parliament’vS general, and the king had 
only the grl-if of havdng furnlRied his enernbs 
with a plaufibie pretext. to accufehim as an ac- 
complice with the Irifli in their barbarities. 

He now became more and more unfortunate ; 
prince Rupert, after having long maintained 
the honour of the king^s arms, is at length 
beaten near York, and his army totally 
difperfed by the earl of Manchefl'er and 
iord Fairfax, Charles now retired to Oxford, 
where he was prefently after beheged. The 
queen was then inTrance, 'I'hc king’s extreme 


1 6^^ 


Kot be convid^ed in the common coorfe of evidence, de- 
clared him guilty by an aft of attainder. He pleaded the 
king’s p.'trdon, which had been conveyed to him from Ox- 
ford ; but it was declared null by both houfes. Being fen- 
tenced to the death of a common felonj he petitioned, that, 
as he was a piieft, a bllhop, a privy counfellpr, and a peer 
of the realm, he might fuffer decapitation : a requell: which 
commons granted mth 

. danger 
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danger animates his friends to the exertion of 
their moil powerful efforts. They oblige the 
enemy to raife the fiege of Oxford. The 
king himfelf afiembled a few troops, and at firft 
met Vvdth fome fuccefs; but this interval of 
good fortune proved of fhort duration The 
parliament was ftill in a condition to fend z 
fuperior army againft him, and he is attacked 
by the generals Effex, Manchefter, and W aller, 
at Newbury, on the road to Oxford* Crom-^ 
v/ell was then a colonel in the parliament's 
army, and had already rr:ade himfelf remarkable., 
by feveral aeSrs of extraordinary valour. Jt is faid 
that at this, battle of New^bury, the corps com- 
manded by the earl of Manchefter, having given 
way, and the eari himfelf being carried along 
with the reft in their precipitate flight, Crom- 
well, who was himfelf w^ounded, rode up to 
him and cried j You are mlftaken, my lord, 
the enemy are not this way/' and iinrncdiaieiy 
brought him back to the charge: 
^ in a word, moft writers agree that 

^ the fortune of this day was chiefly 

owing to CromwelL This is certain, that 
CroQiwell, w'ho began to have as much in- 
fluence in the houfe of commons as he had i r> 
putation in the army, publicly accufed his ge- 
neral of not having done his duty. 

The fondnefs of the Engli/h for all ftrange 
things, brought to light anew feheme of a rnoit 
extraordinary nature, and which pcrfccSHy ex- 
plained Ciomweji's true character, and proved 
at once the foarce of his grearneft, the down- 
fal of the parliament and epiicopacy, the mur- 
der of the king, and the abolition of monarchy** 

The 
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The fea of independents began to mafcefoire 
noifs. ^ The moft violent of the prefbyterians 
bad joined this fedb, which reiembled the qui.- 
kers in condemning the ordination of ndnifier; 
and allowing every one to oreach ant! evooHbd 
the fcriptur^ according to 'the he Sd 

received irom nctniv ; bitt they were at the 
fame time as tmbci.-nt as the quakc-rs were mild 
and peaceable. TV;ey gave a loc's to the w ildei; 
imaginations ; they had formed the e.ctnwai^ar r 
icheme of Icrellir.g all dhtinciioni amo.-.: g ntw! • 
and, in order to eiVabliih tr;':; d-hred ccechh-'-' 
they had recourfe to force. Ciiver Crenv.v'f;!’ 
looked upon thefe people as fit ir.flrcn'.;':-,;? to 
be made ufe of in his defigns. 

I he city of London, which was divided into 
feveral factions, complained bitterlv that the 
parliament had loaded' it tv ith all the burihe'n 
of the war. Cromwell then gor fcmie of the 
independents to make a motron in the houie 
for new-modelling the anr.'-, and ro engage 
the members of both houfes 'to rcilgn all their 
civil and military offices. AlmoP; all the era- 
Stable employs were in the hands of the mem- 
bers of one or the other boufe. Tire three 
generals of the pariiamenfs army were peers ; 
the major part of the colonels, majors,' trea- 
ftirers, purveyors, and commiliioners of all 
kinds, were meml-ers of the lowVr houfe. Did 
it airpear probable, that fo many pcrfor.s in 
power could be prevailed upon b}’ the fattcry 
of yvords, to refign their ports aaj i,;icon..c:s '? 
and yet tiiis was effected in a fuiglc ft-fion. 
The commons in particular u-er,- dazzled -.-ith 
the profpcct of giiini g an afee da y over :^.e 
minds of the people by this uncxam'.d'.J dh';- ■ 
VoL. V. JSl ' t--ry'-rr. 
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tereftcdnefs. This aclwas called The felf-de-“ 
nying ordinance/^ The peers at firlT: 
hefitated to pafs the bill^ but were loon 
overpowered by the commons. The earls of 
Eilexa Denbigh, Fairfax, and Mancl^elter, vo- 
juntarily refigned their commiiTions; and the 
v/holc command of the army was beflovved upon 
fir Thomas Fairfax, the generafs fon, as not 
being a member of parliament. This was jirfi: 
what" Cromwell wanted; he had an abfolute 
pov/er over this new general, as indeed he had 
over the houfe of commons, who continued 
hhn in the command of his regiment, notvvith- 
ftancling be was a member, and even ordered 
the general to give him the command of a de- 
tachment of horfe, which was directed to march 
to Oxford. This very man, who had fo art- 
fully deprived all the members of their military, 
employs, had likewife the addrefs to get the oi^ 
ficeVs of the independent party continued in 
their pofts, and from that thne it was eafy to 
be perceived that the army would give laws to 
the parliament. 

The new general, Fairfax, wdth the affif- 
tance of Cromwell, nev/~modelIed the whole 
army, incorporated fome regiments into others,^ 
made a total change in all the military corps, 
and eftablifhed a new diicipline 5 all this, which 
at any other time would have c-xcited a revolt, 
now palled without the lealt rcilnancc. 

Triis arriiVs animated v/itir a new fpirlt, 
marched to meet the king's forces near Oxford, 
and here was fought the clecifive batLle of 
Nafebv, between the royalifcs and the parlia- 
mcntuidans. Cromwell, who was general of 

the 
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the boric, after bavi’-'f cefeteJ the 
king's cavalry, rctiirn^d and itdi 
liDon the foot, which be uLcwife 



routed ^ and the honour ofli^at celebrated vic- 


tory was chierly owing to him* The rojJ 
army was, after a great ilaughter, all taken prT 
fbners or diiperfcd. All the towns threw open 
their gates to Cromwell a:id Fairfh?:, Ti;e 
young prince of IVhlos, afterwards Chi-rle:. IL 
earlv a partaker in his iather's calaodikrj wris 
obliged to fly over to the ides of Scilly, Tt\ 1 
king after his dcTat retired with the TenerrJ 
remains of h's am- 7 to Ovrord^ ane f-ot pro- 
polals for peace the pan::- vroioi ; they 

infolently rcjefled, and cv.,;. In.i.died him in 
bis misfortunes. Their general had lent them 


a ca&et of the kintt's, v/nlch was found on the 
iidd of battle, anci ct/iuainc 1 his private letters 
to the quecru Many of dude letters were filk-J 
orlv n'ith e;tpr;-jhce5 of giicf and tenderiuFv 
Tiicie were m:d opmiy in the houie of con> 
mens, with all the bitter raillery which belongs 
to biutaiitv. 


The king was i;i Onfbrd, a town ah noil: 
deftiiute of fortifkadons, between the vic- 
torious army of the parliament on one fke, 
and the Scotch a^rniy on the cdicr. Pie now 
fav/ no other pofdbility of efcaping, tlian that 
of throwing himfelf into the arms of the Sv.cus, 
who v'ere tne h<St rancorous of his cnendcs* 
Accordingly he repaired to the S ottiih 
to whom he dtlivered hhn elf up; bur ihe prr-» 
liament having paid the Scottlfh army du, unn 
of two hundred thouiand pounds ilciliiiy, v hj^h 
was due to thorn upon arrears, and proruiicd 
N 2 the 
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the payment of as much more, the king from 
that iiiffcant became a prifoner. 

r The Scots delivered the king to 
beo. I , commiilioners of the Englifii 
■ parliament, who at firft were puz- 
zled in v/bat manner to behave to their royai 
prifoner.' The war appeared to be ended, the 
Scotdfli army was upon its march home, and 
the parliament had nothing to fear but from its 
own army, which had made it vidl:orious. 
Cromwell and his independents were the 
mafters of the foldiery. This parliament, or 
r2\ther houfe of commons, tho’ ftili all-power- 
ful in London, was fenfiblc that the army was 
aiming at the fupreme authoritv, and therefore 
wanted to get rid of thefe troublefome fervants, 
who were become dangerous to their mafters ; 
accordingly it was voted to fend part of the 
forces into Ireland, and to difband the reft. It 
may eafdy be imagined whether or not Crom- 
well would fuffer this ? The critical moment 
was now arrived ; he formed a council of of- 
ficers, and another .of private foldiers, called A- 
gitators, who began by making remonftrances 
and petitions,^ and foon afterw’ards gave laws 
to the parlianjent. The king ivas in the hands 
of the parliament's commiftioners at Holmby- 
caftle ; a party of foldiers, of the council of 
agitators, 'vvent and took him by force from the 
caflle, and brought him to the army at New- 
market. 

’ After this bold ftep, the army marched di- 
redtly to London. Cromwell, being dcfirous to 
colour over the violence of his proceedings 
with feme fitevv of regularity, impeached eleven 

mem- 
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members of parliament, who were the declared 
enemies of the independent party, after which 
thefe members never dared to enter the houle. 
T'he city of London at length opened Its eyes 
■when too lace, and plainly perceived the mif- 
fortunes it had no longer the po wer to redro/L 
It law a t}%annical parliameii!: tyrannized over 
by the army, its king a captive in the hands of 
xhe foldiery, and its citizeris-expofed to immi- 
nent danger. The mayor and coaiinon-coun- 
cil raiie the militia, and hahily draw entrench- 
ments round the city ; but the army apeearirig 
at the gates, it threw them epen, and quieily 
received its makers. The ^ 

pat the command of the Tov/er into 
Fairfax's hands, returned the army thanks for 
its clifobedience, and graiilied the fol diets with 
afumofmoney. 

They were ftill at a lofs how to dirpofe of 
the kijig’s perfon ; the independents had re-» 
moved him to Hampto3:-court» Cromwell and 
the prelb^'terian party both entered into private 
treaty with him. The Scots likewife propoied 
to him to carry him off. Charles, who equally 
dreaded al! thefe parties, found means to make 
his efcape from Hampton -court, and crofied 
over to the ifle of Wight, w-here he thought to 
find an afi/iurn ; infeead of v/hich he only met 
with a neVv'’ prifon. 

During this anarchy, the fatal confequence 
of a faclicLis and defpifed parliament, a divided 
capital, an infolent army, and the fiight and 
impriibnmeiit of the lawful fovereign, the fame 
fpirit which had fo long animated the indepen- 
dents, on a fudden took poiTeilion of feverai of 
the common foldiers of the army, who formed 
N 3 ‘ " them- 
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themrcives into a body under the name of Le-- 
vc'lcrs, sn appellaiion which fignified their de» 
i]rji oi" reducing every thing to an equalityj and 
lodging no niaitcrs either in churchy 
a;nrv5 or itate. They did no more indeed than 
the comiiions had done before them ^ they 
copied the examples of their oi^cer's, and their 
preteniions ieemed to the lull as well founded 
as ll ofe of the others, "i'hcir numbers were 
conhderable 5 Cromwell hnding that they wevs 
likely to become the more dangerous, as they 
acted upon his own pi’inciph-s 5 and that, It 
tr.cy wtic iuFcred to go cn, they might deprive 
b:rn or the fiuit cf ali his policy an.d labour^ 
f jnned tr,e ludden rclbiuliou to quell them, at 
the hazard cf his lire. Accordingly he 
^ repaired to a meeting of thoie levellcrss 
with a gurrJ cf chclen men with vd'torn he had 
alvrays keen viAciious, and began to expoivu- 
'ki-c will: them, .decring to know in Cod’s 
whet ihcy wantea : and then fell upon 
them with fuch fury, that they were unable ta 
make any refinance. He ordered fome of the 
nr; ''oners to be hanged upon the fpot, and thus 
broke a fadtion, whofe only crime wuas that of 
having vcllcwed his exairpfe. 

This hold action greatly eiicrealed Ids pow'ery 
bo'ih in the army^ the pariiaincnt, arid the city 
of London. Sir Thomas Fairfax was flill g<A 
.nera'i of the army, bat far i.nf,.rior in credit to 
CromwelL The king, wdio was prifoner in 
the ife of Wight, continued to make propo- 
fals for peace, as if the "war bad not been al- 
ready terminated, or that he thou. :h:: his ene- 
mies would liften to them. His fecond ibn^ 
the duke of York, afterwards king James IL 

w^ho 
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vvlio was then about fifteen years oU^ and was 
prifoner in St. James’s palace^ efcaped more 
fortunately from his confinement than .his fa- 
ther h:id done from Hampton-court, and retired 
to iiolhiJicL Some or the Icing's friends having 
at the fame time gained over a part of the Eng- 
life fleet, fieered with their iqi.f.adron to tl'^e 
Erille, whither this young priiice had retired, 
and cleJivered it to him. He inimediaiely went 
on board, with his brother tnephnee of Wales, 
and fbt iail ibr England, in order to their 
father ; and this very afJiifance proved the means 
C)f hafieniiig his ruin. 

• The Scots, afhamed of being looked upon 
by all Europe as a people who had fjld tuiiir 
king, airemblcd an army in his behalf, which 
was joined by fevered vouiig noblemen, and 
others of the king’s fricnrls in England. Croni« 
v/ell made forced marches to meet them 
with a part of the army, gave them 
battle at iwefion, entirely routed their forces, 
and took their general, duke Hamilton, prifoner. 
The town cf Colchefier. in t’je county of Eiiex, 
which bad declared for the king, was compel- 
led to f\a render at difcrc-tion by Fairfax; and 
tills g;enera] fiiliicd his vicLory by an acr of cru- 
elty, in caufiiig feveral of the noblemen'^' who 
bad engaged the inhabitants to take up arms for 
iheir prince, to be fiiot to death In his pre- 
fence. 

While Fairfax and Cromwell were thus re- 
ducing all to tlieir obedience, the commons, 
who dreaded Cro-nv/eil and the independents 


Sir Ch.irles Lucas and iir George LifiO were put to 
death at Colcheter* 

N 4 even. 
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even more than they had done the Icings begasi 
to treat with that unhappy inonarcbj and tried 
all their efforts to get rid of an army on which 
they coaid never afterwards place any depen^ 
dance. The army, who was returned home 
vifforious, demanded that the king fhould be 
brought to juftice, as the author of all the evils 
with wliich the kingdom, had been afflidledi 
that the principal roy. ill ffs iliould be puni&edj 
and that the prince of W ales and the duke of 
York flrould be required to fubmlt within a 
certain limited time, or other'vvife to be pro- 
claimed traitors, and bani.lhed for ever. To 
this addrefs the commons returned no anfwer, 
CroraVv-ell procures petitions to be prefented to 
him fro.n all the regiments in the army, pray- 
ing t])at the king might be brought to triaL 
Genen'd Fairfax, who v-':-;. fdil fo blinded as not 
to Le that Crom.wel] only made ufe of him as 
a lool, caiiic-d the captive king to be removed 
from tbs hie of Wight to Hurft-caftle % and 
from thence to Windfor, without vouchfanng 
to give any account of his conducSt to the par- 
li^imenir He then marched the army to 
London, feixed on all the polls, and obliged 
the city to fupply him with forty thoufanci 
pounds fl'erling. 

The next day, when the commons were 
gcij'.g to their houfe, they found 2 guard at the 
door, who excluded the greater part of the 
prefbyteri,»n members, the firil beginners of 
diofe troubles, of which they themfelves were 
the vidims, and fuiiered none but independents 
to enter, or fuch rigid prefbyterians as had 

^ is in Hampilaire, oppoiite to the ifls of Wight 

always 
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always been implacable enemies to monarchy* 
The excluded members having piibiiflied a pro- 
teflation againft the violence they had under- 
gone^, the two hou fes declared it rcandaloiis 
and feditioiis. This remnant of thehoufeof 
commons coniifted wholly of a fet of burgher% 
the flaves of the army, whofe officers excer- 
cifed unlimited power In all proceedings; the 
city itfdf was held in fubjeci-ion by them ; and 
the common council^ which had fo lately de- 
clared for the king, now wholly under the de- 
redion of the vi&orious party, concurred in 
the petition to have him brought to trial. 

The commons appointed a committee of eight 
and thirty perfons, to draw up a formal accui’a- 
tion or impeachment of his majefty ; and a 
nevir court ofjuftice was erefted for trying him, 
of which fkairfax, Cromwell, Jreton his fon- 
in-law. Waller'^, and other perfons, to the 
namher of forty-feven, were appointed com- 
miiiioners and judges. The few peers who ftiil . 
continued to fic in the upper houfe, only for 
form's -like, the reft having wiftidrawn, were 
forjrnilly fammened to ailiit at this trial ; but 
not one of them would attend. However, their 
refulal did not prevent the court fi'oni proceed- 
ing in its bufinefs, 

7 'he lower houib now voted that the fove- 
reign power rofidccl originally in the people^ 
and that the authority of the nation was in the ■ 
ha:ids of the n.prcfcntativcs of tlie people: this 
point, which the army determined by the 
voices of a few ciiizens, overturned the Englifti 
coiiilitiition. The commons, aiilmblcd in pai« 


Sir ilardreis Waller. 

N 5 ■ liuinent,^ 
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iijiment, are doiibtlefs the Icf^ral reprefentanvev 
of the nation, but to like^viie is the king and 
the pcer^. It has always been complained of\ 
^as a grievance, in other irates, when private 
' perfons have been tried byconirrdiiioners^buthcre 
a fovereign was tried by comm irli oners who were 
his own laid edh, ana appointed by an inconiider- 
. able part of the pari lament, k is not to be doubt- 
ed, that the hoaie of commons thought they had 
a right to adl: in this manner. It %vas chieily 
compofed of independents, who all of them 
imagined that nature bad placed no difference 
between them and kings, and the only diiiinc- 
tion was on- the fide of the ftrengeft. Ludlow^ 
who was a colon cd in the arniy, and one of 
the judges appointed on the kingh: trial, fuf- 
ficiently proves by his memoirs, how much their 
pride was fecretly flattered b}’- having it in their 
power to pafsfentence on one who had 2or;::.erl7‘ 
been their mafter ; and as this fame Ludlow 
was a rigid prefbyterian, there is no room to 
doubt that fanaticifm had a great fiiare in this 
cataftrophe ; befides, he fully explains the 
whole fpirit of the times, by quoting this 
paflage out of the Old Teftament : The land 
cannot be cleanfed from blood, but by the 
blood of him who fhed it.^’ 

In ffiort, Cromwell, J'airfax, die indepen- 
dents, and the prefi>yterians, all concurred in' 
thinking the death of the ki-ig abfoliitely ne- 
ceffary to their defigns of ierring up a com- 
monwealth. Cro'nivdl could not certainly 
ffaiter himfelf, at that time, with fucceeding 
the king ; he was only lieutenant-general in 
an army full of factions. He hoped, and with 
good reaibn, that the reputation he had gained 

2 by 
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by Ills great military exploits would aquire him 
the firft rank in that army, and in the repub- 
lic, as well as an afcendency over the minds of 
the people; bat had he at that time formed 
the defign of getting himfelf acknowledged 
fovereign of the three kingdoms, he would not 
have dofervcd to ha\'‘e been lo. The mind of 
man proceeds in every undertaking only by de- 
grees, and thefe degrees necefiarily brought on. 
Crornweirs elevation, who owed it entirely to 
Ills courage and good fortune. 

Charle.s I, kingof .Eng-anc, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, was beheaded by , 
the hands of the executioner, at 
IVhitehall, and his body aftcrv^'srds removed to 
the church of ^Vindfor, but has never been found 
fmce. There had been feverai inirances formerly 
of kings ofEngiand depofed by rail of pailiamenfj 
and of the wives or kings, who had fallen by 
the hands of ihe executioner. Mnry queen of 
Scots had been fentcnced to death by Englifh 
comiv inioners, v-ho had no other right over her 
life, thiui ■vhnt a robber has over the defencelcfs 
perfoii who falls into his hands ; but there had 
never yet been an inilance of any people bringing 
their own fovereign to, the biocK with all the 
pon'ip and iblenrnity of juRdee. TV'e rnufi: ga 
back three hundred years before our xra, to 
find nn example of the like cataflTopiie, in 
the penbn of Agis king of Lacedemon. 

* Or Jrsnunry 3C'j, 1648-9,0.8. The reacler is’ requef- 
ted to chu-rvtj heie, or.ceforall, that Mr. de Voltaire everjf 
wh^vo rcikes iiic of the new ftde, in his dates to tranfac-. 
tlons. 
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Of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

A fter the murder of Charles L the coni- 
mons publillied a proclamationj forbid- 
ing ail perfonsj on pain of death, to acknow- 
ledge the late king’s fon, or any other, as love- 
reign of England. They likewife abolifned 
the houfe of lords, v/here there were but fix- 
teen peers fitting ; fo that, in all appearance, 
they took into their ov/n hands the fovereignty 
of England and Ireland. 

The houfe of commons, which fliould be 
compofed of ^ fit^e hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers, confifted then of only eighty. A new great 
feal was ordered to be made, on which w^as 
engraved thefe words ; The parliament of 
the commonwealth of England.” The kI^g^s 
ftatue in the royal exchange had been already 
pulled down, and now this infeription was 
affixed in its room 5 Charles the laffi Icings 
and the lirft tyrant.” 

7’hi$ fame houfe condemned to death feve- 
ra] noblemen, who had been taken prifoners 
fighting for their king. It was nothing extra- 
ordinary, that tbofs who had violated the law 
of nations fhould infringe the law of arms| 
to do which the more eifeclu ally, the duke of 
Hamilton, a Scottifli nobleman, was in the num- 
ber of thofe devoted to death. This treatment 
was a principal means of dereitTj^.ing the Scots 
to acknowledge Charles 11. for their fovercign.; 
but at the fame tinic die law of liberty was fa 
deeply rivetted in all liearts, that they reftric- 

* Thus it was before the urtlon 5 but it now confifts of 
five hundred and fifty-eisht. 
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te«J the ro3'al authority’ witbi*n as riarrov/bomrds. 
aa the Englifli pa rli ancient had done at the be- 
ginning of the troubles. 1 : ne Irifft received 
their new king without cotiditioris, Cromwell 
then got hirnfelf appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland 5 and irnmedlaidy fet out for that king- 
dom with the flower of the army^ and was 
attended ivith his ufual fuccefs. 

In the mean time Charles IL was invited 
over to Scotland by the parliament of that 
kingdom, but on the fame conditions as they 
had propofed to his father. They infifted that 
he fliould be a prefo}- tefian, as the Pariuans had 
inflfted upon his grandfaiher Henry IV. ’s be« 
coming a Roman catholic. They reifriefed 
the royal prerogative in all things; whereas 
Charles was refolved upon having it preferved 
full and indre. His hither’s fete had in no 
wife weakened in him thofe notions, which 
feem born in the heart of every monarch. 

The firft confequence of his being proclaim- 
ed king of Scotland, was a civil war. The mar- 
quis of Montrofe, a nobleman farxious in thofe 
times for his perfonal valour and Ready attach- 
ment to the royal family, had brought fome 
foldiers from Germany and Denmark % which 
he transported into the north of Scotland. Here 
he was joined by the Highlanders, and pretend- 
ing to add the rights of conqueft to thofe of 
his maRer, he was defeated, taken, and hanged 
upon a gallows thirty foot high. 


* The marquis of Montrofe brought a few Scotch oiE- 
ners from the continent : but he had no other troops tbais 
about laco Irilli, and a few Highlanders, with whom he 
obtained feveral furpufsng victories, before he wa$ defeated 
bv David LeHy, 

After 
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r r After tbs death of Montrofe^ tb^ 
king finding himfelf abfolutely withoLit 
other rcfource, quitted Holland and pat himfelf 
in the power of thofe who had fo lately hanged 
hh general, and faithful friend and protedior^ 
and entered the city of Edinburgh by the very 
gate whsre the quarters of Montrofe were ftill 
expoled. The new coQnnonvvvald: of England 
began to make inftant preparations for a war 
•with Scotland, refolved that one half of the 
■ ifland fliould not be an afylum for aperfon who 
pretended to be king of the other likevvife. This 
new common w^eaith mppoitod the charige of 
government with as much prudence and co.n« 
dudfc £\s it had ilievvn rage and fury in bringing 
it about; and it was an imheard of thing, that 
an handful of private citisens, without any 
chief to command them, fnould ket-p the p-c-tTS 
of the realm at a filent difiance, firip ihe hi- 
ihops of their dignity, retrain the people within 
bounds, maintain an army cf fixteen thou- 
fand men in Ireland, and the fame in Ejigland, 
fupport a formidable fleet well provided with 
jieceilaries, and pun(51:ualj;p pay all demands, 
without any one member of the houfe e;irich- 
ing himfelf at the natien’s expence. To pro- 
vide for fo great a charge, t'i:cy obferved the 
ftncfeft oeconomy in the managefnent of the re- 
ven.-es forinerly annexed to thecrcwii, and made 
a fide of the forreited lands of tjie bifhops and 
chapters for ten years. *in fhort, the luiiion 
paid a tax of one hundred and twenty theu- 
fand pounds ileriirg per month ; a tax tea 
times greater than that of fhip-money, which 
Charles L had attempted to rails by his own 

au« 
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aiitrioritys and which had been the iirit caufe 
of fo many difaitere* 

This parliament was net under Cromwell's 
direSion, he being at that time on his Iri& 
cxi'iedkion^ with his fbn-in-law Ireton ; but it 
chicHy guided by the independent party^ 
who ftlll bore a great fway* it v/as reiGh''ed 
by the lioufe to aiTemble an army again ft the 
Scots, and to fend Croniv/ell thitherj next 
in command under general Fairfax; according- 
ly be received orders to quit Irelandj which he 
had alinoil: fabdued. General -Fairfax .refufed 
to accept the coirirnraid of the army again. ft the 
Scots. Ke was not an independentj but he 
was a preibyteriaiij and pretended that his con- 
fcicnce 'would not fliixer him to attack his bre- 
thren, as they had not invaded England 5 and^ 
noUvith.ftanding the carneil foJIicitations of the 
houfe, refigneci his commiinon, and retired 
to end his days in peace. This VvMs no extra- 
ordinary lefclutiony at a period^ and in a 
coxtntry, where every one a&d by his own 
rules. This however proved the rera 
of Croniv/eirs greatnefsj who was ap- 
pointed general in the place of Fairfax^ 
and marched into Scotland, at the head of an 
army accuitomed to viftory for upwards of ten 
years. He beat the Scofti/h army at Dunbar, 
and immediaidy took poiTcffion of the city 
of Edinburgh. From thence he went in purfait 
of Charles, w’ho 'was advanced into England as 
far as W orcefler, in hopes that the E.nglii.h 
joyalljls would rife in his behalf and join him 
thervc j but his army confifted chiefly of new 
laifed troops, raw and undifeipiined. Crom- 
wdi came up with,, and attacked him on the 

bank$ 
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banks of tbe Severn ; and gained^ after very iittk 
reiiftancc*3 the coinpleteft vi6tory 
135 Yi2id ever crowned his anus. He 

^^ 5 ^ carried near fevcn thoiifand prifon- 
ers to Lcndon, who were ibid as Haves to the 
American planters. The viclorious army made 
itfelf mafter of aH Scotland^ while Cromwell 
purfued the king from place to place. 

Imagination, the parent of fiction, never con- 
ceived a train of more extraordinary adventures,, 
more prefling dangers, or more cruel extreniinesy 
than thofe which Charles experienced in his 
flight from his father’s murderer. He w'as 
obliged to travel almoit alone through by-paths 
half fpent with hunger and fatigue, till he ar- 
rived in Staftbrdfhire. There he concealed 
himfelf a whole night and day, in the hollow 
of a large oak in the micUr of a wood fur- 
rounded by CromweH’s foldiers, who were 
every where in fearch of him. The oak 
was ftill to be feen at the beginning of this 
century. Aftronomers have given it a place 
among the conftellations of. the fouthern pole, 
and have thus perpetuated the remembrance of 
thefe difallers. This prince, after w.-ndering 
from village to village, fometimes difguifed like 
a poftilion, fometimes in woman’s apparel, and 


* The battle kfted fevera! hours, during which the bri* 
gade commanded by Wiliiam duke of Hamilton, brother of 
him who was beheaded, fought with great gallantry, until, 
general Middleton was dangeroutly hurt, the duke mor- 
tally wounded, and the great-cit pare of his oiheers flain or 
difabled. 

f It was at Bofeobei in Shropfhire, that the king and 
colonel Carelefs concealed themfcives among the brandies 
of an oak, ' , 

fome* 
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{^r.ii'ictlmes like a wood-cutter, at length found 
means to efcape m a fmall iifhing-boat, and 
V7as ikfely landed in Normandy^ 
after having undergonej for fix: * ‘ 

weeks, a train of adventures that almofl: exceed 
credibility. 

Cromwell in the mean time returned to Lon- 
don in triumph. He was met a few miles from 
the city bv the fpeaker of the houfe, accompa- 
ifi.ed by feveral of the members, and the mayor 
and n;;ngi:itrates of London in their formalities, 
I'he firL thing he did, after his return, was to 
perfuade the parliainent to an abufe of the vic- 
tory their troops had grdned, and v.diich was 
fo flattering to the Engiith. The houfe paffed 
an aef for incorporating Scotland, as a conquered 
country, v/ith the Englilh commonwealth, and 
royalty was abolliEed among the conquered^ 
as it had already been among the victov^» 

Never had England been more powerful 
than fince it had become a common wealth. The 
parliarrient, which was v/holly compofed of re- 
publicans, formed the extraordinary projedb of 
joining the ,:even United Provinces to England, 
as it had lately incorporated Scotland. The 
ftadtholder, William IL ion in-law to 
Charles L was lately dead, after having ^ 
attempted to make h’imielf abfolute in Holland, 
as Charles L I'ad attempted it in England, but 
with no better fuccefs. He left a fan in the 
cradle^'; ana the Engiifh parliament hoped that 
the Dutch would as eafily give up their iLaut- 
holdcr as the En^rlifii had done its monarch, in 
which cafe the united republic cf England, 


* The child v.ns not born till after the father’s cisadi. 

Scot* 
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Scotland, and Flolland, might hold the balance 
of Europe j but the friends to the houfe of 
Orange, having vigoroufly oppofcd.this projedtj 
which favoured greatly of tlie entlrunaim of 
the times, this very enthufiafni determined the 
Englifh parliament to declare war againii: Hol- 
land. The two republics had feveral engage- 
menfs at lea with various U’ccels. Some of the 
wlilir among the imefnaers, who began to dread 
Crom weifs great infuence and power, concurred 
in carrying on the war, that they might have 
a pretence for encreaiing the navy expcnccy 
which might oblige the parliauient to difbanJ 
the arni)r, and thus by degrees overthrow the 
dargerous power of the general. 

Croinvvell faw into their fclicmcs, as they 
had penetrated into his i and now he thre w? r-Y 
the maik entirely, and iliewcd hinhhif in his 
proper-jcoJour^, ile told major generai i/ernoa 
that, He was compelled to do that w liich 
made his hair fmnd an end.’’ He haitened to 
the houfe with a detachment of choiea men, 
and folio v/ed by the oScers, who were meft 
at his devotion, and fet a guard upon the door 
then he enteied and took his place, and after 
feme little pauie, ** Methinks, faid he, this 
parliament is ripe enough to be diiiblved.” Some 
of the members having reproached him with 
ingratitude, he ftarted up in tlie iriiddle of the 
hcjufe, and exclaimed, The Lord has done 
with you, and has made choice of other infl'ru- 
ments.” After this ianatic fpccch he reviled 
all preient in the moib opprobrious terrn?, re- 
proach lag one as a drunkard, another as a whore- 
mafLcr, and telling them all that the goipel 
condemned them, and that they had nothing to 

da 
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do but to dilTolvc thoniieu'-es iniinedintelr. His 
otiicers and ibidicrs then entered the houfc^ 
v/here pointing to the mace he bade one of 
them Take away that bauble/’ Miyor-general 
Harriibn then went up to the fivakcr and ob- 
liged him to leave the chair by violejice : Croni- 
wed then t.- ruing to the members^ It is yoi^ 
added that have forced me upon tins, I have 
p:'a) cJ :o the Lord and clay that he woidd 
.rather ilay than put n^e upera this vvork/^ 
Hav ing (hid this, he nirucdcut ail the Been: hers 
one b/ on. ^3 locked the door iiiailHfy and car- 
ried away the key in his pocket* 

What is fidll more /range is, that the par- 
liament bcir^g thus dhlolvcd by force, and there 
being no ac::nowdcdged leginatit'e authoritjOk 
c V c.ry { h ! n g d id n o i* I ’ail i n to con fuiio n ► C r o m « 
wv/k c..ir..d council or his officers, and k was 
b}' h'lciu i..c;i.r the conititution of the ikte was 
y ch.;r.g. d. (..)n this occaiioii that happened 
Hi Ln.:k;V,.: svl/ch we have already ieen hap-- 
peii in ail coiuiiries m the w^^orid j the itrorig 
gc'/c l.iv-s to tr:;:- weak* 

At Cromweirs Inftigr.tioa this council no-' 
mhiated one hundred and forty -four performs to 
reurek;nt the nation in parliament ; thefe \vere 
chieil V taken irom the Icwc-it dais of the people, 
lech as ffiop-keepers, and journe^mea haiffii- 
cruks. One of the n'.oii: relive members of this 
parliair:-: iU was a leather-iel/er, named Bare- 
bones, foom \vboni this aflcmblj was called 
.Barebones’ parliament. 

: Cromwi/.l, as general, font a written order 
to ail tlK/b niembei's, requiring them to come 
and take upon them the fovereign power, and 
to govern the naLion. This affemblvj 
^ fitting 
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fitting five months, during which time It be- 
came the objedt of ridicule and contempt to 
the whole nation, came to a refolution to diA 
folve itfelf, and refigned the fovereign power 
into the hands of the council of war, who 
thereupon, of their own authority, declared 
Cromwell protector of the three kingdoms, 
and fent for the lord mrivor and aldennen to 
join in the fame. Oliver was then conducted 
to Whitehall Vv^ith great ceremoriv, and there 
inftailed in the royal palace, where he after- 
wards took up his refidence. He was honoured 
with the title of Your Kighnefs 5” and the 
city of London invited him to a fear!:, where 
the fame honours were fnewn him as had been 
paid to their kings. Thus did a private gen- 
tleman of ¥/ales^, from an amazing con- 
jundfion of courage and hypocriiy, rile to tbs 
kingly power, though under another name. 

.He was near fifty-three years of age when 
he attained the fovereign power, forty-two 
years of which time he had pailed without hav- 
ing had any employ, civil or military. He 
was hardly known in 1642, when the houfe 
of commons, of which he was a member, gave 
him a commifilon for major of horfe. From 
this beginning it was that he rofe to be mafier 
of that houfe and the army ; and after having 
fubdued Charles L and his fon, ftept into their 
throne j and without being king reigned more 
adlblutely and fortunately than any king had 
ever done. He chofe a council connlHng of four- 
teen of the principal officers, who had been 


* He was born at Huntingdon, of a good family, though 
he inherited but a fmali eJtlate from his father. 

the 
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the companiofis of his fortunes, to cadi of 
. v/liom he alBgnecl a penfion of a choufand 
pounds ilerling* The forces were paid one 
month’s advance the magazines of all kinds 
were regularly fuppiied. In the treafury, of 
which he had the idle maiiagenient, there were 
. three hundred thoufand pounds Herling. and 
about one hundred and fifty thoufand in that of 
Ireland. The Dutch fued to him for peace, and 
he didlated the conditions, which were, that 
they iiiould pay him three hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling ; that the fnips of the fiates 
general fliould pay the complinient to the Britifli 
fiag5 and that the young prince of Orange 
fnould never be reftored to the offices or poits 
of his anceftors* This was the fame princcj^ 
who afterwards dethroned James IL as Crom- 
well had dethroned his father. 

All the nations of Europe vied with each 
other in courting the protecSor. France courted 
his alliance againfi Spain, and put Dunkirk into 
his hands. His admirals took the ifland of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards, which has ever 
iince remained with the Engllih. Ireland was 
entirely fubdued, and treated like a conquered 
country. The eftates of the vanquifhed were 
bellowed upon the viclors, and thofe who were 
moil attached to the royal caiife died by the 
hands of the common executioner. 

Cromwell, who governed with all the, au- 
thority of a king, convoked fcveral parliaments ; 
but, as he was alv/ays their mailer, he di/lolved 
them whenever he pleafed. He dlfcovered all 
the plots that were formed againft him, and 
prevented many infurrections. The peers were 
wholly excluded from his parliaments, and lived, 

in . 
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in obfcurity on their refpcctive eftates. He had 
the addrefs to prevail on one of thelc par« 
liaments to make him a tender of dne 
royal dignity, that he might refufe it, and by 
that means more cffediually fecure his real 
power. Fie refid ed in the royal palace, where 
he lived a retired and gloomy life, without the 
ieaft pomp or extravagance. General I^udl-rw. 
who was his lieutenant in Ireland relates, that 
v»^hen the proteflor fent his fon Henry Crorn« 
v/ell over to that kingdom, he Cent or}ly oj.\c 
fervant to attend him. He was always of a 
morofe dirpofition : he was fober, te-riperate,, 
faving, though not greedy of another's pofiej- 
nons: he diligent and punS.mil in all pub-- 
lie affairs. By his dexterous mrsiagemeni: hi. 
kept well with all fedts : he did not perfeciite 
either thofe of the Pvomifli comnumion, or of 
the church of England, v/ho nov/ hardly dared 
to ihew their heads : lie had chaplains of all 
parties : he was an enthufiafi: with the fanatics, 
(now called the Prefbyteriaiis,) whom he had 
cheated, fubdiied, and no longer feared 5 and 
v/ould laugh at them, with the deifts, placing 
confidence only in the independci^ts, who could 
not fubiill but through him. By this coridr.c: 
he prefervedto his lait hour an authority which 
had been cemented with blood, and Uipported 
by force and artifice. 

NotwichPrandjh'.g his fobricty.t na- 
ture had limited his life to fiftv-eighi 
years. Ide died of a coni. .non lever, 
occafoned probably by the anxiety of mirid 
ever aitenclant upon tyranny ; for icwarcs tiie 
latter part of his life, he was under continual 
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apprehenfions' of being aflaiiinated : he never 
lay two nights together in the fame room* At 
his death he nominated his ion Richard his 
fucceiior in tl'jC proteciorSiip. As foon as the 
breath was cut of his body^ one of his prefty* 
terlan cliaplains named Herries, comforted the 
by-fl:anders with this fpeech : not be dif- 

mayeda as be protedfed the lardy's people foiong 
as he remained amongit us, he will protc^fl: us 
ftiil more powerfully, now that he is afeended in- 
to heaven, where be will be feated at the right 
hand of ChriP:*” The i^drit of fanaticiihi was 
fo powerful at that time, and Cromwell was 
held in fiich high efiieem, that no one laughed 
at this ridiculous notioa. 

Notwitr&mciing thediiierent iiiterefts which 
prevailed at that time, Richard Cromwell was 
peaceably proclaimed protector in London^. 
The council ifiued an order for the funeral of 
the deceafed protector, wdiich was more mag- 
rnHcent than that of any of the kings of Eng-' 
land* They cbofe as a mode! cn this occafion 
the ceremonial which had been ufed at the 
death of Philip IL king of Spain* It is to be 
obferved, that Philip was reprefented as being' 
in purgatory for two months, in an apartment 
hung with black, and lighted with only a few 
tnpers. He was afterwards reprefenred as in 
heaven. The body was laid cn a bed, richly 
adorned with gold, in an apartment hung wdth 
cloth of the feme, and illuminated with upwards 
of live hundred tapers, the light of which was 
again reHedted from filver plates, which ff;rnied 
aluftre equal to that of the fun at noon-day. 
The feme ceremony was obferved at O/iver's 

funeral. 
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funeraK* He was laid on a bed of ftate, with the 
crown on his head, and a golden fceptre in his 
hand. The people gave little attention either 
to this imitation' of a Romiih ceremony, nor 
the magnificence with which it was accompa* 
nied. The dead body was embalmed and de- 
pofited in the royal vault, from. whence Charles 
IL after jhis reftoration, caufed it to be removed^ 
and expofed upon a gal lows « 


End of the FIFTHV DLL Ivi E^- 
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AND 
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C H A P. CLII. 

Of England, under Charles IL 

r^^HE fecond protefior, Ridirird Crorn- 
I Vv/ell, not having the talents of tlic Eif!\ 
could not have the fame fortune* Kii 
fceptre was not fupported by the fword ; and as 
he “wanted the reiolution and diiTirnuiatlon of 
Oliver, he knew not cither bow to make hlrn- 
felf feared by the army, nor how to maiiage the 
different fefts andparties tvhich divided the nation* 
Richard, finding himfelf treated with con- 
tempt and even inlblence by his father's jnilifary , 
cotincil, ihoughl to -ecure his authority by <-'on- 
voking a parliament, confilHng of two heuffs j 
one of wl'fich was formed by the principal of- 
ficers, reprefe-nting the peers, and llie odttr of 
deputies from the counties of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, reprefen ting the tiircc Idny- 
dams ; but the leaders of the army loon oi li .^cd 
VoL. VI. B ' . him 
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him to diffolve this panianieint, and of their 
own authority refcored that parliament which 
had brought king Charles I. to the fcairolcl, and 
which Oliver afterwards fo dilgracefiilly dilmif- 
led. This parliament which was entirely Inde-* 
pendciU as weil as the army, wouldhave neither 
king nor prereebo^^. At its iirft meeting, the 
genera! council of oEcers prefented an addre/s 
to this ailcmbly of their own making, petition- 
in:;;, that all cavaliers {bould be for ever ex- 
cluded from their employs, and that the onice 
of prott-Eor might be taken from Richard 
Cromwell, whom they however treated with 
great marks of refi^edf, requiring a penfion of 
twenty thoufand pounds fferling to be fettled 
npon him, and eight thoufand uponhis mother; 
but the parliament oidy accommodated him 
with two thoufvnd pounds and fent him. an 
order to leave X^hitehall in fix days, which he 
obeved without murniuring, and ever" after- 
wards led a private life. At that time the names 
of peers and billiops feemed wholly fergottein 
Charles 11. appeared abandoned by all the 
W'orld, as well as .Richard Cromwell j and it 
was thought by all the courts of Europe, that 
the Kngiifh commonwealth was firmly efia- 
biifhed. However, the regal dignity was at 
length reftored by an oincer of CroinwelFs, 
cal fed Monk, who coiriTrrauded the army in 
Scotland, wliich had conquered that kingdom. 
The Englilli parliament having formed a defign 
to cathicr the officers of that army. Monk, being 
apprised of their intention, marched direCtiy to 


* This is a miftake ; they granted him twenty thoufand 
pounds to p.iy his dobts* 
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Eiighind, to try his fcrtune. The three khig- 
'doms were at that time in a general irate of 
anarchy- Monk had left part cf his army iii 
Scodandj but this was iioi iuirlcient to keep 
that nation in fiibjefiion. ine other part, which 
marched under hiscommandin to Englandj had 
the parliament’s forces to encounter. Th-^ par- 
liament iticlft who was equally apprelicnlive of 
either army, endeavoured, if pciable, to make 
itfelf m after of both. Here was faiBcic-i: 
for renewing all the horror of the civil wars. 

Monk, nnJinghimrclf not fuiftcicntly power- 
ful to iucceed to the protccioiftip, determined 
to reftore the royal faiiiily 5 and inllead of fhed- 
ding blood, he found means to perplex affairs 
in fuch a manner by his negotiations, and en- 
creafed the confufion in the kingdom to fuch a 
degree, that the nation of itfclf began to wiila 
for a king. In a v/ord, the reftoracion v/as ef- 
fected without the leaft bloodftied. Lambert, 
one of Cromwell’s generals, and a moft zealous 
republican, in vain attempted to renew-' the war; 
he was prevented before he could asTemble a 
fafiicient number of his veterans, and W2is de- 
feated and taken priibner by Monk. A new* 
parliament was now called. The peers, who had 
fo long remained an idle and ufelefs body, now 
returned to their houfe, and refumed their 
fundfions in the ftate- Both houfes acknow- 
ledged Charles 11 . as their la'wful fovercign, and 
he w^as accordingly proclaimed king in London. 

Charles IL thus invited over to Eng- ^ r 
land, v/ithout having in the leaft con- " 
tributed to this reftoration by any 
means of his own, and without having been 
rcftricled by any conditions, departi.d from 
. , T B 2 * Breda, „ 
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Breda^ the place of liis retirement, and anireJ. 
in Ejigland amidft the fhouts and acclamations 
of all the people 5 in a v/ord, it hardly feemed 
that there had ever been a civil wan 

The parliament ordered the bodies of Crosn-« 
well, Ireton his fon-in-Iaw', and Bradfliav;-;, 
prefident of the high court of juftice, to be dug 
out of their graves, and dragged through the 
flreets upon a iledge to the gallows. Of al! 
r'hofe concerned in the bloody trial of Charles 
1. who were yet living, ten only were executed^ 
who all of them fuifered without the leaft figns 
of repentance, refiifing to acknowledge the 
king’s author it}^, and returning God thanks, 
who had chofen them to die ‘’‘For the moft 
gioricus and juft of all cau fes.” Thefe were 
rnoft of them either of the obftinate fe£f of in- 
dependents, or elfe Anabnptifts, who looked 
for the fecond coming of Clirirl, and the efta- 
bliiliment of the fifth monarchy. 

There were only nine bifliops living at that 
time , in England : the king foon completed 
the number. The ancient order and difcipline 
was reftored both in church and ftate, and a 
round of magnificence and pleafures fuccceded 
the gloomy ferocity which had fo long taken 
poiieiiion of all minds. Charles introduced 
an txcefs of gallantry and diverfions into the 
palace, yet ftained with the blood of his fa- 
tiicr. I’he independents were no longer heard 
of. The puritans hid themfelves. The fpirit 
of the Engliih nation underwent fo total a 
change, that the late civil war became a fub- 
jccl of ridicule. The auftere and gloomy fee- 
taries, who had filled the kingdom with their 
cnthitilaftic notions, v/ere now the butts of rail- 

^ lery ' 
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IciT to the gay and liccnuous courtiers. Dafvn^ 
which the king hinilelf feenicd openly to pro- 
fen'. became the reigning religlcn airiong the 
many others then in the kingdonn 

The royal fociety, which had been already 
formed^ but wus not eftabliihed by the king's 
letters patent til! i66r, began to fofteii the 
manners, by improving the linJcruanding. Tire 
belies lettres were revived, and made d:M ; 
advances towards pcrfbftioii. In CiYinrA'clk:; 
time all the learning in the nation was confined 
to the application of a few pafiages of the Old 
and New Teibments, to feed the fiaine of public 
anirnofities, and f.recii the piirpofes of the 
blackeil; revolutions. But nov7 tiie riiidy of 
nature and her ^vorks Vv'as encouraged, and 'Liie 
plan of the famous chancellor Bacon clofely 
purfued. The Icience of mathematics was in 
a ihort time carried to a degree of perfection, 
that had never entered into the imaginatioji of 
former adepts. A great man at length invcfli- 
gated the firft principles of the general ftfem 
of the univerfe, which till then had remained 
bidden; and while the other natioiss ainufed 
thenifeives witli idle fables, the Engl i ill found 
out the nioft fublime truths. All that the en- 
quiries of palt ages had eiFecled in natura-I phi- 
lofophy was noihing in comparifon vvkl} that 
one difeovery of the nature of light. In the 
fpa.'e of twenty years, the arts and fcicnces 
made the (jioft amazing progrefs : this is a 
merit and a glory which will never pafs away. 
Th e f r u its of ge n 1 .. : and i n cl u ilr y ai'c p e nii a- 
nentj while the cftccfs of ambition, fanaticifin, 
and reigning paiTions, are fwallowcd up iji tlic 
times which produced them. fl'lie ipirlt of 
B ■? the - 
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the naiion acquired immortal repucation under 
the reign cf Charles li. though the adnuni- 
'ftratioii did not. 

The Fi-ench fpiritj which reigned at courts 
rendered it agreeable and brhliant ; but by in- 
troducing a change in the rnannersj it fubjefbed 
it to the defigna cflbewis XiV. and the Euglim 
government^ which was wholly biiilTbd by 
french money and French councils, made the 
thinking part of the people regret at times the 
days of the ufurper Croinwe]], who had z“en" 
dered his nation fo relpectablein the eyes of all- 
Europe. 

'Fhe parliaments cf England and Scotland^ 
‘after the king^s relroration, vyed with each 
other in giving hitn all t!:e marks of conde- 
fcenfion in their power, by vray of rep-.yation 
for the murder of his father. The Jinglifli 
parliament in particular, in “whofe breaii it 
chieiiy lay to make him a powerful prince^ 
granted a revenue of twelve hundred thoufand 
pounds fterUng, for the fupport of his dignity 
and adminiftration j exclunve of the furn de- 
fined for the fupport of the navy, which far 
exceeded any thing that had been granted ta 
queen Elizabeth. Neverthelefs, Charles’s pro- 
digality made him always in want; and the 
jtiation never forgave him the lale of Dunkirk,, 
which Crornweii had acquired for the kingdom 
by his negotiations and arms, and which Charles, 
parted wdth for the fum of tw-o hundred and 
forty tlioufand pounds fterling'^. 

^ D’Eftrades., the Fi'ench minifter at the cams? 

over to London, and managed this negociaricn. For Dun- 
kirk, with ail the arrillfii-y and ammunition in the place, th^ 
French king payed four hundrsd thoufand pounds. 

The 
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The war \^'hich he en^jaeed in a?jiirjif; ciie 
Dutch at the beginning' of hiS rergns proved 
not only very bnr:hen:bi;:e, as it coil tliC na-' 
tion upwards of ieven nnllions and :;n hi.lf 
ftcrlingj but it was likewife diihorioiNeibie ; 
for aJiniral Ruyter failed up as fal* as Chathan^ 
and burnt ail me Ending ildps Ivins: In tL.tt 
harboLin 

ThciC mifcarriages were intcrmived vidth 
mofl; terrible calamities. London was ravaged 
by a n!a:;nc at the heiri ndn r of this , 
reign, and tne c::y aimoiv crnircly de- 
rrroyed by a dreadful fire. This calamity fol- 
lowing upon a plagrie^ and in the height of an 
uiifuccefsful war with the Dutch^ fcenied al- 
moif irreparable. Nevertheless, to the ahon'ih- 
rnent of all Ei:rope, London was rebi.iit in 
three years, and arofe more beautiful, regular, 
and commodious, than it had been before. A 
tax upon coals, and the unwearied induftry of 
the citizens, proved alone fufiicient to eiTedb 
this iiiimenfe work. This was a mighty ex- 
ample of what mankind are capable of doing, 
and gave a degree of authenticity to the reports 
of the ancient cities in Alia and Egypt, which 
were fo quickly rebuilt. 

Not all thefe accidents, thefe mighty labours, 
the war of 1672 againtb the Dutch, nor the 
cabals with w^hicli the court and parliament 


* The war was by no menns difgraceful : for the Dutch 
were defeated in a great number of bioody engagements. 
The burning of a few Qiips in the river Medway was a 
reproach upon the ad minift ration, winch, truiling to tlie ne- 
gociation for peace, iiad taken no precautions of defence j 
but ic was no difgrace to the nation in genet ai. 
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v/ere filleJ, mad^j any diniinuticn in the pies- 
fures and gallantry, which Charles had brought 
with him into England, and which were the 
prodinSions of the French climate, where he 
had refided for federal years. A French miftrefs,. 
French manners, and, above all, French money 
lorded it at court. Though all things under- 
went fuch a change in Engl an d,' the love of 
liberty did not change among the people, nor 
that paillca for abfolute power which prevailed 
in the king and his brother, who fiicceeded 
him. This proved the fource of nvmbeileis 
intrigues and plots, which embittered the ge- 
neral tafle for pkafure, and clouded the feiti- 
vities of the court with fundry executions. 
2'eal for religion or cnthiifaklc fury had no 
{hare in the eifort nrade by Lord bliaftibuiy 
and feveral other perfons of diftlnctlon, to ex- 
clude the duke of York from the fucceinon. 
Lord Shaftfbury v/as a declared deift. The 
duke of York was charged v/ith being a papift 
but it vvas only the arbitrary papifl they ftoed 
iji fear of. 

Charles 11 . feems to nave been the firfe king 
of England who bought the votes of the 
members of parliament by private penfions, afe 
leail- in a country where there is hardly any 
thing fecret. This method was never publicly- 
carried on: we have no proof that any of tbs 
kings* his predeceilbrs, had fallen on this w'ay 
to ihorten difaculties and preveitt oppcfitioji. 

I'he fecond parliament, tvhich aiTeinbled in 
1679, began by impeaching eighteen members 
of the houfe of commons of the preceding par- 
liament, w'nich had fate eighteen years. They 
accufed of having accepted penfiens 5 but 

as 
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as tl 3 ere was no law which prohibited the 
receiving of gratiRcations from the fovereign, 
they. Ctkild net do any thing agiisnn. thc-r;. 

This new fy item of politics adopted by the 
courty did not prevent the houfe of commons 
from voting unaoimouilyy that the duke of 
Yo; Ity as being a profeffed papift, ought to be 
excluded from' the crown, in like manner as 
the caiholic leaguers in France had pretended 
to exclude Henry IV. The duke of Alon- 
i'iiouth, natural fon to Charles II. attempted 
to play the fame part as the duke of Guiie, by 
whicl/he afterwards brought his own head to 
the block 5 and the fame motives which had 
engaged the Whigs to exclude the duke of 
York from the throne, urged them to drive 
him from thence, after he had afeended it. 
However, Charles finding that that houfe which 
had depofed and murdered his father, now- 
wanted to difinherit his brother in his life- 
time; and juftly apprehenfive of the confe- 
quences of fuch a dcfign in regard to himfelf, 
diabived the pariiament, and never called an- 
other during his reign. 

Every thing was reftored to quiet the 
inftant the royal authority and the pri- ^ 
viiege of parliament ceafed to oppofe each other. 
The king was now reduced to live with ceco- 
nomy upon his revenue, and a penfion of one 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling, which was 
paid him by Lewis XiV". He only kept foar 
thoufand fokiiers in pay, and he was reproached 
for keeping this fmail guard as if it bad. been a 
powerful fhinding army. Before him the kings 
of England w^'cre wont to have -only one hun- 
dred men for their ordinary auard* 

B ' , At 
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At that time there were only two oppcfite' 
fadiions in the kingdom ; that of the TorieSj 
who profeffed a blind fubmiffion to the roj-al 
authority, and the Whigs, who defended the 
rights of the people, and were for refiricting 
the fovereign power. The latter of thefe has 
aim oft always had the fiiperlorlty. 

But what has eftablift^cd the power of the 
Englifti nation is, that all the diiterent parlies 
fince the time of Elizabeth ha\^e unanimoiiiiy 
concurred in encouraging trade. That veiy 
pailiament which cut oit’ the head of its king? 
was employed in fettling rnarithiic affairs, as 
if it had been a, time of profound peace. The 
blood of this murdered prince w^as yet f:nc.?.k:ng 
upon the fcaff bid, when this pai I i erjt, v/hicn 
was almoft' entirely cornpofed o'f pafled 

the famous of navigation iri 1650, which 
has been falfely • attributed to Cromwell, and 
in which he had no other concern than being 
highly 'difpieaied with it j becaufe this act, whicil 
•was very prejudicial to the intereft of Holland;, 
proved one of the caufes of the war betw’een 
England and that republic ; and as the opera- 
tun is of this war wmuld be ch icily by fea, the 
great cxpence of the Pxavy might oblige the 
parliament to leiTa cha army, of which Crom - 
well was general. This act has always con- 
tinued in force. The chief advantage the- na- 
tion derived from this aef was, that it prohi- 
bited all nations to import any merchandize into 
England but v;hat was the produce of the 
country to which the fliips belongcck 

As early as the reign of queen Elizabeth the 
Englifli had an India company, prior to that 
Qt the DiUchj and there -was alfo a new one 
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■efl-abllflicd afterwards in king Williairds reign. 
From the year 1597 1612, the Engiiiii had 

the foie pofiefiion of the whale fifcery ; bne 
tlieir greatefl: riches lay in their £ocks. Ait 
fail: they only knew how to fell their wool; 
bat fince Elizabeth’s time they have rrairai- 
fa<libured tlie fineft cloths in Kerepe. Agri- 
cizltirrcj. which was for a long time neglc&cdy 
is now better than the mines of Peru to them. 
The culture of lands vvas chiefiy encouraged 
by the aft of parlitirnent in 16895 for the ex- 
pcrtatioii of grain; and fince that time the go- 
vernment has always allowed a bounty of five 
Ihiiimgs for every mcalure of wheat exporcc-d 
to foreign markets, when fuch meafure, vvliich 
conrains twenty- four of our Fsris bufheir, fhali 
not be w'orrh more than two ]i\rcs eight fous 
flerling in Londoiu T'be exportation of all 
other kinds of grain have been encouraged in 
like pn’.portion ; and not long fince it wnu*? 
proved in parliament, that the exportation cf 
grain brought the kingdom in fmr years time 
ilic film of one luUidreG and feventy rnillicns 
three hundred and thirty iliourand French livres, 

England had not all thefe great refources in . 
Charles lid’s time; it was frill indebted to the ■ 
induilry of France, to v/hem it paid upwards ■' 
of eight millions every year upon the halaneo 
of trade. The Engliili had no manufaftories 
for cloth, plate glals, copper, brafs, fleel, pa- ■ 
per, or even hats. It was to the re\'ocsticn cf 
the edict of Nantz that they were indebted - for 
almoft all thefe new and important branches 
of trade. 

By this fingle circumfi-ancc we may judge.s 
hovv far the flatterers- of Lewis XiVh were' 
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in praifing him for thus depriving Fj'ance of 
fo many ufcful lubjefts. A^ccordingly in 1687^ 
the Englilh government, fenfible of the aa- 
vantage it fhould gain by granting an afylum 
and fupport to the French artificers, made a 
coIlecEon for them amounting to fifteen hun- 
dred thou find francs, and maintained thirteen 
thouuind of thefe new fubjccts in the city of 
London for one whole year. 

This attention to commerce in a warlike 
nation, has in the end enabled it to pay fub- 
fidies to one half of Europe againft the French ; 
and wdthin our knowledge its credit has en- 
creafed to fuch a degree without any augmen- 
tation in its funds, that the government debt 
to private perfons has fome years amounted to 
upwards of feventy millions of our money.. 
This is precifely the fituation of the kingdom 
of France at prefent, where, the government 
owes nearly the fame yearly fum in the king’s 
name to the annuitants and purchafers of pub- 
lic employs. This e:^pedient -which is un- 
known to many other nations, efpecially to 
the Afiatics, is the melancholy fruits of our 
wars, and the laft effort of political induftry^ 
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O^Italv, and chiefly - of Rome, at the 
End of the fixteenth Century. Of the 
Council of Trent. Of the Corredion 
of the Calendar, &c. 

W HILE France and Germany, almofl: 

fubverted at the end of the fixteenth, 
and beginning of the feventeenth centurv, lay 
languiihing %7ithout trade, deprived of arts and 
police, and plunged in anarchy; the Italians, 
in general, began to tafle the fvveets of rsDofe, 
and vyed with each other in cultivating the 
liberal arts, which were either unknown to 
other nations, or pradtifed by them in a rude 
manner. Naples and Sicily were free from re- 
volutions, and wdiolly undifturbed. When 
pope Paul IV. at the inftigation of his ne- 
phews, undertook to depriveThilip II. of chefe 
tvyo kingdoms, by the arms of ‘ the French 
king henry li. he pretended ty make them 
over to_ the duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry 
III. in conflderation of the payment of twenty 
^-^houfand gold ducats per atm. in room of "the 
former annual tribute of fix thoufand, and on 
the efpecial condition that his nephew ihould 
enjoy certain very confiderable and independent 
principalities in thofe kingdoms. 

This was at that time the only tributary 
kingdom in the world. It was pretended that 
the court of Rome determined it Ihould be no 
longer fo, and propofed to annex it to the pa- 
pal ice, which would have given the po^es iw-h 
A degree of weight and authority, as w id 
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have tnzie them mafters of the balance of 
power in Italy; but it was impoflible tnat pope 
kul IV. or all lulv together, could take isa- 
pies from Philip H. and afterwards from the 
&ng of France, and thus ftn? the two moft povv- 
erfS monarchs of Chriftendom. Tnis^was 
only an unhappy rafh project in pope x 
who was infulted at his hrft letting out by n e 
Tmons duke of Alva, at that time viceroy of 
Naples, who ordered all the Oelis and otn« 
brafs work in Benevento, which bemngea co lue 
holy fee, to be melted down anu ca.^ into ca.,- 
nor This war was finiflied almon as .oou dS 
ft was begun. The duke of,Aiva fiattcrea 
himfelf wdth the hope of taking Rome, as 
Charles V. had done ; but at the end o. a ft v/ 
months he went thither to kiis .the pontixf s 
fiet, reftored the bells of joenevento, and all 

was ciuiet. , \ , 

A {hocking feens was exhiuitea aher 

death of pope Paul IV. by the condem- 
nation of his two nephews, the prince ofPal- 

liano, and cardinal Caraffa; and the l^acrea col- 
lege could not, without horror, benoia the ceatr. 

of this cardinal, who was 

orders of pope Fius IV. ^ as cardinal rou bag 


* The two brothers, the cardinal and the duke de Pni.- 
riano were condemned andilrangled for having abafed this 
authoriiy of their uncle, and exercifed all manner of aas 
of tyranny and eppreffioa ; in particular for having caufed 
the duke’s wife Violante Dias Carlonna, to be put to death 
without form of trial, on pretence of adultery, when file 
was big with child. Slic was baibaroully ilrangled by her 
own brother, the count d’Aliffe and Leonard Cardini, 
who likewife fuffered death for their barbarity, under th© 
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Been by thofeofLeo X. but one of cru- 
elty does not make ,a. crue^ reign, and the Ro- 
man nation wzs net oppreiled. 

The council of Trent was doled iin« 
der the pontificate of Pius IV. in a peace- 
able manner, without hi^ving prcd'^'ced any* 
new effects either' among the catholics, who 
held all the articles of taught by that 

coLiiiciU nor among tbeprotckjmtSo who rdedfed 
them: it made no change in the ciiitonis of 
thole catholic nations who acopted certain 
rules ofdilciplinc different f>om thole of the 
council, rnmee in particular retained vvliat 
are called the liberties of the Galilean church, 
udiich arc in eitcdl: the liberties of the nation.. 
Twenty-four articles of this council, which 
were repugnant to the rights of the civil jurif- 
didion, were never admitted in that .kingdom : 
by thefe articles the fuperintendance of all hof- 
pitals was veffed in the bifliops only. The 
pope alone was to give fentence in criminal 
caufes on the bifhops, and the ].aity were in 
feveral cafes made fubjeft to the epifcopal ju- 
rirdidlion. Thefe v/ere the reafons why the 
Fjench government rejedfed the difcipline efla- 
bliOied by the council. The kings of Spain 
received it into their dominions with the g.reatefb 
refpeci:, but at the fame time with conliderable 
private modifications. Venice followed the 
example of Spain. The Roman catholics of 
Germany infiffed upon the ufe of the confe- 
crated cup, and that priefts fhoald be allowed 
to marry. Pope Pius IV. by his briefs to the 
.emperor Maximilian il. and the arcbbiiliop of 
Meiiiz allowed the connnunicating in both 
kinds 5 but renrained infiexible in the article 
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of the marriage of the priefts. The hiiiory of 
the popes gives us for a reafoHj that Piusj having 
got rid of the council, had nothing more to 
fear : hence it came, adds the v/riter of this 
hiftory, that this pope> who made no fcruple of 
violating all laws divine and human, was fo 
ftrift v/ith regard to celibacy. It is very falfe 
to fay that Pius IV. violated all laws divine 
and human ; and it is very evident that by pre- 
ferving the ancient difcipline of facerdotal ce- 
libacy, which had been fo long eftablifhed in 
the \Vefl:5 he ailed in conformity with an opi- 
nion which was become a law in that church. 

All the other cuftoms of church difcipline 
peculiar to Germany remained on their original 
foundation. The dlfputes prejudicial to the 
fecular power no longer raifed thofe wars they 
had formerly done : there were fiill fame few 
difEculties, fome intricate points between the 
church of Rome and the Roman catholic^flates s 
but thefe little difputes did not coll any "blood- 
jfhed. The interdicl: which pope Paul V. laid 
upon the republic of Venice, was the only con- 
fiderable quarrel which happened afterwards. 
The religious wars in France and GeiTrii:ny 
found them other employments ^ and tlie court 
of Pvome ufually kept fair with the Roman 
catholic princes, for fear they fhould turn pro- 
teftants : but wretched was the fate of thofe 
weak princes, who had fuch a powerful mo- 
narch as Philip to oppofe, who was rnalfcr in 
the conclave. 

Italy was deficient in refpcdl to general po- 
lice 5 this was its real fcourge. Surrounded by 
the arts, and in the very bofom of peace, it had 
been a long time infefted with public robbers, 

like 
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like ancient Greece in the more barbarous times* 
Whole troops of armed banditti marauded irom 
one proyince to another, from the frontiers ot 
Milan to the farther end of the kingdom of 
Naples, either purchafing the protection of the 
petty princes, or obliging them to 'mink at ihcjsr 
rapines. The papal fee could not clear its do- 
minions of them, till the time of Sixtus V. and 
even after his pontiScatc they appeared ibme- 
times. The example of theie ftcebcotcrs en- 
couraged private perfons to put in prrTilce the 
;ih :)ck.ing of anhil: nation : the uic cf the 

ftiletto was but too common in towns, while 
the country was over-run by thebainJitti. The 
ftudents of Padua ufed to knock people on the 
head as they were pafiing under the piazzas^ 
which run along each fide of the ftreet. 

Notwithftanding thefe diforders, which were 
but too common, Italy W’as the moft flouriftiing 
country in Europe, if it was not the rnoR pow- 
erful, Thofe foreign wars were no longer 
heard of which had filled it with defolation 
after the reign of Charles VIIL nor the in- 
teftine commotions v/hich had armed princi- 
pality againft principality, and town again ft 
town ; nor thofe confpiracies w^hich had for- 
merly been fo frequent. Naples, Venice, 
Rome, and Florence, attrafted the admiration 
of foreigners, by their magnificence and en- 
couragement of ail the arts. The more reiined 
pleafures vrere truly known only to this cli- 
mate, and religion prefented itfelf to the peo- 
ple under that fpecious dreis which is fo ne- 
cehary for nice imaginations. Italy alone a- 
bounded with temples worthy of the ancient 
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grandeur, and they were all furpafleci by St, 
Peter’s at Rome, 

If iuperRitious ceremonies, £ufe traditions, 
and feigned miracles ftiil prevailed amopig thefc 
people, the wife defpifed them, who well knew 
that errors have in all times been the amiifc- 
inent of the vulgar. Perhaps our northern 
writer^, who have exclaimed fo violently againll 
thefe erroneous cufioms, have not rightly di-- 
ftinguiihcd between the people and thofe by 
■whom they are led. Certainly no one would 
entertain a contemptible idea of the ancient 
Roman fenate, becaufe the temples of Efcula™ 
pius were lined with the offerings of thofe whom 
nature cured of their maladies ; becaufe athou» 
fand votive tablets of travellers efcaped from 
ffiipwreck, adorned or rather disfigured the altars 
of the God Neptune ; and that in Egnatia 
the incenfe burnt and fmoalced of its ov^n ac-* 
cord on the holy ftone. Many a proteffant, 
after having tafted the delights of a refidence 
at NapkwS, has, at his return, exhaufted him- 
felf in invedlives againft the three miracles 
which are performed on certain appointed days 
in that city, 'when the blood of St. Januarius, 
St, John the Baptift, and St Stephen, which is 
kept in bottles, liquefies cn approaching the 
heads of thefe faints. They accufe the chiefs 
of thofe churches with aferibing thefe idle mi- 
racles to the Deity. The wife and prudent 
Addifon fays, that he never faw “ A more 
blundering trick/'’ All thefe writers might 
have obferved that thefe inftitutions have no 
bad effects upon the morals of the people, which 
ought to be the principal concern of every go- 
vernment, civil and ecclefiaftical ; that in all 

pro* 
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probability the v/arm imaginations of the na- 
tives of thofe hot climates uand in need of vi- 
able figns to convince them that* they are con- 
tinually under the immediate hand of Provi- 
dence ; aiid laftly^ they -feould con fider that 
thefe figns cannot be laid aiide till they are 
fallen into contempt with thofe who new hold 
them iii fo much reverence. 

To pope Pius IVr fbcceeded the Dominican 
Girieii, who took the name cf Pius V. and was 
fo hated even in Rome itfelf for the rigorous 
manner in which he enforced the excrcife of 
the inquifitorial jurirdicLion, yPnich was in all 
other places fo fiirencouPy oppofed by the fe- 
cular courts. The famous bull in Cama Do^ 
mini, that firft appeared under pope Paul IIL 
and was afterwards publiiked by this Pius V. 
and in which the prerogative of crovmed heads 
■'Was infaltedj difgufted every courts and v/as 
much cenfured by the univeriities. 

The extincLionof the order of the Humiliat? 
was one of the principal events of his pon- 
tificate, The monks of this order* which was 
chiefly eilabliilied in the dutchy of Milan, led 
very fcandalous lives. St. Charles Borroriveo, 
archbiihop of Milan, endeavoured to woi'k 
a reformation in them, upon w'hich four 
of them entered into a confpiracy agauifl: his 
life ; one of them fired upon him with a 
mufket as he was at prayers in his own ^4/^ 
heuib, but wounded him only ilightly. The 
good man interceded with the pope in their 
behalf; but his holineis puniihed their crime 
with death, and aboliihed the whole order. 

Pius V. immortalized his memory by his 
vigorous defence of ChrilHaiilty agairdP the- 
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Turks. His greatefl: eu^logliini. was msJe ija 
Coiiftantinople itfelf, where they ordered pub- 
lic rejoicings on account of his death 

Gr*cgoiy XIIL of the family of Buoncarn- 
pagnoj fucceeded Pius V. and rendered his name 
famous to pofterity by the corred-ion of the 
calendar, wdiicb is called after him 5 in which 
he imitated Julius Csifar. The continual need 
there was of correcting the year in all nations 
Ihews the flovv progrefs of the ufcful arts. Man- 
kind had found the w^'ay to ravage the world 
from one end to the other, before they knew 
how to compute time or regulate their clays. 
The ancient Romans had only ten lunar months 
at nrfr, and their year coniifred of no more 
than three hundred and four days, and after- 
wards of three hundred and fifty-five. The at- 
tempts to remedy this falfe computation ’were 
ib many errors. All the high priefts from the 
time of Numa Pompiiiusi, w^^ere the aftronomers 
of their nation, as they were likewife ajnong the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Perlians, and 
almoii all the Afiatics. Their knowledge of 
time rendered them more venerable to the peo- 
ple j for nothing gives a greater degree of autho- 
rity than the knovvledge of ufefLil things, which 
are unknowm to the vulgar. 

As the pontifical dignity among the Ro- 
mans w’as always vefted in a fenator, Julius 
Csefar, in quality of high-prieft, corre6ced the 
calendar lb far as he was able ; in which he had 
recourfe to the ailiftance of Sofigenes, a Greek. 


^ The .gnllies furniilicd by this pontiff had a conliderabie 
lhars in the viOorv of L^panto, 
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xnathematiclan oF Alexandrinj which city had 
been made the centre of fciences and com- 
merce by Alexander the Great : it was the 
moft famous fehooi for the mathematics in 
thofe times; and thence the Egyptians, and 
even the Hebrews themfelves, had learnt great 
part of their ufeful knowledge. The Egyp- 
tians knew before how to raife enormous maf* 
fes of ftone ; but the Greeks taug’nt them all 
the polite arts, or rather pracEied them ainongfi: 
them without ever being able to form pupils. 
In fact, we do not find any one perfon of this 
ilavifh and effeminate nation diltingiiifned for 
the Grecian arts. 

The chriilian pontiffs had the regulating of 
the year as well as the pontiffs of ancient 
Rome becaufe it was their province to fix the 
time, for obferving the feftivals. I'hc firff: 
council of Nice, held in the year 325, ob- 
ferving the confufion introduced by time into 
the Julian calendar, confulted, as Caefar had 
done, the Greeks of Alexandria, who returned 
for anfwer, that the vernal or fpring equinox 
h?..ppened in that year on the twenty-firff day 
of xVIarch ; the fiithers then regulated the time 
for the celebrating the feaft of Eaffer according 
to that principle* 

Two. very fight miffakes in Cvefnv^s com- 
putation, and that of the aftronomers confulted 
by this council, increafed confiderably in a num- 
ber of ages. The firff of thefe miffakes hap- 
pens from the famous golden number ofMcton 
the Athenian, which allows nineteen years for 
the revolution which the moon makes in re- 
turning to the fame point in the lieavens : there 
.wanted only an hour and a half, an error al- 
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nioil imperceptible in one century^ but which 
in a iuccejiion of ages became very confiderableo 
'I'he fame may happen with regard to the fun's 
apparent courfe, and the points which deter- 
mine the equinox and folitices. The ycrnal 
or fpring equinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nhce happened on the twenty-firii 
day of March, had gained an advance of ten 
days, and happened the eleventh of the fame 
month. This preceilion of the equinoxes, the 
caufe of which was unknown to all the ancients^ 
and was not difeovered till of late years, is oc- 
cafioned by a particular motion in the earth, 
which motion is completed in the ipace of 
twenty-five thoufand nine hundred years, and 
occafions the equinoxes and foHliccs to pafs 
fuccefiively through all the points of the zo- 
diac. This motion is the enecr of gravity, of 
wdiich New'ton alone has difeovered and cal- 
culated the pliaenomcna, which feerned beyojid 
the reach of human iinderfl’anding. 

. In the time of Gregory XIIL they never 
troubled themfelves about gueffing at the caufe 
of this preceflionof the equino 7 ies ; thequeilion 
was to remedy the error which began to make 
a fcnfible confulion in the civil year. Gregory 
on this occafion confulted all the famous aitro- 
ii 0111 £ 1*3 of Europe. A phyncian named Lilio% 

a na-' 


* Lilio Gregorio Giraidi, is celebrated by the hiflon'an 
Thoanus, as a perfori perfe<my well acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman languages, with the belles lettres, and 
ancieqjt hiftory. He fays he was a domeftic of cardinal 
Rangoni when Rome was taken and pillaged by the troops 
of the emperor Charles V. on which occafion he was plun- 
dered of all his effects, including bis library* He lived in 

great 
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a native of Rome^ bad the honour of furnlfhing 
the inoft fimple and eafy method for refLoring 
the order of the year, fuch as we iiov/ fee it in 
the new Calendar. It was only to take ten 
days from that year (15825) and by this eafy 
precaution to prevent any diforder in the ages 
to come. T'his Liiio has fince been forgottenj 
and the calendar bears the name of pope Gre- 
gory ^ in like manner. as Songenes's r.ame was 
loll in that of Cseflir. It w:is not thus nmon.'? 
the ancient Greeks: with them every ariiit 
enioyed .the honour of his own invention.. 

,It is however to the honour of Gregory that 
■>he was indefatio-able in eitabliihino: this necef- 
fary correction , for he met with more dilHculty 
in getting it received in other nations, than in 
having it fettled by the mathematicians. France 
held out for fome months j till, at laft upon an 
edidl iffued by Menry IIL and regiliered [>y the 
parliament of Paris, they began to reckon as 
they ought. But the emperor Maximilian IL 
could not perfuade the diet of xVagfburg that the 
equinox v/ns advanced ten days. It was feared 
that the court of Rome, in taking upon it to 
inirrud- other nations, would pretend to a right 
of governing them. Thus the old calendar 
continued to be ufed for fome time even by the 



great poverty to extreme old age. He invented the thirty 
epa£t numbers, denoting the excefs of the common folar 
year above the lunar, and difeovering the age of the moon 
every year. He compofed a treatife for the reformation of 
the kalcndar, which his brother LUio Antonio Giraldi pre^ 
fented to pope G.^egory Xlli. and his fcheme was embraced, 
after h.-iving been communicated to all the princes of Chri- 
jftendom, and approved by the moil learned univerfities of 
.jEurope, 
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catholic fetes of Germany. The protefiants 
of ail coiiimunions have obftinately refuiea ^ to 
admit a truth coming from the pope, v^hich 
ought to have been embraced, had it been pro- 

poicQ h} of Gregory XIIFs pon- 

^575 tificate was famous by the embaffy of 
fubrailTion which he received from Japan. Rome 
extended its fpiritual conquefe to the farther 
end of the globe, while it fufrered 
home. Three kings or pnnces or japan, w .nch 
was at that time divided into leveral foyereign- 
ties, fent each one of their nearexl relations to 
compliment Philip IL king of Spam, as ttie moft 
powerful of all chriftian kings, ana the pope 
L the father of all kings. The letters vyricten 
by the princes to the pope, began all with an 
S of adoration. The fell, which was from 
the king of Bungo began, “ To the adorable, 
who holds the place of the king of heaven upon 
earth and ended with theie words : I addreis 
your holinefs with reverence and awe, wh(^ I 
adore, and whofe moft holy feet I "is. i he 
other two were nearly in the fame ftue.. 
at that time was in hope that Japan would be- 
come one of its provinces; and the holy lee 
already beheld one third of that vaft empire 
fubiect to its ecclefiaftical jurildiclion. 

The people of Rome would have been verj' 
happy under Gregory’s government, had not 
the public tranquility been troubled by banditti. 
He abolifhed fome grievous impofts, and did not 
difmember the fete to provide for his baftard, 
as fotne of his predecefibrs had done. 
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CHAP. CLIV. 

Of Pope Sixtus 

T H-'E pontificate of Sixtus V. is more fa- 
mous in hiftory than thofe of Gregory 
XIIL and Pius V. though thefe two poiuifis 
performed greater things 5 the one having fig- 
■nalized hinifelf by the battle cf Lcpanto, of 
which he was the principal caufe^ and the other 
his correclion of time. 

It fometiines happens that one iTian> by his 
character and the fingiilarity of his elevations 
fliail attra<9: the regard of pofterity more than 
others by the moil: memorable afhioris. 'Fhc 
great clifproportion which appeared between the 
birth of Sixtus Y. who wa.s the Ton of a poor 
day-labourer, and h,is elevation to the fupremc 
pontificate, adds a double luflre-to his repiitaiivori : 
however, we have already obferved, that mcan- 
iiefs or obfeurity of birth was never looked upon 
as an obftacle to this dignity by a religion and 
a court where merit is entitled to employ- 
ments of every rank, notwithilanding they may 
fomedines be the rewards of intrigue and cabal. 
Pius V- was of a mean origin ; Adrian VL 
was the fon of an artificer j Nicholas Y. was 
obfcurely born ; the father of the famous John 
XXIL who added a third circle to the tiara, 
and wore ^hree crowns without poiTefiing a foot 
of land, was a cobler at Cahors ; as w-as like- 
wife the father of pope Urban. Adrian IV, 
one of the greatell of the pontiffs, was the ion 
of a beggar, and followed that profeilion him- 

VoL* V. C kit. 
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26 Of Pope Sixtus V. 

felf The hiftory of the church is filled with 
inftanecs of this nature, to the encouragement 
ofprivate virtue and the confulion or numan 
T^ride Thofe who have endeavoured to exalt 
fhe birth of Sixtus V. do not confider^ that m 
io doin^ thev kflen his pericnai meriL, by ta- 
king from him the praife of having overcome 
thelrft Obftaclcs. There is a greater 
between a fwineherd. which he wa, m ms 
childhood, and the loweft places nencm ^ ms 
orders, than between that place anc uie 
throne. Memoirs of bis hfejiave _t een epmpo- 
•fed at Rome from journals, which luinun 
little more than dates, and from pa«j^gyn«, 
which inform us of nothing at all. X he Cm- 
Lier who has written the life , of Sixms V. 
'begins by faying, that « he has the honour to 
tre^t of the nobieft, befl, and greateft of ad 
pontiffs, princes, and philofophers, the gionous 
Ld immortal Sixtus and by this very begin- 
jiing deftroys all credit in himfelh . 

The fpirit of Sixtus V. and or his leign tS 
the efi'ential part of his hiftory: what particu- 
larly difiinguifnes him from other popes is, 
that he never afted in any reipea nice mheis. 
The hehavhii> in the moil haughty, and even 
oppreiiive manner, while he was a ' pnvatc 
monk i the fubduing the heat of Ins tempu, 
as foon as he was made a cardinal ; the appear- 
ing for the fpace of fifteen years incapable of ail 
kind of public bufinds, especially that of com- 
manding as aTuperior, in order to determine 
one day in his favour the fulfrages or all tnofe 
who thought to govern under his name ; the 
xefuming all his pride the inftarit he alcended 
the throne j the unheard-of fevsnty he 
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fed in his pontificate, and the noblenefs of his 
uiidertakingsj the embeiliihing the city of 
Rome, and leaving the Romani treafury im** 
mcnfely rich at his deceafe ; the difbanding the 
troops, and even the body-guards of his prede- 
ceiTors, and difpeifing the numerous banditti, by 
the foie power of his laws ; and the making 
hirnfelf fixated by every one, by his place and 
characrer ; v/ere a6l:ions that made his name 
iliuftrious, even among the iiluftrioiis ones 
of Henry IV. raid Elizabeth, his cotenipoi-:?.” 
rie:n Other fovereigns at that time ran the ha- 
tzard of lollng their thrones, by engaging in any 
undertaking without the alTiftancc of the nu- 
merous annics which they afterwards kept on 
foot. It was not thus with the fovereigns of 
Rome, who, by uniting the prieftly with the 
kingly dignity, did not even Hand in need of u. 
giiarcL 

Sixtus V, raifed a great reputation by the 
improvements he mrx'e in the buildi/)gs and po- 
lice of the city of Rome ; Henry IV* had done 
the fame in that of Paris : but this was the 
leaft of Henry’s merits, whereas it was the prin- 
cipal one of Sixtus V. and vve find that rhj> 
pope executed greater things in this way than 
the French monarch. He ruled over a peace- 
able, and at that time a very iiidufirious 
people j he found amidft the ruins, and in the 
example of ancient Rome, and alfo in the la- 
bours of his predcceflbrs, every thing he couid 
wifo to further his great deftgns. 

In the time of the Roman Caefars, fourteen 
iinmenfe aqueducts fupported upon arches, con- 
veyed whole rivers to Venice, for the length of 
fcveral miles, and fupplied an hundred and fifty 
C z fouii- 
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fountains and one hu-ndred and eighteen public 
baths in that city with water, befides what went 
to form thofe artificial feas, on which they repre- 
fented naval combats. An hundred thoui'and 
fta'ues adorned the public fquarcs, highways* 
temples, and houfes. Ninety-fix coloflus’s all 
raifed on porticos, and forty-eight ohehfks of 
gianate, cut in the quarries ot Upper u.gypt, 
llled the beholder with amazement, and puz- 
zled the imagination to conceive how fucb im- 
menfe maiVes could have been tranfported from 
tbe tropic to the banks of tne lybei. Fheie 
remained a few of thefs aqueduas to be re- 
ftored by the popes; fome obeli Iks to raiie> 
which were buried iinder rums, and ionic ita- 

tues to dig up. , r n t -le* 

Sixtus V. reftored the fountain of Maitia, 

whofe fpring is near the ancient Pr^snefte, twen- 
ty miles diftant from R-ome, and brought it 
over an aquedua thirteen thoufand paces in 
length, for which it was neceflary to raije ar« 
ches upon a road feven miles long. 
which would have been a trifling work for the 
Pvoman empire, was a great deal l^r modern 
!Rome in its poor and circumicribed Itate* 

Idy his care fiv'C of the ancient obclifks were 
raifed. The name of the architea Fontana, 
who raifed them, is ftill famous atRomej while 
the artifis who cut them, and thole who traii- 
fported them to lo great a diftance, aie^ no 
lontrer known. We read in feme travellers, 
and^’in an hundred writers who have copied after 
them, that when the Vatican otelifk was rai- 
upon Its pedelfal, the lopes ufed for that 
purpofe were found too .ihort, , upon which;, 
notwithftanding it had bqqn exprefsly probibit- 

5 ' 
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ed, under pain of death, for any one to fpeak 
during the operation, one of the connnon p.eo- 
pic cried out, Wet the ropes The/b idle 
tales,.' \vhich- make hiifory ridiculous, are th-e 
effedls of ignorance. Thecapdraiis which they 
made make ufe of on this occafion, left no 
room for having recourfe to ib trifling an af- 
fifance. 

The work which gave modern Rome fonie 
degree of fuperioriry over the ancient, was the 
cupola of St. Peter’s church. There w^ere but 
three monuments of this kind remaining in the 
world 5 namely, part of the dome of the tem- 
ple of Minerva at Athens, that of the Pantheon 
at Rome, and of the great moique atConifan- 
tinopie, formerly the church of St. Sophia, 
built by Juflinian : but thefe domes, though 
fuficiently lofty within, were too fat and low 
on the outfide. Brunelefchi, w’-ho reftored ar- 
chitediure in Italy, in the 14th century, had, 
by an effort of art, remedied this defedt in the 
cathedral of Florence, by raifing two cupolas 
one upon the other ; but thefe cupolas had ftill 
fometbing of the Gothic in them, and wanted 
the grand proportions. Michael Angelo Buo- 
narota, who was a painter, fculptor, and ar- 


« This is the very reverfe of what ought fo have been 
done, had the ropes l-een adually too iliort : for a cord is 
lliortened by being moiftened with water -Tl^e complication 
of mechanical powers ufed in the elevation of this cheill'k, 
not permitting a further immediate extenfion, when it IHU 
wanted fomething of being raifed to a perpendicular, ic is 
faid tnat the engineer caufed the ropes to he wetted, by 
which means they were fudderJy contracted, fo as to fee 
the obeliik upright. This is a very common experimeni: 
in natural philofophy. 
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chiteS:, and equally great in ail three branch e.5'-> 
had, as early as the pontificate of Julius II. 
given the defigns of the two domes of St. Pe- 
ceps ^ and Sixtus V. caufed this work, which 
exceeds all of its kind, to be built m the fpace 
of tv/enty-two months. 

The library, which was firfi: fet on foot b]f 
pope Nicholas V. was fo confiderably augment- 
ed by Sixtus, that he might very \vell pafs for 
the true founder. The irnmenfe pile of buildw^ 
ing which contains the books, is irfeif a beau- 
tiful monument. There was not at that tirno 
the equal of this library in Europe, either for 
the largenefs or curiofity of the colledfion : but 
the city of Paris has greatly excelled Rome in 
this, refpesa 5 and though the king’s library at 
Paris "is not to be compared to the Vatican, hi 
regard to the architefture, there is a much 
greater number of books, they are difpofed in 
better order, and frrangers can much mere 
eafily have the reading of them. 

It was tlte rriisfortune of Sixtus V. and his 
dominions, that he impoverifned his fubjeih 
by all thete great foundations, whereas rlenry 
IV. cafed his of their load. Both of them left 
nearly the fame fum in ready money in the pub- 
lic treafury at their deaths; fi:>r although Hen- 
ry IV. had forty millions in referYC, which he 
could difpofe of as he pleafed, there was not 
above twenty in the vaults of the Baftile j 
whereas the five millions of gold crowns depo- 
filed by Sixtus V. in the caftle of St. Angelo, 
amounted to very near twenty millions of our 
livres at that time. Such a fum could not be 
taken out of the circulation, in a -Rate almoft 
wholly void of rhanufaclures and commerce, 

fuch 
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^iich rts Rome is, without impoverifning the 
inhabitants: and to ainafs this treailire, and 
fapply all other expences, Sixtus was obliged 
to give a greater latitude to the fale of public 
employs, than either Sixtus IV, orjalluslf. 
his predeceilbrs. Leo X. began this practice.^ 
Sixtus aggravated the burthen. He railed an-' 
Aiuities at eiglit, nine, and ten per cent, for the 
‘^1* which an addition was made to the 
ux'cs. T'he people forgot that he was embel- 
IhLing Rome, and onlv felt that he was im- 
pove; il;\irig theiuj fo that this pontiit was more 
haled than he was admired. 

Wc faould always confider the popes in two 
points of view, as fovereigns of a fete, and as 
the heads of the church,. Sixtus V. in quality 
of chief pontiff, w^’anted to revive the times of 
Gregory VII. He declared Henry IV. at that 
time king of Navarre, incapable of fucceeding 
to the crown of France. He deprived queen 
Elizabeth of her kingdoms by a bull, and, had 
Philip’s invincible armada landed in England, 
the bull might have been carried into execution. 
The manner in which he behaved towards Henry 
IIL after the murder of the duke of Guife, and 
the cardinal his brother, was not quite fo vio- 
lent. He contented himfelf with only declar- 
inghim excommunicated, unlefs he did penance 
for thofe two murders. This was imitating St. 
Ambrofe ; and adiing like Adrian IV. who re- 
quired Henry 11. of England to do public pe- 
nance for the murder of Becket, afterwards 
canonized under the name of St. Ihhomas of 
Canterbury. The French king, Henry III. 
had jufl: caufed two princes to be murdered in 
his own palace they were dangerous ftibiedis 
C 4 indeed, 
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indeed, biittheyhad notbeen allowed atrial; and* 
it would even have been a veiy difficult matter 
to have regularly convicled them of anyabfolute 
(■time- Thett were the leaders of a fatal league,, 
hut a league which the king himfelf hadfigned; 
.All the arcumftances of this two-fold afiaffina- 
don were truly horrible ; and without entering 
i;Dcn fuch excufes as might be alledgcd from 
rise politics and unhappy fituation of affairs in 
thofe. times, the fafety of human kind feemed 
to reouire that a curb fhould be put to fuch- 
violences. Sixtus loft the fruit of his auftere 
and inflexible behaviour, by fupporting only the 
rights of the triple crown and the facred col- 
lege, and not thofe of humanity ; and by not 
ctmfurinf; the murder of the duke of Guife fo 
ftrongly'''’as that of the cardinal; by infsfting 
oidy on the pretended immunity of the church, 
and the right claimed by the popes of trying 
the cardinals ; by ordering the king of France- 
to rcdeafe the cardirral of Bourbon and the arch- 
bifttop of Lyons, whom he detained prifoners 
from the ftrongeft reafons of ftate ; and laftly, 

. by commanding him to repair within lixty days 
to Rome, to expiate his offence. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that Sixtus, as head of all 
Chriftians, might fay to a chriftjan prince, 
“ Clear yourfelf before God of this two-fold 
homicide but he had not power to fay to him, 
“ It belongs to me alone to try your ecclefi- 
aftical fubjedfs ; it belongs to me to try you in 
my court.” 

This pope f»emed ftill lefs to preferve the 
greatnefs and impartiality of his office, \frhen 
after the murder of Henry III. by the monk 
James Clement, he delivered himfelf in thefe 

very 
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very words, in a fpeech which he made to the 
cardinals, which has been faithfully tranfiiutlcd 
by the fecretary of the confiftory. 

This death, which occafiohs fo much fur- 
prize and admiration, will hardly be creel stei 
by pofrerity. A powerful king furrounded by 
a numerous army, who had compelled the city 
of Paris to fue to him for mercy, is flaia by a. 
fingle fl-roke of a knife, by a poor monk. Ccr^ 
tainly this great example has been given, in 
order that every one might know the power of 
God’s judgments.” 

G'ixtus was right in refuhng the empty ho- 
nours of a funeral fervlce to Henry Il’L v/hoin 
he conndcred as excluded from the benefit of 
prayers* Accordingly he faiJ in the fame con ^ 
fiftory, I owe them to the king of France, 
but not to Henry of Valois, who died impe- 
nitent.” 

Ail things yield tointereft! this very pope, 
who had fo proudly deprived Elizabeth and the 
king of Navai're of their kingdoms; who had fig- 
nified to king Henry KL that he expected him 
at Rome to anfvver for his conduct, within fuitv 
days, or elfe that he would cxcommunicautc 
him, refufed after all to join with the 
and the king of Spain agahifr Henry IV. 
though at that time a heretic. He was /enfible 
that if Philip If. fucceeded, this prince, mafter 
of France, Milan, and Naples, would quicklv 
become mafter likewife of the papal fee, and 
of all Italy. Sixtus, then, did what every pru- 
dent man would have done in his place ; he 
chofe rather to expok hlmfelf to all Philip’s re- 
fentment, than to ruin himfeif by lending a 
hand to riiin Henry. 
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He died in this ftate of uncertainty, not dar- 
ing to fuccour Henry, and fearing Philip. The 
people of Rome, who groaned beneatii the 
weight of taxes, and who hated fo oppreflve 
and cruel an adminiflrration, grew outrageoua 
^ r upon the death of Sixtus, and v^ere 
* with great difficulty reftrained from 
* difturbing the funeral ceremon}^ 
and tearing to pieces the perfon whom they 
had adored on their knees. The riches he left be™ 
hind him 'were fquandered av/ay within lefs than 
51 year after his death, like thofe of Plenry IV., 
a common confequence, which fufficiently 
evinces thewanity of all human defigns. 

CHAP. CLV. 

Of the Succejfers ^ S i X T u 5 V» 

W E may fee how much men are govern ed: 

by education, country, and prejudices' 
©f every kind- Gregory XI V. a native of Mi- 
lan, and a fubjeft of the king of Spain, wa& 
governed by theSpanifh fatSlion, whom Sixtus, 
a native of Rome, had always oppo fed. This- 
pope facriHced every thing to Philip IL. An army 
of Italians was raifed to carry defolation into 
France, wiih-^the very money w^hich Sixtus had 
apfiaffed in order to defenditaly ; and this army 
being bea.en and difperfed, Gregory had no- 
thing left but the &ame of having impoveri/hed 
himfelf for Philip IL and being tyrannized over 
by him^ 


Clement 
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Clement Vni. (i^idobrandini) a Floreminej^ 
behaved with more fpirit slid addrefs; he knew 
very well that it was the intereft-of the^ papal 
lee to hold, as much as pofTible, the ballance 
of power between France and the houfe^ of 
Auftria. This pope added the dutchy of Fer- 
rara to the ecclefiaffical demefnes. This was 
another effecl: of tnofe feudal kws, fo iiitricate 
and fo conteffed, and an evident jconleqti nee 
of the weaknefs of the empire. The countefs 
Matilda, of whom we liave fo largely treated 
hi the fbrecroing part of this work, had given 
the popes Ferrara, iModena, andjleggio, to- 
gether with feveral other lands. The emperors 
always difputed the donation of thefe demefnes^ 
which were fiefs to the crown of Lombardy.. 
They became, in fpite of the empire, fiefs to 
the papal fee; as w^eil as Naples, which was 
al(b held of the popes, after it had been held 
of the emperors. It is but oF'Jate years that 
Modena and Reggio have been formerly de- 
clared Imperial fiefs : but ever fmee the time of 
GregoryVII. they, as well as Ferrara, had been 
dependent on the fee of Rome; and the houfe 
of'Modena, 'which had been formerly proprietor 
of thefe lands, only held them by the title of 
vicars to the holy fee. The courts cf Vienna 
and the Imperial diets in vain pretended to be 
lords paramount. Clement VIlL took Ferrara 
from the houfe of Eftc, and what might have ■ 
occafioned a violent war, produced nothing but 
protefts. Since that time Ferrara has been al- 
nioil a. defert. 

This pope performed the ceremony Cff giving 
abrolution and difcipline to Henry IV. in the 
per ions of the cardinals du Perron and Ofiir ; 

C 6 bin; 
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but it was evident how miich the fee 
^593 Qf Rome ftood in awe of Philip IL. by 
the management and artifices which pope Cle- 
ment made ufe of to bring about tlenry’s re- 
ccnciliaiion to the church. This prince had 
iblemnly abjured the reformed religion , and 
3 ’Cl two thirds of the cardinals in the confiPiory 
lefufcd to grant him abfolation. His ambalTa- 
dors could wiih great clifliculty prevent the pope 
from making ufe of this formulary, Vv’e re- 
ilorc Henry to his royalty/’ The pope’s mi- 
nilfry would gladly have acknowledged Henry 
as king of France, and have oppofed this prince 
to the houfe of Auftria j but at the fame time 
it fupported, as far as it was able, its ancient 
prctenfion to difpofe of kingdoms. 

Under Paul V. (Eorghefe) the old quarrel was 
revived about thefecular njid ecclefiattical jurif- 
diciion, wdrich had formerly coil lb much blood,. 
The fenatc of Venice prohibited any new dona- 
tions to be made to churches, without the 
.concurrence of tbs Irate ^ in particular, the 
alienations of landed eftates in favour of monks. 
It I'lkewile thought it bad a right of arreiling 
a:id try: Jig a canon of Vicenza, and an abbot 

Ncrvcfcy who had been convified of extor- 
tion and murder. 

The pope wrote to the republic, that the 
fi-’Alejice and iniprifonmcnt of the two eccle- 
fiafiics was an injury oflered to God’s honour, 
and required that the decree of the fenate fliould 
be delivered to his nuncio, together with the 
perfena of the two culprits, who could be tried 
only by the Roman courts. 

PaulV. who, but a little time before, had 
obliged the republic of Genoa to fubmiton. a. 

like 
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nice occafion, thought to meet with the fame 
pliability in that of Venice. The ienate fent 
an extraordinary ambaffador to defend its pri- 
vileges. Paul anfvve.^ed the ambaflador, tiiat 
neither the arguments nor the privileges of the 
Venetians were of any confequencea and that 
they muft obey. The fenate v/ould not obey. 
Upon which the doge and fenators were all 
excommunicated, and the whole a ‘t 
ftate laid under an interdicL ; that is 
to fav, the clergy v/ere prohibited, 

Tun :c" of eternal damnation, to fay mafs^ 
ci lebrate divine iervice, adminifter the iacra- 
ments, or give their aiTiftance in burying the 
dead. This was the manner in which Gregory 
VIL and his hicceflors had treated feveral 
emperors, being fure at that time that the peo- 
ple w^ouid rather abandon their emperors than 
their churches ^ and depending upon having 
fome potentate ready to invade the dominions 
of thofe who were excommunicated. But the 
tiines were now changed.. Paul Y. by this- 
violent procedure, ran the riilc of not being, 
obeyed, and of urging the Venetians to fliiTt 
up their churches, and renouitce the Roman 
catholic religion. They might caCIy have em- 
braced either the Greek, the Lutheran, or the 
Calviniftical faith ; and there was acfually a 
motion made to feparate from the pope’s commu- 
nion. But the change could not have been eiFecSed 
without fome trouble; of which the king of Spain 
might have made advantage* The fenate con- 
tented itfelf with prohibiting the reading of the 
mandate throughout its territories. The chief 
vicar of the bifhopric of Padua, when this 
prohibition was fignified unto him, made an- 

fwer 
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fwer to the Podefta, that he would aa as God 
infpired him : but the Podefta replying, tnat 
God had infpired the council of ten to order 
every one to be hanged who fliould duooey their 
iniunaion, the interdia was not pumiinen in 
any place j and the court tff Rome was verv 

o-lad to let the Venetians continue mtue pro- 
feiHon of tbs catholic reiigioiiy in deipitc of iiCi 

‘“^TheJ^were only a few of the religious or- 
ders who obeyed the pope’s mandate, 1 ne 
Tefuits would hot be the firft to fet the example,, 
and therefore font a deputation from their D003?' 
to the o-eneral aflembly of the Capuchins, wdio 
told thofe fathers, that the of the v/ho-e 
iiniverfe were fixed upon the Capuconis in t.nsi 
f^'reat afFair, and waited for their example to- 
know how to aa.” The Capuchins, witbouf: 
hefitation, fiiut up their churches. Tne Jefuits 
and theTheatins did the fiime: upon which the 
fenate fhipped them all ofF for Rome, the 
Jefuits in particular were banifhed the ftate for 


The king of Spain ftirred upthepope_3gainft 
the Venetians, and FlenryJV . declared in their 
favour, i he cities or ^ erona,^,Radua, loer— 
gamo, and Brefcia, took . up arms' j and the re- 
public raifed four thoufand foldiers in France. 
The pope on his fide ordered four thoufand Cor- 
fic'ans and fome catholic Swifs to be raifed. This- 
little army was to be commanded by cardinal 
Borghefe. The Turks gave public thanks to- 
God for this mifunderftanding between the pope 
and the Venetians- Henry IV . had the honour, 
as I have already mentioned, of being the ar- 
biter in, this difference, and of excluding Philip 

from 
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from the mediation. Paul V . had the mortiiica-* 
tion of not being able evento get the accommoda- 
tion concluued'at Rome, Cardinal de Joyeufe^: 
v/ho Vi^as lent envoy to Venice by the king of 
France, revoked, in the pope’s namey 
the fentence of excommunication and ^ 
interdidtion. The pope, thus abandondcci by 
Spain, behaved v/kh greater moderation, and- 
thejefuits continued banifeed from the republic 
for upwards of fifty years ; till at length they 
v/ere rcrcalled in 1657, at the inflance of pope 
Alexander VIL but they have never been able 
to re-eftablifn their credit there, 

Paul V. from that time v/ould never make 
any dccifton which could call his authority in 
quefrion. He was in vain Importuned upon 
the article of faith, concerning the immaculate' 
conception of the holy vii*gin : he contented’ 
himfelf with forbidding any one to teach the 
contrary in public, that he might not give of- 
fence to - the Dominicans, who pretend that flie 
was conceived like others in original fin. The 
Dominicans were at that time very powerful both 
in Spain and Italy. 

This pontiff applied himfelf to the embel- 
lifliment of Rome, and co]Ie< 5 ting the beff 
performances in fculpture and painting. Rome 
is indebted to him for its fin eft fountains, par- 
ticularly that which throws its waters out of an* 
antique vafe, taken from the baths of Vefpa- 
fian, and that which is called the Paok^ 

an ancient work of Auguftus, which Paul V* 
reftored, and caufed water to be brought to it 
by an aqueduef thirty-five thoufand paces long,, 
like that of Sixtus Y. There Remed to be a 
CQAtcft v/ho fhould leave the moft beautiful 

monu- 
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ftionuments behind him in Rome. This pope 
finifhed the palace of Monte Cavallo. The 
palace of Borghefe is one of the nioft confide- 
rable. Rome became under each pope the moft 
beautiful city in the v/orld. Urban VIIL built 
the high altar in St. Peter’s, the columns and 
ornaments of which would every where elfe ap- 
pear ftupendous works, but here are only in a 
iuft proportion. It is the mafter-piece of the 
Florentine Bernini whofe v/orks are v/orthy 
of being admitted among thofe of his country- 
men Michael Angelo. 

This Urban VllL whofe name was Barbe- 
rino, was a lover of all the arts 5 and was par- 
ticularly fuccefsful in Latin poetry. The peo- 
ple of Rome during his pontificate enjoyed ail 


John Laurentius Bernini was born at Naples, thoo^Ii of 
a Tufcan family : he excelled in the different arts of paint- 
in g,-fculpture,ar€hite^lure,. and mechanics. Pops Gregory: 

procured his admittance as a knight into the order of 
Chrin in Portugal j and ITrban Vin. made him overfeer 
of the edifice of St, 'Peter’s, In this church there are fif- 
teen difte rent pieces of his workmanfbip. The principal 
of thefe are the altar-piece and tlie tabernacle, the ch£?ir. 
of St Peter, the tombs of Urban VUl, and Alexander VII, 
rhe equefirbn ftatue of Conrtantine, thecolonade, confifting' 
of three hundred and twenty vail pillars of rre'ctlone ; and 
having on its fiat roof eighty-fix fiatue:; of faints twice as 
big as the life. He likewifc'defigned the fountain in the- 
fquare ofNavonna, the church of St. Andrew of the no-' 
viciate of the Jefaits, wh’ch is efteemed a perfed model in 
arehite£lure. In the year 1665, he was Invited into France, 
to defign the Louvre, and there he made an excellent bull of 
Henry IV. who rewarded his merit with an ample penfion. 
He afterwards undertook an equeftrian fiatue of that mo- 
narch, which did not anfwer expe< 5 latioi[}, and was con- 
verted into the reprefsmation of Cunius leaping into the 

thf 
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the fweets which talents difrafe through fociet}/ 5 
and the reputation which is annexed to them* 
Urban incorporated the dutchy of Urblnoj^ 
Pefaro, and Sinigaglia, with the ecclefiaftical 
iiate, after the extinftionof the houfeofRovere^ 
which held thefe principalitiec- in fee of the 
holy fee* The dominion of the Roman pon- 
tiffs had recei'yed a continual increafe of power 
e^'-er fince the time of Alexander VJ^ Nothing, 
nov/ troubled the public tranquility ; for hardly 
any notice was taken of the iitrle war which, 
this pope Urbana or rather his nephev/s^ made 
upon Edward duke of Parma 5 for the money 
which that duke owed the apoftolic chamber 
for his dutchy of Caftro. This war was but 
fhortj and attended with little bbcdilied, fuch 
as might be expecled from thefe new Rom a nsj, 
whofc manners necefhirily w'ere in conformity 
to the fpirit of their government* Cardinal 
Barberino, the author of thefe troubles, marched" 
at the head of his little army, fraught with in- 
dulgencies. The fliarpeil battle which was 
fought was betv/een four and five hundred 
men on each lids. The fortrefs of Piegaia fur- 
rendered at diferetion as foon as it faw the ar- 
tillery approach: this -artillery confifted of two 
culverins. Neverthele/s, more negociations w'ere 
required to put an end to thefe trilling broils, 
which hardly deferve a place in hiftory, than if 
the con tell had concerned ancientRomeand Car- 
thage, We mention this event only to give an in- 
ligbtinto the genius of modernRome, who ended 
all affairs by negociarioiij. as ancient Rome did 
by conqueii. 

The Romans employed their leifure time in. 
ceremonials of religion and precedencies,, the 

arts. 
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arts, antiquities, public buildings, gardens, hth- j 
fic, and aflemblies, while a tnirt)^ years 
ruined Germany, while England was bathed 
in the blood of its king and its natives, and 
while France was laid wafte by the fucceed- j 
ing civil wars ; but though Rome itielf | 

was thus happy in its tranquility, :nid la- | 

mous by its noble munuments, the people 
were in the main miferablc. The money wnich 
was expended in railing i'o many m after- pieces 
of architecture returned to other nation;;, by 
its want of trade. | 

The popes were obliged to buy of foreigners | 
all the corn wanted for the city, which they I 
afterwards retailed out to the inhabitants. I'hls 
cuftom continues to this day* There are fome ; 
ftates who are enriched by luxury, and ctherij' 
who are impoverifhed by it. The magnifi- 
cence of fome of the cardinals, and the popes 
relations, lerved to make the indigence of the ii 
lower people more vifible, whoj.nevertbelefs, at ! 
the fight of fo many beautiful edifices, feemed ( 
to glory amidft their poverty, in being inha- i 
bitants of Rome. ^ . T | 

Thofe w^ho travelled to Rome to admire ks j 
curiofities, were furpriied to find fiom Orvieto | 
to 7'erracina, wdiich is a tract of upwards of ' 
an hundred miles, only a defert country, defti- 
tute both of men and cattle. The c^mpagna £ 
Rorna is indeed an uninhabitable country, in- 
fedted with filthy marftnes and ftanding pools, 
which the ancient RomaUwS had dried up. Rome 
itfeif is fituated on a barren foot, and on the 
banks of a river which is not navigable, Its 
fituation between feven bills, is rather that of 
a den for wild beafts than a city. Its firft wars 
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W€re the ravages of a people who had nothing 
to fubfift upon but plunder; and when the dic- 
tator Camillas had taken Veiii in Umbria^ fame 
few leagues from Rome, all the people were 
for quitting their barren foil and their {even 
mountains to tranfplant themfelves to the more 
fertile and pleafant country of Veii. The en-» 
virons of Rome were afterwards made fertile 
only b}'' the money of conquered nations, and tiie 
labour of an imnienfe number of.flaves* But 
this fpot was covered with palaces inftead of 
corn. At length it has refumed its former 
ftate, and is again become a defert country. 

The papal fee pofiefled feveral rich territories 
clfewhere, particularly that of Bologna, Burner^ 
bifhop of Salifbury, attributes the mifery of th« 
people in the beft parts of this country to th# 
taxes and the form of government. He pre- 
tends* with almoft all other writers* that an 
dedlive prince, who reigns only a few years, 
has neither the power nor the will to forra 
thofe ufeful eftablifliments which require tiiM 
to make them advantageous to a flate. It has 
been found eafier to raife obelifles and build pa- 
laces and temples than to make the nation tra- 
ding and opulent. Rome, though the capital 
of the catholic world, was. neverthelefs more 
thinly peopled than Venice and Naples, far 
inferior to Paris and London in that' re/peefj^ 
and did not come near to Amftcrdam in opu- 
lence, or the uieful arts, which produce riches,, 
At the end of the fcventecnch century it was. 
computed that there weriC no more than one ■ 
hundred and twenty thoufand inhabitants in 
Rome, according to the printed lift of the fa- 
milies s and this computation was verified by 

' the 
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^he regifter of births. There were born one 
year with another three thoufand fix hundred 
children ; this number of births, multiplied by 
thirty-four, gives nearly the fum of the inha* 
bicants, which here is found to amount to one 
hundred and twenty- two thoufand four hundred. 
There v/ere about eight thoufand Jews fettled 
in Rome, who were not comprifed in the above 
lifts. Thefe Jews have always lived peaceably 
both at Rome and Leghorn, v/ithout ever being 
fubjeefted to thofe cruelties v/hlch have been 
exercifed upon them in Spain and Portugal * 
There was no country in Europe wdiere religion 
infpired fp general a mildnefs of diipo'fidon as 
in Italy. 

Rome was the centre of arts and politenefs 
till the age of Lewis XIV. and this it was that 
determined queen Chriftina of Sweden to fix 
her refidence there : but Italy was foon equal- 
led in more than one branch by France, and 
far excelled in fome others 5 England was as 
much fuperior toher in the iciences as in com- 
merce. Rome, however, preferved the reputation 
of its antiquities and fine works, for which it had 
been diftinguiflied ever fince the time of 
pope Julius IL 
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Continuation of the State of Italy in th^ 
feventeenth Century* 

T uscan Y, ' as tdng an ecclefiaftical 
ftate, enjoyed ever fince the thirteenth cen- 
tury a ftate of peace and tranquility. Florence^ 
the rival of Rome, drew as great a concourfe of 
ftrangers, who came to admire the mafiierpieces 
of art, both ancient and modern, with which 
fh.e abounded. There were an hundred and 
fi.xty public ftatues. Theonly two with which 
Paris was adorned, namely, that of Henry IV. 
and the horfe which bears the ftatue of Lewis 
XIII. were cafl: at Florence, and were prefen ts 
made by the grand dukes. 

Xufcniiy became fo flourifhing by its trade, 
and its fovereigns fo rich, that the grand duke 
Cofmo IL was able to fend twenty thoufand 
men to the aiTiftancc of the duke of Mantua, 
againft: the duke of Savoy, in 1613, without 
laying any tax, upon his fubjefis 5 an example 
hardly to be found in the moft powerful nations. 

The city of Venice poffefied a ftill more lin- 
gular advantage 5 this was, that fince the four- 
teenth century its internal quiet had not been 
difturbed for a fingle moment, the city was 
wholly exempt from any diforder, feditioii, ox- 
alarms. Thofe ftrangers who went to Rome 
and Florence to fee the noble monuments of 
the polite arts in thofe cities, were generally 
fond of making a vifit to Venice, to enjoy the 
freedom and pleafures which reign there, and 

whete 
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where there are leveral excellent pieces ©f | 
painting to anriufe the curious, as well as at 1 
Rome. The liberal arts were cultiyated with 
care, and the magnificent fhews attracted j 
ftrangers. Rome W'as the city of ceremonies, I 
Venice the city of diverfions. She had made 
peace with the T urks after the battle of Lepanto, 
and her trade, though fallen ofF, was ffill very 
confidcrable in the Levant. She was in pofleiBon 
of Candia and feveral other iflands, of litria, 
Dalmatia, a part of Albania, and all that fhc 
now has in Italy* j 

16^8 midfl: of her profperiti-es this re- 1 

public was on the point of being ruined I 
by a confpiracy, the like of which had not been | 
known fince her iirft foundation. The abbot • 
of St. Real, who has related this memorable 
event in a ftiJe worthy of Sailuft, has embel- 
liftied his narration v/ith fome romantic inci- ; 
dents ; but the foundation is undoubtedly true, , j 
The Venetians had had a fmall war with the | 
houfe of Auftria on the coaft of Iftria. The f 
Spaniili king, Philip III. who was poiTefled of [ 
the dutchy of Milan, was always the fecret "I 
enemy of this republic. I'he duke of Ofluna, f- 
viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro of Toledo, go- | 
vernor^of Milan, and the marquis of Bedemar, ? 
afterwards the cardinal de Cueva, Philip’s am- ' 
baflador at V enice, entered all three into a plot 
for totally deftroying this ftate. The meafures 
%vere fo extraordinary, and the fcheme fo far 
exceeded probability, that the fenate could not 
poifiWy conceive fufpicion. Venice was guarded i 
by its fituation and the lagunes with which it | 
was furrounded. The weeds and mud which ; 

arc continually thrown upon thefe lagunes by j 
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Ae fea, prevent veflels from ever entering twice 
by the fame paffage, fo that it is neceffary to 
point out a new one almoft every day. The 
republic had a formidable fleet on the coaft of 
Iftria, where fhe was carrying on the war 
againfl: the archduke of Auftria^ Ferdinand^ 
who was afterwards the emperor Ferdinand IL 
It feemed irnpoflible to get entrance into Ve- 
nice, and yet the marquis of Bedemar found 
means to affemble a body of ftrangers in the 
cit}", the one drawn in by another, to the num- 
ber of nve hundred. Thefe were all engaged 
under different pretences by the principal con- 
fpirators, who fecured their fervices v/ifch the 
money furniflied by the ambaiilidor. lire/ 
were to fet fire to the city in feveral places at 
a time. The Miknefe troops were to be 
brought over from the main land, and certain 
mariners v/ho had been gained for that purpofe, 
'Were to pilot a number of barks full of men,^ 
which the duke of Ofiuna had taken care to fend 
in readinefs within a few leagues of the city. 
One of the confpirators, v/ho was a naval of- 
ficer in the republic's fervice, and command-jd 
a fquadron of twelve fail, undertook to burn 
all thefe fliips, and by this extraordinary ilroke 
prevent the reft of the fleet from coming in 
time to fuccour the city. 7"hc confpirators 
were all foreigners of different nations, and 
firangers to each other. It was therefore no 
wonder that the plot was difeovered. The pro- 
curator Nani, a famous hiftoriographerof this 
republic tells us, that the fenatc w^as informed 
of the whole confpiracy by feveral hands ; bii t docs 
not take the leait notice of the pretended re- 
morfe with which one of the confpirators, called 
Jaflier^ is kid to have been feizied, oh hearingRe- 
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naiidj their chief, harangue them .for thela& 
-time, who painted the horrors of their intended 
enterprlze in fuch lively colours, as ftruckjaffier 
wdth difmay, inftead of encouraging him, 
Thefe kind of fpeeches are generally the in- 
ventions of the writers themfelves, and there- 
fore every, one who reads hiiiory ought to clif- 
truft them. It is neither probable nor in the 
nature of things, that the head of a confpiracy 
fhould give his accomplices fo pathetic a de- 
feription of the horrors they were to encounter, 
or terrify the imaginations of thofe whom he 
ought to embolden. .The lenate ordered every 
one of the confpirators -v/horn they could ap- 
prehend, to be inftantly drowmed in the canals 
of the city. They fliewed Tome refpesfl: to 
Bedemar’s character of ambaiTador, which they 
could not well infringe, and caufed him to be 
.privately conveyed out of the city, to fave him 
irom the fury of the populace 

Venice,, after efcaplngfrom this danger, con- 
tinued in a fiouriihing condition till the taking 
of the iflands of Candia. This republic ful- ' 
tained a war alone againft the Turkifh em- 
peror for near thirty years, that is to fay, from 
1641 to 1669. 7 'he fiege of Candia was the 
dongeft and mofl memorable that v/e find men- 
tioned -in hiftory ; it lafted near tv’-enty years.; 
iometimes turned into blockade, fometknes lefs 
■vigorous, and in a manner given over ; then 
renewed again at different times. At length 
it Vvas carried on in form for two years and an 
half without remiliion, till at laft this heap of 
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This is the incident on which Otway founded his tra- 
gedy of Venice Preferved. 

a&es. 
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alTics, together with all the reft of the -iflandj 
was furrendcred to the Turks, in i66g. 

How and with what diiHculty is hu- 

man nature civilized, and fociety improved 
The Venetians, who dwelt almoft at the gates of 
Italy, where ail the arts were held in the higheit 
effimation, were a people alniofl: as unpoliflied 
as thofe or the north at that time. lilria, Cro- 
atia, and Dalmatia, were in a manner barbaroiis,^ 
and yet this was the very Dalmatia, which 
uiider the Roman empire was To fruitful and 
agreeable a country; the delicious fpot which 
Dioclefian chofe for his retreat, at a time when 
neither the city or name of Venice exifted. Such 
is the viciffitude of human things. The Mor- 
Jacks were the moft favage people upon eanh* 
In like manner Sardiisia and Corfica had not 
the leafl: tincture of the manners or improved 
genius for which the Italians were fo diftin- 
guifticdc It was with Italy as with ancient 
Greece, w^'ho in the height of her politejief^ 
and glory had favage natio^is inhabiting on her 
borders. 


•OF MALT A. 

T he knights of Malta maintained them- 
felves in this ifland, which had been given 
them by the emperor Charles V. after thauhey 
had been driven out of Rhodes by fultari So- 
lyman in 1523.^ .._At that ‘time the grand mafler 
of the order, Villiers de Piile-Adam, with his 
knights and the few Rhodians who were at- 
t^hed to them, were wanderers from city to 
city, at Meffina, Gallipoli, at Rome, and at 
Viterbo. Llfle^Aclam made a iourney to Ma- ' 
VoL. VL D drid, 
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drid, to implore the affiilance ot Chadcs^ V. 
From ttience he travelled into F ranee anu iing- 
dand, endeavourir^g to coliea together the icat- 
tered remains of his order, which was thougnt _ 
to be entirely ruined. Charles \ . mace tne.e 
kni.:^hts a prefent of the illana m Malta in 1525, 
to-?therwith Tripoli; but Tripoli w-as_ioon 
taken from them again by Smynian s ^muais. 
Malta was only a barrcn_ rock. The foil 
foerned to have been made frmttui fonneily bj,- 
frVeat labour, when the Carthaginians were in 
PoO’effion of this ifiand ; for tne new polieliors 
found the ruins of feveral columns and grand 
buildinesof marble, with infcnptions in tne 
lie language. Thefe remains ot graifoeur 
w.re proofs that it bad once been a flouniumg 
country. The Romans did not tmnk. u un- 
worthy of their notice when they took it from 
t --. Cm-tha<tinians. The Moors became mafters 
I'nu; century, and Roger the N or- 

man, count of Sicily, aanexM it to that ifland 
towards the end of the twelfth centuiy. \v nen 
■yuii-rs L’l^fe-Adam removed the feat ot his 
,o-dn to this ifland, the aforementioned fultan 
lolyman, enraged to fee ins flnps itili expofed to 
the attacks of thofo enemies wnom he thought 
be had rooted out, refolyed to rnake tM con- 
cuefl: of Malta, as he h ad done that of Rhodes, 
an'l f nt an army of thirty thoufand men to lay 
.. to this fmall place, which was defended 

' only by fever, hundred knights, and about 
* 5^5 eis-ht thoufand foreign foldiers. John 
de la Valette, then grand matter, who was 
feventy-oue ye. rs old, foitaiiied a iiege of four 
■ montbSs 
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The Turks afiliuked the town in^fevxrai 
places at once ; but were always repulfed by a 
machine of a nev/ invention, formed of great 
wooden hoops, covered with woollen cloths, 
dipt in fpirics of wine, oil, falt-petre, and gun- 
powder,;" thefe hoops were fet on fire, and 
thrown all flaming into the mldft of the af- 
failants. At length a reinforcement of fix thou- 
fend men being Tent from Sicily to their aififf- 
a nee, the Turks were obliged to raiie the 
fiege. The principal tov/n of Malta, wliich 
had withftood the rnoft afiaults, was called the 
z^t^foriGiis toiV7h which name it ftill preferves* 
The grand mafter de la Valette ordered a 
new citadel to be built, which is, after him, 
called La Vaktte, and has made Malta impreg- 
nable. 

This fmall iiland has ever fince bid defiance 
to all the Ottoman force ; but the order hath 
never been rich enough to attempt great con- 
quers, or fit out numerous fleets. This con- 
vent of warriors fubfifts chiefly upon the rent? 
of thofe benefices it poflefTes in the catholic 
ftates, and hath not been able to do near the 
fame hurt to the Turks, that the Algerine cor« 
fairs have to the Chriffians* 
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Of HOLLAND* 

C H A R CLVIL 

Of Holiand in the feventeenth Centurje 


H olland is fo tnuch the more de-- 
ferving of our attention , as it is entirely 
a new, kind of ftate, which hiuh become power- 
ful without pofTeiling hardly any territories, 
rich, without having a revenue fufHcient to 
maintain the twentieth part of its inhabitants, 
and confiderable in Europe by its labours at the 
farther end of Afia. 

You have feen this republic recognized as a 
free and fovereign ftatc by its former 
mailer the king of Spain, after having 


1609 


purchafed its liberty by a forty years war. La- 
bour and fobriety were the principal guardians 
of this liberty. It is faid, that as the marquis of 
Spinola and the prefideiit Richardot, were go- 
ing to the'Hague in 1608, to negociate thefirft 
truce with the Hollanders, they faw on their 
way eight or ten perfons come on fhore out of 
a boat, who, fitting down on the grafs, made a 
plentiful meal upon bread, butter’, cheefc, and 
a draught of beer, each of them carrying his 
own provifion with him. The Span illi ambafla- 
dors afking a countryman who thefe travellers 
were, the countryman anfwered, They are 
the deputies of our fovereign lords and mailers, 
the Hates.” Upon which the ambafiadors cried 
out, ‘‘ Thefe people are never to be conque/ed ; 
we muft make peace with them.” This ; is 
nearly the fame thing as is faid to have hap- 
pened between the king of Perfia ’s ambafla- 

5 dors 
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dors and tbo/e of the Lacedenioniaiis. The 
fame manners might have produced a repetitioa 
of the fame adventure. At that time the in- 
dividiials of thefe provinces were poor, and the 
ftate rich; whereas, of late times, the inhabit 
tants are become wealthy, and the ftate poor. 
The reafon is, that then the firft fruits of com-* 
merce were fet apart for the defence of the 
community. 

The Dutch were not then in pofTeiHon either 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which they took 
from the Portuguefe in 1653, of Cochin and its 
dependencies, nor of Molucca. They had no 
dircdl trade to China, and that of Japan, of 
which they are now the matters, was prohibited 
them till the year 1609, by the Portuguefe, or 
rather by the Spaniards, who were ftilT matters 
of Portugal. But they had already made the 
conqueft of the Molucca iilands, and had begun 
to form fetdements in Java; and their £aft 
India company had more than doubled its ca- 
pita! from die year 1602, to 1609. The Siamefe 
had already in i6o8, paid the fame honours to 
thefe trading people by their ambailadors, as 
they did afterwards to Lewis XI V. Ambaf- 
fadors alfo arrived at the Hague from Japan, in 
1609, to fettle a treaty of commerce. The em- 
peror of Fez and Morocco fent to defire of them 
a fupply of men and fliips. In the fpace of 
forty years they made a furprifing addition to 
their reputation by commerce and war. 

The mildnefs of this government, and the 
toleration of all kinds of worfhip, which might 
be dangerous perhaps, but w-as nevcrcheiels ne- 
ceflary, peopled Holland wdth a croud of fo- 
reigners, efpecially Wallocns, who were per- 
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iecutecl by the Inquifition in their own counfn'j 
and who irom flaves that they were at home^ 
became free citizens in this nation. 

The Calviniftical religion, which was the 
reigning one in Flolland, was another means of 
encreafing its pov/en This country, at that 
time fo poor, could neither have furniilied 
v/herewithal to fupport the magnificence of 
prelates, nor to maintain religious orders: and 
ri land which w^anted men to defend it, could 
iil nitbrd to harbour thoie who engage tbeni-“ 
i el yes by oath to fuffer as far as in theiTi Hes all 
the human fpecies to perlfh. They had the 
example of England before them, which was be- 
come a third part more popuioiis, fincc the clergy 
had been permitted to enjoy the comforts of 
matrimony 5 and that the hopes of v^hole fa- 
milies were no longer buried within the barren 
coniines of a cloifter. 

Arnflerdam, notwithftanding the incoiweni- 
encies of its harbour, became the magazine of 
the world. All Holland was embellilhed and 
enriched by immenfe works. The waters of 
the ocean were confined by double dykes, 
Vaif canals were cut through all the towns 
hi beds of fione, and the ftreets formed 

large quays', ernarnented with row^s of tall 
trees. The boats unloaded their merchan- 
dize at the doors of the inhabitants ; and 

ftrangers are never weary of admiring the 

fmgular medley formed by the roofs of 

hou fes, the branches of trees, and the 
itreamers of fhipping, which at one time, 
and in the fame place, prefent a view’^ of the 
fea, the town, and the country, 

' '■ . But 
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But fo ftrar^gehr is evil Wended with good, 
and fo apt are men to v/ander wick of tbeir iirlr 
kprincipleSj that this republic w'as on the pon^t 
of deftioying with her own hands that iibertjr 
for which fne had fo long and bravely fought ^ 
and perfeciition carried bloodilied among a 
people, whofe happinefs and law^s were founded 
on toleration. Two Ca]vinifl:ical teachers did 
that which fo many .other teachers have done. 
(Jomar and Arminiits dlfputed in Leyden with 
the utmoft fury on points w’hleh neither of them 
underftood, and by their diiagreement lowed 
dilienfion among the United rrovlncei. This 
dirpute refembled in feveral points that between, 
the Thornifts a.nd Scotifts, the Janfeniih r.nd 
Molinifo, about predeftination, grace, free-* 
wiii, and other dark and idle queftions, wheu:- 
the part’^s themfelves can hardly define tiie 
things about which they difpiite. The ielfure 
and inadlion which followed upon the con- 
clulloB of the truce, gave the ignorant people an 
unhappy opportunity of filling their heads wi;::?. 
thele difputes I and, at length, from a ichoiaflic 
contreverfy, two parties were, formed in the 
fiate. 

Maur'ce, prince of Orange, was at the 
head of the Gomarkns; and the pen fion a rv, 
Barnevck, fided with the Arminians. Du 
Xvlaurier fays, that he was .told by his father the 
ambaffador, that Maurice having folicked the 
penfionary for his concurrence in conferring an 
abfolQte aiuhofiLV on the ffadtholder, that zea- 
lous republican anfivered him only by 
forth the danger and injuftice of fuch a p:oieci:^ 
a.nd that from that infiant Barnevelt's riihi 
refclyed. upon. . It is an acknowiedged truth 
4-. . that. 
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that the fedtholder had in view to enlarge his 
O /vn authority by means of the Gomariansj and 
chat Barneveit on the other fide endeavoured to 
curb it by the Arminrans ; that feveral cities 
raifed folcirersj^ who were called attendant's 
becaufe they waited for their orders from th© 
magiftracy, and would not take them from the 
ftadtholder; that there were feveral feditions 
attended with bloodlhed in many of the towns | 
and laffly, that prince Maurice fet no bounds 
to his perfecutioa of thofe who refifted his 
authority, 

1618 At length he ordered a Calviniftical 
council to be aflembled at Dordrecht^ 
compof.rd of deputies from all the reformed 
churches in Europe, excepting that of France, 
v/hofe fovereign would not permit it to fend 
deputies. The fathers of this fynod, who had 
exclaimed fo vehemently agamfl the rigour 
of the fathers of feveral other councils, and 
even difputed their authority, condemned the 
Arians in the fame manner as they themfelves 
had been condemned by the council of Trent, 
Upwards of an hundred Arian minifters were 
banifhed the republic’s territories. Prince 
Maurice chofe twenty-fix comrnlfiioners from 
the body of the nobility and magiilracy to try 
the grand penfionary Barneveit, the famous 
Grotius, and others of thek party. They were 
kept fix months in prifon, before they were 
brought to their trials. 

One of the principal motives of the firft re- 
volt of the feven provinces and the princes of 
Orange againft Spain was, that the duke of Alva 
had fufFered feveral perfons to languifti in con- 
finement without bringing them to trial, and 

after- 
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afterwards caafed them to be condemned b/ 
coinmiilioners. The fame opprellions which 
had been complained of under the Spanlfh nriO- 
narch)’', weie now revived in the very bofom 
of liberty. Barnevelt was beheaded at the 
Hague, and fuiFered more iinjufily than ^ 
e\'en the counts of Egmont and Horne, ' 9 
at Brulllh. He was a venerable old mao o£ 
feventy, who had ferved his country for up- 
wards of fifty- years in the cabinet, with a^s rnucli 
fiiccefs as Maurice and his brothers had doi'.e 
in the field. Fie was fentenced for haviiv^ 


^ John Oiden Barnevelt, advccatc-general and pcmsloafr 
of the fiates cf Holland, was a veixerabie patrior, vviio had 
rendered the mort important feryices to his country j and 
in particular efre< 51 :ed tlie truce for twelve years, bcuvecn 
the archduke and the flatcs-general, commencing in 1609. 
This was the real iburce of that relent ment afterwaida; 
manireiled againll ]*im by Maurice prince of Ouinge, \^lu> 
fought the gratification of his ambition In his enrioavoui;-; 
to protract the war, when the people of Hclinnd wcio 
divided by the diipute upon predeftinatlcn, which liad 
aiifen between Arminius and Gcmar, two proteftant ivii- 
, mfters belonging to the republic. Earnevek declared for 
the difciples 01 the former, chlehy becaufe all they aiked 
was a toleration 5 whcicas the Gomarians would noe gnn?: 
them that indulgence. The prince of Orange- was acHl.e 
head of thefe iak, who carried their point in the fynod 
Dordrecht, where the Arminians -were condemned. Ear- 
nevelt was beheaded at tlie age of 72, on pretence cf hav- 
ing harboured a delign of betraying his country to the Spa- 
niards 5 a defign which he conftantly denied with his lair 
breath; a defign of which no proof- was adduced; a dc* 
iign diametrically oppofite to the whole tenour cf Ijiji 
former condudf. His death was publicly regretted by the 
princefs of Orange, vvb® did.'not fcruple- to- declare- that 
prince Maurice and the whole family of Na/fau ought to 
have honoured Barnevelfas their fatiicr, on. accec-nt ox tbs- 
greet- fervkes he had done their hemV. 
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done his utnioft to aggrieve God’s church/* 
Grotius t,. U'ho was afterwards ambaffador from 
Stveden to France, and ftill mere illuflrious by 
his- writings than his emballV, vvas. condemned 
to perpetival imprlfonment,. from whence his 
wife by great refol union and good fortune de- 
livered him. This z& of oppreffion gave birth 
to confpiracieSj which brought on frefb punillv 
ments. One of Barnevek’s fons refolved to 
revenge his father’s death upon Maurice, The 
plot was difcQvered, and his accomplices, the 
principal of whom was. an Arminian minifter^ 
r v/ere all put to death bv the* hands of 
the public executioner. Barnevelt’s fon 
had the good fortune to efcape w^hile they were 
bufied in apprehending the reft of the confpi- 
rators : but his younger brother loft his head 
only for having been privy to the confpiracy. 
De Thou fuffered death in France for the very 
fame caufe. The condemnation of young 
Barnevelt was much more cruel ; it was indeed 
the height of injuft ice to put him to death,, be* 
caufe he would not turn mformer againft his 


f This was the edebrated Hugo GrotiuSj advocate-ge- 
neral of Holland, fyndic of Rotterdam, and the faR friend* 
of Barncveldt. Being confined m the caille of Louven- 
Rein, his wife obtained permiffion to fupply him with ferns 
deaths, which Ihe conveyed to him in a great chsfi. In 
this he was Indofed and carried out of the cafiie without 
fufpidon. He retired to France, where he received a pen- 
Ron from Lewis X!U. and after-wards engaged in the fer- 
vice of Chrifiina, queen of Sweden. He left a great *Jinany 
works both in verfe and profe. Among his writings that 
are efieemed, we number bis jMartr Hlertm^ in anfwer 
to the Mere c'aufi.m of Selden ; De yure Belli ac Tack h'hrz 
tres 5 de antiquiiate retpuhlicse BatavUes j de imper'w jummarum 
(kca facra.'^ ei imncles de red^s.BehJds. 

OWA 
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cAv'n brother. Had theie times of crueiries anu 
horror lafteci, the free Hollanders w-ould^havc 
b't'eii iBuch more miicrp-blc than tucir eniiSVi^'u . 
anceitorSj under the duke of Alva. 

Amrterdam, though full of Goniarian^al 'wayn • 
favoured the Arminians, and adopted the plan - 
of toleration. The ambition ^ and cruelty of 
prince Maurice left a deep wound in the heart;.' ■ 
of the Dutch j and the remembrance of idar- 
iievelt’s death did not a little contribute to* 
wards their excluding from the fLadiholder- 
ihip the }v)V:ng prince of Orange, William IL. 
%vho was aferwurds kl.ng of England. Ke was ‘ 
only an infant in his cradle u-hen the grand 
penfionary De Wit ffipuhted, in the treaty of 
peace v/hich the ftates general made with Cron:- 
well in 1653, there fliouKi be no ftadtholdcr 
for the future in Holland. Cromwell itil! con- • 
tinned to perfecute Charles I. in this his infant 
grrindibn, and the grand penfionaryj De ’^Vit, re- 
venged the blood of a penfionary. 'Ehis pro- 
ceeding cfDe Wit’s proved in the end the cauie 
of his own fatal end, and that of bis brother:, 
but thefe v/ere alaiofl: the -only bloody catadro- 
pbes occafioned in Holland by the ilriigglc be- 
tween .liberty and ambition. . 

NotVv’ithilanding thefe difturbanccs at home., 
the Eafl India company built Batavia in 16 iB, 
in fpite of the oppoftion they met with froivi- 
tae kings of the country, and the Engl ifh, \vh-; > 
came to attack their new fcttlemer.t. "" Holland, 
whicli is itfelf a marGiy aiiJ barre:! cou'nirv in 
many parts, formed a new kingdo.n wiihin 
five Agrees of the line, and in the mofi; i'enilc 
Ipot in the globe, where the firdds are covered 
with rlce^ pepper, cinnamon, end rlvn- 

Do ' kr.V 
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hcnV twice a-year* It has fince made itfeif 
mailer of Bantam, in the fame ifland, after driv- 
ing the Englifh from thence. This company 
alone has eight great governments in the Eaft 
Indies, including the Caps of Good Hope, 
(though it is properly the fartheft point of 
Africa) an important place which they took 
from the Portuguefe in the year 1653, 

While tile Dutch v/ere thus forming fettle- 
ments at the extremities of the Eaft, they began 
to extend their coiiquefts weftvvard in America^ 
after the expiration of the tv/elvc years truce they 
had made with. Spain. The Weil India corn- 
pa ay polle fled kfelf ofalmoft all the Brazils 
between the years 1623 and 1636. It is ama- 
r/ing to (ec, in the- regifters of this company, 
that in fo ftort a Tpa-ce of time it fitted cut 
eight hundired fail of fhips, partly men of war 
viiKl partly merchantmen, and took five hundred- 
41 i’rvd forty *-nve vefills from the Spaniards. Thit> 

P companv Vv’-as at that time much fuperior to the 

■ Kaft India one *, but afterwards when Portugal 
, had throv/n off the Spaniih yoke,, that nation- 
df:/enclccl its poilcifions better than the Dutch, 
and recovered the Brazils fiom them, where, it 
iound fource of ri,ch.:rs. 

o-. The naefi profitable of all the Dutch 
expeditions was that of their admiral 
Petti* Hein, who took the whole fleet of Spanifli 
gal Icons, returning home from the Havannah, 
-and by that one crulfe brought back upwards 
of twenty millions to his country. The trea- 
f.ircs of the new world, which had been con- 
»]uered by the Spaniards, ferved to ftrengthea 
the hands of their old ful-'^‘e£ls againft them:, 
who were now become their moil formidable 
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enemies. The republic carried on this war 
during eighty years, (if we except the twejve 
3'ears truce/ in the Netherlands, in the Eaft 
indies, and in the new world, and was fuiE- 
cieruly powerful to feciire an advantageous 
peace to herfelfat Munfterm 16475 independent 
. of France, her ally and old protector-, without 
whom {he had promifed to make no treaty. 
Soon afterwards, viz-, in 1652 and the follcwing 
years, fhe ventured to break wdth her allies the 
Engliili : fhe bad as powerful a Fieet, and her 
.t d ■ 0 i r::d , T ro ni p, d i fputed t b e fovereign £7 of th c 
fea with the famous admiral Blake,, till he was 
ilain in an engagement. She afterwards fent 
.fiiccours to the king of Denmark, %vhen belieged 
in his capital of Copenhagen by Charles Xx 
of Sweden, Her fleet, commanded by admiral 
OpJam, beat the Svvedifh fleet, and delivered 
Copenhagen. She declared war againfl: the 
Englifb, to whom fhe was always a rival in 
trade, in the reign of Charles I'l. as file had 
formerly done with Cromwell, though with 
far greater fuccefs. In 1668, £he' became the 
arbiter of crov/ned beads, and obliged- Lewis 
XI V. to make peace with Spain. This fame 
republic, who had been hitherto fo clofely con- 
nected with* France,, has from that time to the 
end of the feventeenth century fup.ported Spain 
againft France. She has a long time been one 
©f the principal parties in the affairs of Europe, 
She has fallen and role again ; and at laft, though 
confiderably weakened, fhe fubfiits wholly by 
her trade, which washernrft foundation, with- 
out having . made any conquefts in Europe, 
excepting that of Maeftricht, a very fmali and 
bad country, which only ferves as a defence to 
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her frontiers; flie has not enlarged her donn- 
iiions fuice the peace of Munfter, in which rc~ 
fpedt file more nearly refenibles the ancient je- 
public of Tyre, whofe power lay folely in its 
trade, than that of Carthage, who had fuch Jiu- 
merous pofieflions in America ; or V cnic?, who 
liad too great an extent of territories on the 
main land. 




/ C H A P. CLVIIL ' 

Of Denm-auk, Sweden, and Poland, ia 
the feven teen th Century, 

Y O U have not feen Denmark entering i.:v 
to the fyffem of Europe in the fix teen th 
century. Nothing m.cnicrabie had happened 
to draw the eyes of other nations on it, fince 
the depofition of the tyrant Chriflian IL This- 
kingdom, which is compofed of Denmark and 
Norway, was a long time governed nearly m 
the fame manner as that of Poland : it was an ■ 
ariftocracy, of which an elective king was pre- 
fident. This was the ancient form of govern- 
ment in almoft all Europe- But in the year 
3:660 *3 the affembly of the eftates confened the 

hereditary 


* It is furprifing that our author Hiouid dwell fo lirt'e 
©n an event which'" flands lingle in the records of hii^ory. 
At the end of a war wliich had dsfoJated the country, the 
©ftates were aflembled to deliberate upon the prefent con* 
dition of the kingdom, and contrive means for raihng mo- 
jTJsy to pay the army and repair ciie ikec* Th,e noblelTepro- 

pofed 
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ficredltary right of fucceflion, arjd abfolate 
fovereigii povv-ei's on king Frederic HI. Den- 
mark then became the only kingdom In the 
world where the people had eftablillied arbitrary 
pov/er by their own folemn act. Norway^ 


pofed a tax upon the confumption of difTerepitfpedes, under 
fucii proviibs and reiiridlions, that they thenifelves 
have been. In a great meafare* exempied from the burden, 
which would have fallen ci-ieiiy upon the inhabitants of 
cities and towns. The clergy, as the third efface, exafpe- 
rated at thiS' feheme, propofed in their turn, that the fiefS' 
of the crown, which the nobleffe enjoyed upon very eafy 
tirms, fhould be farmed to the beil bidders. A violent dif- 
pute enfiied, and the two parties were greatly irritated 
againft each other. Swan, bifhopof Sselund, and Nanfen,.. 
burgomafier of Copenhagen, were tlie perfons who pre- 
vailed upon the clergy and the third eAate, to fubferibe a 
declaration, that the crown fhould be rendered hereditary 
in tlie prefenr royal family. This they tranfmitted to the 
nobidTs for their concurrence. The nobles wanted to treat 
with the king, that Ijc faould be fatisfied with the uiccef- 
^ion ertablli>.ed in the male line of his family 5 a propofai 
which he rejedled. The other two orders, finding the no- 
blelTe averfe to their defign, waited in a body on the king- 
with this deed, which rendered the crown hereditary in his 
, houfe : he thanked them for their good will, but declared 
he could not accept the offer without the concurrence of 
the nobility, who now endeavoured to break up the diet 
and retire from the city. The gates were immediately Ihut, 
and in two days they complied. The capitulation that H- 
mited the royal authority was reftoved to the king, and 
ail the three orders took the oath of allegiance anew, Thefe 
tranfaeflions happened in the month of Odfober 5 and on' 
the tenth day of January, each order, feparately, deHvejed 
to the king- an authentic adf, by which they rendered the 
crown hereditary to his heirs whatfoever, either male or 
female j conferred upon him abfolute power, not only in 
governing tlie ftate, but alfo in regulating the fucceiTion and 
regency. Thefe tiiree inftruments, Sgned and feaied by all 
the members of the disr, ar.e preferved in the archives of 
the kingdomi. 

though. 
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though a country fix hundred leagues in length, 
made no addition of power to the ftate^ a ter- 
ritory of barren rocks could not be much peo- 
pled, The iflands which compofe Denmark 
are more fertile ; but they had not then drawn 
the fame advantages from them as they have 
fince. It was little imagined at that time that 
the Danes would hat''e an Eaft- India company, 
and a fettlement at Tranquebar; or that their 
king v/ould be able to maintain a fleet of thirty 
men of war, and an armjj^of nvethoufand men* 
Governments, like meii, are long in forming. 
The fpirit of trade, indultry, and ceconomy, 
is communicating from one to another. I 
£hall not here fpeak of the wars in whkh Den- 
mark was fo frequently engaged with its neigh- 
bours the Sv/edes : they have left few memora- 
ble traces behind them 5 and you wnll be better 
pleafed to remark the manners and . form of 
governments,, than, to enter into a detail of 
murders, which have produced no events w^or- 
thy the attention- of poflrerity. 

The kings of Sweden were not defpotic more 
than.thofe of Denmark, in the fixteenth and fe- 
venteenth centuries* The four eftates, compofed 
of one thoufand gentlemen, one hundred cler- 
gy, one hundred and fifty burghers, and about 
two- hundred fifty peafants, made. ail the 
laws of the kingdom. They were not ac- 
quainted here, any more than in Denmark, or 
the reft of the northern kingdoms, with the 
titles of marquis, count, and baron, lb com- 
mon in the other European nations. King 
Eric, fon to Guftavus Vafa, was the firft 
who introduced them into Sweden, in the 
year 156 x*. This Eric, however, was far from 
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Iseing an abfolute monarch; and he left the 
world an example of the misfortunes which 
may attend the defire of being derpotic, wkh- 
out the power of being fo. The fon of the de- 
Ik/erer of Sweden was accufed of divers crimes 
before the afTembly of the ftates, and 
unanimoufly depofed, as ChriftianlL bad ^ ^ 
been in Denmark. He was fen fenced to per- 
petual imprlfonment, and his crov/n given to 
his brother John. 

As 3Wir principal defign in this multitude of 
events is to direct j’our attention to thofe which 
depend on the manners and fpirit of the times, 
it will be necefTary to uiiderftand, that king 
John, who was a catholic, fearing that the par- 
tizans of the late king flbould refeue him from 
his confinement, and replace him on the throne, 
openly fent him poifon, in the fame manner as 
the fultan fends the bow-ilring, and ordered 
him to be folemnly interred with his face un- 
covered, that no peribn might be ignorant of 
his death, and that no one {hoald afterwards 
make ufe of his name to fet up a new title to 
the throne. 

The Jefiiit Poflevinus, who was fent q 
hy pope Gregory XIIL into Sweden, 
and all the North 'in <|uaHty of nuncio, in- 
flicted as a penance on king John for this mur- 
der, to eat only one meal on Wednefdays ; a 
penance which was turned into ridicule, but 
ferves to Ihew that feme expiation was necef- 
fary. King Eric had been puni&ed much more 
rigoroufly for his crimes. 

Neither king John nor the nuncio Poflevinus 
could fucceed in eftablifhing the catholic jeH- 
gion in Sweden. John, who was not pleafed 

with 
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with Lutheranifm, endeavoured to introduce 
the communion, but with no better fuc- 

cefsa This prince had fomc tincliiire of learn- 
ing, and was almoff: the on!;/ perfon in his king- 
dora who meddled v. ith controverfy. There Vi^as- 
an univerfity atUpfal ; bur it was reduced only 
to two or three pro^eflbrs, without any ftu- 
dents. The natioi was unacquainted with any 
thing but arms ; 5'et it had made little or 
no progrefs in the : lilitary art. T’hey had not 
began to ufe artillery till the time of Guilavus 
Vafa ; the other ai o' were fo wholly unknown 
among them, tha' when king John fell ill in 
1592, he died bef: re they could find a phyfi- 
cian; contrary to all other kings, v/ho are fre- 
quently furrouncled v^ith too many. There 
was not then eiiher a phyfician or furgeon. 
in all Sweden ; only a few grocers who ibid 
medicinal drugs, which they adminiftred at ha- 
zard. This was the cuftom through almofl* all 
the North. Mankind were fo far from being 
expofed in that country to an abafe of the arts, 
that they did not even know how to procure 
themfelves the necefiary ones. 

Neverthelefs, Sweden might at that time 
have became very pov/erfLil. Sigifmund, foil 
of this king John, had been ele&ed king of 
Poland, eight years before the death of his fa- 
ther. The Swedes then got puflefion of Fin- 
^ land and Efthonia. Sigifmund, now king 
^ of Sweden and Poland, might have con- 
quered all Mufeovy, which was at that time in 
no pofture of defence ; but Sigifirund was a ca- 
tholic, and his Swedifh fubjech Lutherans, fo 
that he made no conquefts j and at length loft 
the crown of Sweden, The fame effaces who 

had 
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iiad depofed his uncle Eric, depofed him alio ; 
and declared another of his uncles king in Ills 
ilead : this v/as Charles IX. father to the ^ 
great Guiravus Adolphus. AH thefe 
events did not happen without commotions, 
m^ars, and conTpiracies* which ever attend mch 
changes. Charles IX. was regarded c.r:!y_^as 
an ulurper by the princes who were allies to Si» 
gliinund ; but the Swedes coniidered him as tncir 
lawfiii ibvereign. 

Guitaviis Adolphus, his fon, fucceed- jgrj- 
ed him without any oblvacle, wmeu he 
was not full eighteen years of age j which is 
the time lijuited for the ninjority cf the kings 
of Svveden and Denmark, as well as that oi: 
the princes of the empire. The Swedes were 
not then in poffeiEon of Scania, one of the- 
fineft of their provinces, it'having then ceded 
to the Danes ever fince the fourteenth century y 
fo that the kingdom of Sweden was aJmofl al- 
the theatre of all the' xvars between th<^; 
Swedes and Danes. The firfl: thing which' 
Guftaxms Axdolphus did was to make an incur- 
fion into Scania, but he could never recover iu 
His firft wars proved x^eiy unfuccefsful, and he, 
was obliged to make peace with Denmark. 
But fo great was his inclination to war, /■ 
that he marched to attack the Mufeovites ^ ^ ^ 3 
beyond Narx*a, as foon as he was free of the 
Danes, He afterwards fell upon Livo- 
nia, which belonged to the Poles, and 
attacking his couiin Sigifmuiid eveiy wdiere, he 
penetrated into Livonia. The emperor, Fer- 
dinand II, who was Sigitmunci's ally, and 
feared the rifing' power of young Guftavus, 
i’ent a body of troops againfl: him* By this we 
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may judge, that the French miniftry had no 
great difficulty in perfuading Guftavus to invade 
Germany^* This warrior king made a truce 
with Sigifmund and the Poles; during which 
he kept his conquefts. You know how he 
£hook the throne of Ferdinand IL and how he 
died in the ilovver of his age, and in the midfl: 
of his vi<£tories f. 

His daughter, Chriftina, no lefs fa-» 
d mousthan himfelf, after a reign as glo- 
rious as that of her father, after having fought 
battles and prtfided in the treaty of Weftpha- 
lia, which reftored peace to Germany, to the 
amazement of all Europe, abdicated her crown 
at the age of twenty-feven. Puffendorff fays, 
that {he was obliged to refign the government j 
but at the fame time he owns, that when that 
princefs communicated her refolution for the 
iirft time to the fenate, in 1651, the fenators, 
with tears in their eyes, intreated her not to 
leave the kingdom: that neverthelefs, ihe per- 
lifted in her contempt of the throne, and hav- 
M or affembled the eftates, file quit- 

7 Sweden, deaf to the prayers 

. and intreaties of her fubjecbsa She 

had never appeared incapable of fupporting the 
weight of a crown, but flie was fond of the 
polite arts. Had £he been a queen in Italy, 
Ihe would never have abdicated. This is the 
greateft example we have of the real fuperiority 
of the arts, of politenefs, and of fociai per- 
feftion, over mere nominal greatnefs« 


* Foi. V, Chap, cxlviii. t 


Her 
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Her coufln, Chai'Ies X, duke of Deux- 
Fonts, v/as chofen her fucceilbr by the eflates. 
This prince was wholly devoted to war. He 
inarched into Poland, and conquered it v/ith the 
fame rapidity as we have lince feen his grand- 
fon, Charles XII. fubdue it ; and he loft it in 
the ‘fame manner. The Danes, who were 
then the defenders of .Polandj as being 
conftant enemies to -the Swedes, fell upon 
Sweden ; but Charles X. though driven out 
of Poland, marched over the fea upon the ice, 
from ifiand to iiland, and appeared before Co- 
penhaa;en. This prodigious undertaking brought 
about .a peaces by which Scania was reftoredto 
Sweden, after having been kept from it for above 
three centuries. 

His Con, Charles XI. was the firft abfolute 
king of Weden, and bis grandfon, Charles 
Xil. was the iaft. I fliall here obferve only 
one thing, which fliews how much the fpirit 
of government has changed in the North, and 
how long a time it required to bring about this 
change. It was not till after the death of 
Chalks XIL that the Swedes, who had hitherto 
been wholly devoted to arms, addicted them- 
felves to agriculture and commerce, fo far as an 
ungrateful foil and the mediocrity of their riches 
, would; permit them. They have .fbee had an 
Eaft-India company; and their. fteel, which they 
formerly ufed only for fighting, has fince been 
tranfported in their Clips from the port of Got- 
tenburgh to the fouthern provinces of Mogul- 
ftan and China. 

Poland was the only country in the world, 
which, joining the name of republic with that of 
monarchy, always chofe a foreigner for their 
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king'^', as the Venetians do for the gene-* 
ral of their arm3^ It is Jikewife the'’onl}' 
kingdom which has not been adhuateJ by the 
fpirit of conqu.eft, being wholly occupied ia 
defending its frontiers againft the incurfions 
of the Turks and Mufcovites, 

The catholic and- protellant facfi ons, which 
had difturbed fo many ffates, at length made 
their way Into this nation. The proteftaxits 
v/ere in fo much credit, as to procure an edidf^ 


* Our author furely cannot mean that Poland was al- 
ways governed by a foreign prince, inafmuch as king Sta- 
ni/laus, ftiii alive, John Sobieftd, Michael Koribat, Wiuef- 
novviiki, John Calimir, and many other princes who reign- 
ed ill that kingdom, were natives of Poland. The crown 
is indeed elective, and the king at his ele£lion is obliged to 
promife upon oath, that he will inviolably obferve the 
con^inta, or capitulation tendered to him by order of 
the fenate and nobility. The principal articles of this 
agreement are thefe : That the king iliali not appoint his 
fucceiTor : that he ihall leave to the republic the right of 
coining money : that he ihall not declare war againft any 
prince or ft ate whatfoever, without the confent of the re- 
public : that he ftiail admit no foreigners into his council, 
nor confer upon them any office, dignity, or government i 
that he ffiali not marry but according to the ancient Jaws, 
with the confent of the fenate j that for the maintenance of 
his table, he iball have no royal demefnes but fuch as the 
Tepublic granted to the kings his predeceflbrs : that with 
the advice of his council, he ftiali regulate the forces of the 
republic in fuch a manner, that it {hall never have occafioa 
for foreign auxiliaries : that he ffiall not in any lliape dimi- 
nifh, but on the contrary, augment the treafure at Craco-^ 
via ; that he ftiall borrow no money, but with the confent 
of the republic : that ftiould the neceffiiies of the flate ever 
require a naval force, he fhall not have power to raife it, 
but with the confent of the nobility, and by the advice of 
the fenate* 

granting 

! 




grant! n?; them liberty of confcience f, in T5S7* 
and thfir party was become lb ftrong, that tire 
pope’s nuncioj Annibal of Capua, employed 
them only to endeavour to place the crown of 
Poland on the head of - the archduke Maximi- 
lian, brother to the emperor Rocolph IL 
Accordingly the proteftant ibciion acl:ualiy eledl^ 
ed the archduke, wlilletheoppofite faction chofe 
the Swediili prince Sigiimund, grandfon to 
Gufiavus Va-a, of whom we have already fpo- 
ke.n, Sigifmund fhould have been king of Swe- 
den, had the rights of fuccelEon taken place ; 
but you have already feen that the throne of 
Sweden was at the difpofal of the edates. And 
he was fo far from reigning there, that his ne- 
phew, Guftavijs Adolphus, was on the point 
of driving him from the throne of Poland, and 
laid afi.de his defign only to march into Ger- 
many, in order to dethrone the emperor. 

It is an aftonifiiing thing that the Swedes 
fhould have fo often over-run Poland as con- 
querors, and that the Turks, who are fo much 
more powerful, ihculd never have penetrated 
far beyond the borders of that kingdom. Sul- 
. tan Ofman attacked the Poles with an army of 
two hundred tboufand men in Sigifmund’s time, 
on the fide of Moldavia. The Cofiacks, who 
were the only people then connefled with the 
republic, and who were under its proteftion, 
by the obfiinate refiftance they made, rendered 
the Turkiffi invafion ixuitlefs. What mufi; we 


•f The king is obliged by his coronation oath, to tojerato 
Lutheranifm in Peliih Prufiia, v/here there are aifo fome 
Calvinifis* Poland abounds alfo with J«W5, to whom par-* 
ticular privileges are granted* , 

conclude 
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conclude from the ill fuccefs of fo powerful an 
armament, unlefs that the fultan’s generals did 
not know how to make war ? 

, Sigifmund died in the fame year. with 

^ Guftavus Adolphus. His fon, LadiflaiiSj 
who fucceeded him, favv the beginning of the 
fatal defedtion of thefe Coflacks, who had been 
fo long the bulwarks of the republic, and now 

f ave their fervice either to the Turks or the 
luffians* Thefe people, whom we mufl: dif- 
tlnguifli from the Coifacks of the 7^anais% in- 
habit the borders of the Borifthenes f. Their 
lives are, in every refpecS, like thofe of the 
ancient Scythians, and of the Tartars, who 
border on the Black Sea. All this pait of the 
world, to the north-eafl: of Europe, was then 
in a favage ftate. It was the exad: image of 
the pretended heroic ages, when mankind were 
contented with the neceflaries of life, and pil- 
laged thefe neceflaries from tjieir neighbours. 
The Polifli nobles in the palatinates, which 
bordered upon the Ukraine, wanted to treat 
the Cofiacks as their vaflals, that is to fay, 
their bondmen : upon which the whole nation, 
who had no other pofleflions but their liberty. 


« Or Don, by the ancients reckoned one of the mod fa» 
jnous rivers In the worlds, and the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Afia ; it iiTues from St. John’s Lake, and after 
uniting: with the Sofna, continues a long courfe, till It di- 
vides itfelf into three arms, and fails into thePalus MaotU 
below Afoph. 

•f Or Kieper, one of the largeft rivers in Europe, it 
has its fource in a morafs in the WaifhoufKei foreft, runs in 
a great many windings through Litiiuania, and empties it- 
felf into the Black fea, between Oczakow and Kilburn. It 
-lias thirteen cataracts within a fmail diitance. 


revolted 
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revoked to a man ; and for a long time com- 
mitted horrid depredations' on terntoric/s cf 
Poland. Thcfc Collacks were of the Greek 
church 5 another flrong reafoii to make them 
irreconcileable enemies to the Poles, Part of 
them acknowledged the RuiHans for their maf- 
ters and part the Turks, on condition of f:ill 
enjoying their liberty, or rather anarchy. They 
ftill preferve the little religion they have amengfe 
them, which was that of the Greelc church, 
but are now almoft v/holly deprived of their 
liberty by the. Ruffian empire; who, fince it 
has of late years been civilized itfelf, has at- 
tempted to civilize them alfo- 

King Ladifiaus died without leaving any 
by his wife, Maria Lcuifa de Genzago, t!;e 
fame vr ho Vk^as in love with Cinq -Mars, 
of the horfe to Lewis XIIL of France '’h La- 
cifliiiis bad two brothers, both in holy orJers ; 
the one, called John Calimir, was a jefuit and 
a cardinal ; the other bifhop of Breilau and 
Kiow. The cardinal and the Mfhop difputed 
the throne with each other. Calimir. ^ 
was at length elected, who fent back 
his cardinafs hat to the pope, and took the 
crown in its ftead. But after ha\'ing been, 
fpeefator, for upwards of twenty years, of the' 
defolation of his kingdom, by fadtions at home, 
and by the incuriions of Charles X. kino; of 
Sweden, and thofe of the Mufeovites and Cof 
facks; he, following the example of qticen Chrif- 
tina, abdicated the throne, but with far Icfs 
glory, and retired to Paris, where he 
died abbot of St. Germain des Pres. 


Foian 1 


* See Chap, cxlvi. Vol, V, 

E 
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Poland was not more happy under his fuc« 
cc-iror Michael Coribut. All that flje loft at 
different times would form an imineni'e kino;- 
doin. l"he Swedes had taken Livonia, which 
the Ruffians fall continue in poileiEon of, to- 
gether with the duchy of Courland. TheRuf- 
iiapxS themfelves, after having ftripped it of the 
provinces of Plefkou and Smolenffiou, made 
themfelves maflers of almoft all Kiow and the 
Ukraine. The Turks took Podolia and Vol- 
hinia in the reign of this Michael. In fine, 
Poland could not fupport itfelf hut by becoming 
tributary to the Ottoman Porte. The grand 
marechal of the crown, John Sobiefki, waffaed 
out this ftain, indeed, in the blood of the 
Turks, at the battle of Chukzlm^ : this famous 

battle 


^ This battle, which was fought November ii, in the 
year 1673, at Chockzim on the Niefter, by the frontier of 
Moldavia, continued three days fucceffively. The Turks 
are faid to have iolt eight thoufand JanifTaries, and more 
than double that number of Spahis, I'hey were afterwards 
worked in feveral engageirionrs, by Sobiefki, and obliged to 
fue for peace, which was concluded at Zurowna. In the 
year 1674, he was elevated to the throne of Poland, not- 
withflanding the oppohtion of the emperor Leopold, who 
endeavoured to procure the crown for prince Charles of 
Lorrain. In the year 16S], the grand vifier, Kara Muf- 
tapha, entered Hungary at the head of two hundred and 
forty thoufand men, defeated the prince of Lorrain, at the 
paifage of the Raab, and undertook cite iiege of Vienna, 
bobiefki, underfranding that the city was reduced to ex- 
tremity, generoiifly forgot rl'.e ii! othces he had fuflained at 
the hands of the emperor, and maiclied with a conhderable 
army to his aflillance. Being joined by the imperial army, 
under the duke of Lorrain, and by the ele6:ors of Bavaria 
and Saxony, at the liead of tfieir refpedivc troops, he gave 
batde to ths Turks, and rou^ecl them witii great flaughter. 

Vienna 
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battle delivered Poland from its tribute, and 
placed the crown on SobieflcPs head* But cer- 
tainly this vi<9:ory was neither fo fatal to the 
Turks, nor fo decifive as was faid, feeing tliat 
they Hill continued to keep pofleffion of Podo- 
lia and a part of the Ukraine, with the impor- 
tant fortrefs of Katniniek, which they had ta- 
ken, It is true, that when Sobieflci came to 
be king# he rendered his name immortal by the 
delivery of Vienna, but he could never recover 
Kaminiek 5 and the Turks kept it till after hi 
death, when they reflored it at the peace o 
Carlowitz, in 1699. 

Poland, arnidft all its commotions, ne\'er 
fufFered a change in its manners, its govern- 
ment, or its laws ; nor became either richer or 
poorer;, but for want of a perfect mil tary dif- 
cipline, which the czar Peter had, through 
the ailiftance of foreigners, found means to in- 
troduce amongft his fubjedts, and which proved 
fo infinitely advantageous to his kingdom, it 
has happened that the Ruilians, who were fo 
long held in contempt by the Poles, have obli- 
ged them to receive a kingof their nomination; 
and that ten thoufand Ruiiians have impofed 
laws on the aflembly of the Polifh nobility. 

As to religion, it occafioned very little dif- 
turbance in this part of the world. The Uni- 
tarians had for fome time churches in Poland 


Vienna being thus relieved, be purfued the enemy to Bar- 
kan, where, though at firft he met with a check, owing to 
the impetuofity of his courage, he next day renewed the 
attack with fuch vigour, that the Turks were entiieiy de- 
feated. In confequence of this victory, he relieved Barkau, 
Oran, and Strigonia, 
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?.nd Lithuania, at the beginning of the feven- 
teenth century, /rhei'e Unitarians, who were 
ibnietimes called Socinians, fometimes Arians, 
pretended to defend the caufe of the deity him- 
ielf, by confidering him as one foie incom- 
municable being, who had no fon but by 
adoption* This was not entirely the doctrine 
of the ancient Eufebians. They pretended to 
refiore upon earth the purity of the primitive 
ages Of chrifiiiinity, renouncing all civil cilices, 
and the profellion of arms, Subjedts, wdio mads 
a fcruple of coiifcieiice of lighting, did not 
feem very well adapted for a country that was 
inccfiantly in arms againit the Turks. Never- 
thelefs, this religion continued to fioiirifli in 
Poland till the year 1658'^, when it was prohi- 
bited, becaufe it was foutid that thefe feftaries, 
who had renounced arms, had not renounced 
intrigues. They had entered into a league 
with Ragotflci, prince of Tranfilvania, at that 
time an enemy to the republic. liowever, they 
ftill continue in great numbers in Poland, tho’ 
they are not allowed to make an open profeilion 
of their opinion. 


* Faujius Sodmis refiJed in this natiorij and his difciples 
became very numerous 5 bv.t they were retrained by aa 
edict, in the reign of John Caiimir j and John Sobiemi cx» 
pelled them from the kingdom, for having pubiifiied a book, 
entitled, ‘Torwcntirm trl'nitiUcm throno deiitrbaiis^ Sochnis de- 
nied the pre-exidence of the word, and confidered Jefus 
Chrifi: as no other than a mere man. He maintained that 
the Holy Ghofl was not a diftindl peifon, and that the fa» 
ther alone was truly and prop-erly God, He rejeded tfije 
dodrines of the redemption, of origi'^^^I grace, and 
predeAination 5 and affirmed chat the facraments were fim- 
ple ceremonies witheut efficacy* 

The 
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The orator p^'etona^ that' ti'i-r 

^cd over to Holland^ ivhere^ fays he^ 
religion is lolerared but that of the church of 
Rome/'’ The orator is gi’catly mirtaltcii in this 
article, as he is in n:a!i)' others, Roman 

cadioiics are fo far tolerated in the United Pro- 
vinces, that they make almoft tv/o thirds of the 
nation; whereas the Unitarians or Si.vciniers 
never had any public place of divine ^voiihip 
there. This religion has fprcn:! itfclf privately 
in HoJiarU, Traniilvaniu, Silefia, Pohnid, and 
bdrglnrr] ; more efpecirJly in the latter. It 
may be reckoned a ViOng the many revolutions 
of the human mind, that this religion, which 
reigned in the church for three centuries and 
an half after Conftantino, fhould be revived 
again in Europe within thefe two centuries, 
and fpread itfelf over fo many provinces, and 
yet not have a lingle temple in any one part of 
the world. It feems as if chrirdans were an aid 
to admit into their communion a fefl, which 
formerly triumphed for fo long a time Over all 
other communions. 


C H A P. CLIX. 

Of Russia in the Sixteenth and Sevententk 
Centuries. 


W E did not at this time give the isarne of 
Radi a to Mufeovy, and we had but a 
vague idea of this country ;j.he cityofMof- 
cow being better -known in iiurope than the 
reft of this vaft empiye, it was thence called 
E 3 Mufeovy, 
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Mufcovy- Its fovereign takes the title of empe* 
ror of ali the Ruffias, becaufe there are feveraf 
provinces of this fame name, which either belong 
to him, or -to which be has fome prctenfions; 
viz. White Ruilia, in which is the capital of 
Mofcow, and is the old territory of the Roxe- 
Ians ; Black Ruffia^, a part of which^ towards 
Lithuania, belongs to the Poles 5 and Red Riiilia^ 
which is to the weftward of the Borifthenes* 
The form of government in Mufcovy, or 
Ruiiia, in the fixteenth century, was nearly 
the fame with that of Poland. The Boiars, 
like the Polifli nobles, reckoned their riches by 
the number of inhabitants on their lands. The 
huibandmen were all their flaves. The czars 
were frequently chofen by the Boiars 5 but the 
czar iikewife as frequently nominated his own 
fuccefibr, which the kings of Poland never did. 
The ufe of artillery was very little known in 
this part of the tvorid in the fixteenth century^ 
and they were entire ftrangers to military dif- 
cipline ; every Boiar brought his peafants with 
him to the place of rendezvous for the troops^ 
and armed them with arrows, fabres, wooden 
poles tipped with fteel, in the form of pikes^ 
and a few mufkets. They had no field opera- 
tions, no magazines, no hofpitals ; their only 
method of making war was by incurfions, and 
when there was nothing more to plunder, the 
RuiTian boiar, the Poliih ftarofl:, and the Tar- 
tarian mirza, called oft his troops. 

* The names of White RutTia and Black Ruiiia are 
given by different authors to Mufcovy in general. It is 
called JPlute on account of its being covered with fnow in 
the winter ; and BlacK, from its gloomy foreiis, or^ ac- 
cording to Cellarius, from its iron minesj 

Manuring: 
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Manuring the ground^ t-z-noiiig the llochii^ 
and fighting, was the whole of a Jliiiluip/s hie* 
till the time of Peter the Great, and the life of 
three fourths of the inhabitants of the earth. 

The Ruffians, about the middle of the fix-* 
teenth century, made an eaiy conqueft of the 
kingdoms of Cafan and Afrracan from the weak- 
ened T^artars, who were ftiil more undifciplincvl 
than themfelves : but before Peter the Great^ 
they could not make head again ft the Swedes 
on the fide of Finland, as regular troops could 
not fail of having the advantage over them. 
From the time of John Bafilowitz, or Bafilides, 
who conquered Aftracan and Cafan, a part of 
Livonia, PIc&iou, and Novogorod, till czar 
Peter, there happened nothing confiderablc. 

There was a remarkable refemblance between 
this Eafilides and the czar Peter. Both of them 
put their own fons to death. John Bafilides 
fufpedting his fon of a confplracy againft him, 
during the fiege of Plefkou, killed him with 
his fpear; and Peter, who had condemned his 
fon to die, would not fufter him to furvive his 
fentence tho’ he feemed to forgive him 

There 


* Our author feems remarkably fond of conviffing 
princes of filicide. We have already taken notice of this 
circumfiance in another volume, where he treats of the 
death of Don Carlos, fon of Philip 11. of Spain. We do 
not find any reafon to believe that Peter was more guilty 
in this refped- than Philip. His fon, Alexis Perrowitz, 
was fuch a worthlefs prince, that he not only gave a loofe 
to the moll: brutal pslRons, but even i^ormed a confpiracy 
tQ dethrone his father. He eloped from Mufeovy ; and be- 
ing brought back, the czar pardoned him, on condition that 
lie ihould difeover his accomplices, and renounce the fuc- 
ceffion in favour of his brother. Thefe terms he embraced ; 

B 4 and 
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There nre few events in hiflory of a more 
exrr?»ordinsry nature, than that of the filfe 
Dc-rnetrius’s, which dJRvrbed Ruil^.a for fo long 
a lime after ihe death of John Eafilidcs, This 
c/ar left two fons, named Feeder or Theodorej. 
the other Dernctri or Demetrius. Feoder fuc- 
ceeded to the crown ; Demetrius was confined 
in a vilhv^ie named Uglis, together with the 
czarina his mother- lh}e rude manners of that 
coiirt had nor, as yet, adopted the policy of the 
iuh'iin and ancient Greek emperors, to facrifice 
the princes of the blood to the fafety of the 
throne, 'ilie prime mi niftej, named Boris- 
Guncriou, whofe filler Feoder had married, 
perfuaded that prince that he could not efta- 
bli/B his authorit^v but by imitating the Turks 
a r:d r.fi'.i ifinating iris brother. Boris accordingly 
lent an ofiicer to the village, where young De- 
jiictrius v/as brought up, with orders to kill 
him. The clHcer, at his return, faid that he 
had executed his commiiTion, and claimed the 
prernifed reward : Boris, inftead of recompen-»‘ 
f.ng the murderer, ordered him to be llain him« 
felf, in order to fupprefs all proofs of the crime. 
It is faid- that feme time afterwards this fame 
prime minifter poifoned czar Feoder ; but, 
though he was iufpecled of this crime, he ne*** 


and Peter Petro\vitz, the fecond fon, was declared heir 
apparent of the empire. Peter, the father, hiiding t-' ac 
his eldeft fon had not obferved the articles of agreement 
which he had figned, ordered him to be tried by the officers 
©f jihtice and the clergy, who were imanimouily of opi- 
nion that he Was w'-orthy of death. This fenterjce had 
fuch an effect: upon the prince, that he grew flupid and le- 
thargic, and died foon after. 

verthekfs 
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Vertlielefs fuceeeded to the crown of the ^ 
prince whom he had murdered. ^ 

At this time there appeared in Lithuania, a 
young man, w'ho pretended to be the prince pe- 
merrius, who had efcancd from the murderer 
fent to aiTailinate him. - Several pcrfort who had 
feen him with his mother pretended to know 
him again by certain marks. He perfectly re- 
fembled the prince in features and perfen, and 
fhewed a ci'ofs enriched wdth precious frones^ 
which had been tied about the neck of prince 
Demetrius when he was chriilenecL The pa- 
latine of Sandoniir acknowledged him imme- 
diate!}- as the fon of John Bafilides, and the 
true czar A diet of Poland enamiiicd fo- 
lemnly the proofs of his birth ; anfl havin«rr 
found them inconteftible, furniflicd him v/lth ' 
an army to drive out the ufurper Boris 5 and re- 
cover the crown of his anceftors. 

In RuiEaj however, Den-ietrius was looked 
upon as an impoftor, and even a magician c. 
The Rullians could never think that a 
trius, introduced by Polifli Roman catholics., 
and having two Jefuits for his counfellors, could 
be their tr^ue king. The Boiars were fo per- 
fuaded of his being an impoftor, that the czar 


* Tlih Polifn nobleman was Adani Wifnowitzflcj, who 
having ccrrecled Demetrius, known by the name of GriOca, 
this pretended prince flied a flood of tears, telling liis rnafler 
that if he knew his quality he would net treat ]jim in th-at 
manner, TJien he declared himfelf tlie ion of John IJafl- 
lowitz, who had been faved from the perfldy of Eoiis, and 
produced a golden, crofs adorned with precious flones, which 
he faidwas hung round his neck at his baptifm 5 but it was 
the vaivode of Sandomir, who rsifed an amiy in Mg 
favour,. ■ 

E S' ' Boris,: 
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Boris ciyingj they-, without hcfitatioHj placed 
liis ion Boris, a youth of fifteen years of age^ 
on the throne* 

lathe mean time Demetrius conti- 
nued advancing into Ruffia with thePo- 
lifli army. Thole who were difpleafed with 
the Mufcovite government declared in his fa- 
vour. One of the generals of. the Ruilaii 
troops, as foon as he came in prefence of De- 
metrius’s arni}^, cried out, that he was the 
lawful heir to the empire,” and inftantly went 
over to him Vvfith the corps he commanded. The 
revolution foon became complete. Demetrius 
Vvas no longer a magician. The people of 
Mpfeow ran to feize upon young Boris and his 
mother, and dragged them to prifon. Deme- 
r ^ trius was proclaimed czar without any 
contradid'ion. It was proclaimed that 
young Boris and his mother were murdered in 
prifon* It is moft probable, that Demetrius 
caufed them to be put to death., 

Thewndowof John Bafilides, mother to the 
true or falfe Demetrius, had been for a long 
time banifhed into the north of RuiBa; the new 
czar fent to fetch her to court, in a kind of 
chariot,as magnificent as could be had at that timea 
He went feveral miles to meet her on the v/ay, 
and both of them knew each other again, embra- 
cing with a fiood of tears in the prefence of 
all the people, who no longer doubted that De- 
metrius was the true emperor. He rnarried the 
daughter of the palatine of Sandomir, his firft 
protedfor, and this proved his ruin'*. The 

*= He liks'.viie rendered himfelf odious to the 
by encouniging- foreigners, particularly in eftablilliiing a 
^uard comp ofed of French, EngliSi, Germans, andLivoRjans„ 

people 
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people could not bear to behold, without hor- 
xoT^ a catholic emprefs, a court filled vvidi Gran- 
gers, and a church hulk exprefsly for the Jcfuits* 
Demetrius was no longer efteemed a Ruilian- 
In the midft of the diveriions, given on ac- 
count of the czar’s marriage, a Boiar, named 
Zufid, got together a number of con fpira tors,, 
put himfeif at their head, and entered the pa- 
lace with a drawn fabre in one hand and a 
crofs in the other. The Poiifli guard v/cre all 
cut in pieces : Demetrius himfelf was loaded 
with chains. The conq^irstors confronted him 
Vv'itii the czarina, Banlides’s widow, who had 
fo fblemnly acknowledged him as her foil* Th e 
clergy obliged her to take an oath upoii the 
crofs, and to declare whether Demetrius was 
really her fon or not. Then, whether the fear 
of death forced the princefs to take afalfeoath,. 
and overcame nature, or that flie adlually paid 
the homage due to truth, fhe declared^ v/ith a 
flood of tears, that the czar was- not her fon 5 „ 
that the true Demetrius had been really mur- 
dered while a child ; and that Ihe had follo'wed 
example of the reft of the nation, in ac- 
knovvleclging the new czar, in order to revenge 
the death of her fon on the family of his mur- 
derers. It was then faid, that Demetrius was one 
of the common people ; that his true name was 
Grifka Utropoya, and that he had been fonie 
time a monk in a convent in Ruftia. He had 
been reproached before with not being of the 
G-!'eek church, and now he was reproached, 
with being at once a Riiflian peafant and a Greek. ■ 
monk. However that v/as, the chief of the: 
confpirators, Zufki, killed him with his own. 
handj and afeended the throne in his ftead. 

£6- Th&v-' ' 
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Thenewczar^ who had thus fuddenlyieized on 

the crown, fent back to their own country the few 
Poles who had furvived the fiaughter. As he had 
no other right to the throne^ nor any other merit 
but thatorhavingaliairmateclDemetriiiSsthe other 
BoiarSjwho, from his equals, were now become 
his fubjedts, foon fprcad a report abroad, that 
the murdered czar was not an impcftor, but 
the true Demetrius ; and that his mLirderer was 
unworthy of the crown. The name of De- 
metrius was dear to the Ruilians. The chan- 
cellor of him who had been murdered took it 
into bis head to declare, that he was not dead, 
but that be would foon recover of his wounds, 
and appear at the head of his nuthful fubjed's. 

This chancellor travelled all over Mufeovy, 
carrying v»dth him in a litter a young man, 
whom he called Demetrius, and treated as his 
ibvereign. At this name ;i\erc was a general 
hifurrccrion of the people 3 battles \vcre fought 
in the name of this, Demetrius, whom siobody 
faw 5 but the chancellor's part}' being defeated, 
this fecond Demetrius fpen clifappcared. All 
in-aginations were fo impreficd with this nai^, 
t!iat a third Demetrius preiejmed himfelf in Po- 
land, 'vl:o proved more fortvnztc ih:m his pre- 
deceffers had been. He was ui[)po: Led by Si- 
gifrnurid, king\of Polar; d, . and came and be- 
jk'ged tlie tyrant Zuilci in his very capital of 
Jvlofcow, Zvski had fiill in his hands the Vvd- 
covv o? tne hrit Henietiius, and the palatine of 
Sancloinir her father. 1'he third Demetrius 
dCiai.Q'ied her as his M-ifc, and Zuski, who faw 
himfelf clofely fuut up within the city, reftoreci 
the daughter and the father, hoping, perhaps, 
to foften the king of Poland, or ilatrerina- him- 

^ felf 
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felf that the princefs %vould acknowJeage aa 
. impoitor as her hufoand ; but this impoftor was 
vifi'orious. The widow of the firil Demetriiis 
therefore did not hefitate to acknowledge this 
third as her true and lawful hufband 5 and as 
the firfl: had found a mother5 the third as cafily 
found a wife* The father-in-law fwore that 
this was his fon-in-laiv, and the people believed 
it as a truth* The Boiars^ dividA'!' ocjween the 
tyrant Zuski and the impeftory ackinowle'iged 
neither the one nor the cthscr* 1 hey depeded 
Zuskiy and confined him in a coivven:, '.rids 
was a fi.iperf:.:do-..s ncLioa which the Rufliaj'iS 
hadj in common with the c LI Greek churchy 
that a prince who had cncc been n-ade a monk*, 
could never reign afterwards : this fame cuftom 
had formerly crept into the Latin church* 
Zuski appeared no morey and Lemetrius was 
affaffinated ^ at a fcaft by feme Tartars. 

The Boiars then cfered their crown ^ 
to prince JmadifauSu Ton of f igifrmindy 
king of Poland, Ls-cifaus made prepe-atien.s 
to come and receive it, when a iciirvf: D-mc-. 
trius appeared to Jirpete it with. him. This 
perfon pretended thac Gcd had confcantly pre- 
ferx^ed him in the three attempts made upon 
his life, at Uglis by the t>Tant Boris, at Ivlof-. 
cow by* the ufurper Zuski, ajid again by the 
Tartars. He found feveral partiians, who be- 
lieved thefe three miraculous efcapes. The 
city of Pleskou acknowledged him as czan Pie 


^ In revenge for the death of their prince, Kafimowllcb 
whom he had ordered to be drowned. This impoilor was 
hy feme fuppofed to have been a fchoolmaitsr at Socola, 
and by others to have been a Jew, 


fixed 
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fixed his court there for fome yearSj during 
which time the Rufiians, who repented them of 
having* called in the Poles^ drove them out every 
whercj and Sigifmund loft all hopes of feeiiig 
his fon Ladiflaus on the throne of the czars. 
In the midft of thefe troublesj the fon of the 
patriarch Feder Romanow^ v/as placed on that 
throne. The patriarch was a relation, by the 
wife's fide, to czar John Bafilides* His fon, 
Michael Federowitz, that is to fay, the fon of 
Feder, was chcftn czar at feventcer? years of 
ao-e by his father's intereft. All Ruiiia acknow- 
ledged this Federowitz 5 and the city of Plef- 
kou delivered up to him the fourth Demetrius, 
who ended his reign on a gallows. 

There was yet a fifth left : this was the fon 
of the firft who had aftually reigned, and had 
efpoufed the daughter of the palatine of San- 
domir; his mother had conveyed him out of 
Mofeow, when ,fhe went in queft of the third 
Demetrius, in whom fhe pretended to difeover 
her true hufband. She afterwards took refuge 
among the Coffacks with this child, who was 
looked upon as the grandfon of John Bafilides, 
and who might very pofTibly be fo; but as foon 
as Michael Fcderowiiz was fettled on the throne, 
he obliged the Coffacks to deliver up the mother 
and fon, and ordered them both to be drowned. 

It was not expedled that a fixth Demetrius 
would make his appearance; however, a new 
pretender fliewed himfelf at the court of Rufiia, 
under this name, while Michael Federowitz 
reigned in Mufeovy and Ladiflaus in PoIancL 
Some young people, who were bathing with a' 
Coflack of their own age, perceived thele words 
pricked upon his back with the point of a needle,. 
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in RiiiOiaii charafters^ DemetriuSj the fon of 
the czar Demetrius.” This perfon immedi- 
ately paffed for the fame fon of the firil Deme« 
trios who had been drov/ned by the czar Fede*» 
rowitz’s orders. God had worked a miracle 
for his deliverance ^5 he was treated as the 

czar's 


* According to the account given of this young man by 
Moreri, from the Impcjcurs there was no miracle 

pretended ; and this, in all probability, was really the fon 
of Demetrius Griska. The princefs, his mother, being 
far advanced in her pregnancy when her hufoand was 
murdered, and forefeeing that the ufurper's vengeance 
would fall upon the fruit of her womb, prevailed upon a 
ColTack, whofe wife was in the fame lituation, to exchange 
their children ; by which means the Collack’s child palled 
for the fon of Demetrius, and was put to death accordingly. 
The other child being baptized, and marked on the back 
with cbaradlers fignifying bis bitth, was carried away by 
the CoiTack into his own country j where, however, he 
befiowed upon him a good education, in confequence of 
having received a conhderable fum of money from the mo- 
ther, This princefs had, at her death, difclofed to foms of 
her confidents the fecret of the child 5 but (he knew not 
whither the ColTack had retired, and he died fuddenly, 
without having made Demetrius acquainted with the ftory 
of bis birth. Chance, however, difeovertd him, in the 
little town of Samburg, twelve miles from Lovemburg, in 
Black Ruilia. The marks on his back being perceived in 
the bath, he was acknowledged by John Nicholas Daniel- 
euski, treafurer of the kingdom, who fent him in a proper 
equipage to the court of Uladiftaus IV, king of Poland, 
At the death of this king, he retired to Sweden, where 
thinking hirnfclf notakogeLherfafe, he removed to the court 
o£ Kolkein, where he met whh an hofpitable’ reception. 
This prince having fent two ambalTadors to Mufeovy, one 
of them, called Burchman, borrowed in his mafter’s name, 
a coniiderable fum of money, from the grand duke of Muf- 
cov\ ’s treafurer. A .Runian fafiorat Lubeck gave the duke 
of Holkem to uridcrkaiid ,^ba{ the debt kiouid be cancelled 
if he would deliver Demamu tiie czar. The duke could 

not 
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czar’s {on at Ladiilaus’s court, and was made ufe 
of to excite new troubles in Ruilia. But his 
proteclcr Ladiflaus dying, he loft all hopes of 
fucceeding, and retired into Sweden, and from 
thence to Holftein. Unhappily for him the duke 
of Holftein having fent an ambafTador to the 
court of Mofcow, in order to fettle a trade for 
Perfian filks, the ambalTador, inftead of fuc- 
ceeding in his ncvociaticn, ran greatly in debt 
at Me -row ; and ihe duke of Holftein, to pro- 
cure a diicharge of this debt- delivered up this 
laid Deroetriao, who was quartered alive. 

'Fheie adventures, which found fabulous, 
and yet are very true, never happen arnong a 
civilized people, who have a regular form of 
governrrient. The czar Alexis, fon of P.richr.cl 
Fedcrevvitz, and grandfon to the patriarch Feder 
Roinancw, who was crowned in 1645, is 
fcarcc-ly known in Europe, urdefs by being fa- 
ther of Peter the Great. 

Riiiha, till the time of Peter the Great, con- 
tinued aliTioif unkno\^-n to the fouthern nations 
of Europe- and plunged in a miferable defpo- 
tifm cf the prince over the Bciars, and of the 
Boiars over the peafants. What are at preftnt 
complained of as abufts among clvillzec nations 
would have been divine laws for the 
There are ftnie regulations which excite the 
murmurs of our merchants and maniifadburers; 
but in all the northern couritrics it was very 
rare to have a bed ; the people in general lay 


Kot refill: this teniptation : and the prince was fent By fea to 
MofeoWj where he fufFered death. His head and members 
were fixed upon poks before the c?Stk^ and his body 
devoured by dogs* 

Upon--' 
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upon the boards, which the better fort covered 
with a fort of coerfe cloth, which ^they bought 
at forei,e:n fairs, or v/kh the skin of fome 
wild or do-ncfric animal. 

When the earl of Carlifie went ambaiTador 
from Charles IL of England, in 1663, to. 
PrIcTcovj, he travelled through the whole .Ruf- 
fian empire, from the port of Archangel in Po- 
land, and every •■/■•here met with the fame ciif- 
toms, and that general poverty Vvdiich luch a 
cuftom pi-e-fi.ippof::s, while the court fcone 
with gold and in a rude fplendor. 

An inhabitant of Crim Tartary, or a Cof- 
fack on the banks of the Don, reduced to the 
favage life of a Ruifan fubjedh, was far more 
happy than him, fince he was free and at liber- 
ty to go where he pleafed, whereas a Rufiian 
was forbid to go out of the country under pain- 
of death. You wii- find By the hifrory of 
Charles XIL of Sweden,, and that of czar 
Peter, ^ therein included, how prodigious a 
difference half a century has produced in this 
empire. Thirty ages would not have erfedfed 
what Peter did by travelling only a fey/ years. 


CHAP, 
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Of the Ottoman Empire in the feventeenth 
Century, The fiege of Cawdia, falls 
Meiliah, 


A fter the death of Selim II. the Otto- 
mans maintained their fuperiority in Eu- 
rope and Afia. They even extended their fron- 
tiers under Amurath III. whofe generals took 
o ^ Raab in Hungary on one lide, and Tibris 
in Perfia on the other. The JaniflarieSs 
who were fo formidable to their enemies, were 
nolefs fo to their matters : but Amurath fliewcd 
them that he was worthy to be their com- 
mander. They came to him one day to de- 
mand the head of the tefterder, or high trea- 
furer. They had already gathered in a tumul- 
tuous manner, at the inner door of the fera- 


glio, and even threatned the fultan himfelf^ 


Amurath then ordered the doors to be flung 
open, and followed by all the officers of his fe- 
raglio, he ruflied upon them with his fabre in 
his hand, put feveral of them to death, and the 
reft fled, and difperfed of their own accord : 
j and this- haughty militia afterwards 
flood quiet fpedfators of the execution 
of the principal mutineers. But what foldiers 
are thole who drive their matters to the necef- 
fity of fighting them ? It was poffible at times 
to iupprefs, but they never could be fubjected, . 
difciplined, or abolifhed, and frequently took’ 
upon them the difpofal of the empire, 

Mahomet III. Amurath’s fon, defcrved more 
than any other fultan, that the Janifiaries Ihould 


ex- 
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exercife upon him the right they had arrogated 
to themfelves of giving lavv^s to their mafters# 
He began his reign by firarigiing nineteen of 
his brothers, and ordering twelve of his father s 
wives, whom he fufpetSled of being with cnild, 
to be drowned. Scarce a muniiur w^as heard 
in the nation, and none but the weak fuffered. 
This monfter of cruelty had a glorious and 
faccefsful reign. He proLecied Tranfylv^ania 
againfi: the emperor Rodolph IL who quitted 
the care of his dominions and the empire ; he 
laid Hungary wafte, and took Agria in perfon, 
in fight of the archduke Matthias ; and through- 
out his horrid reign maintained the grandeur of 
the Ottoman empire. 

During the reign of his fon Achmet I. from 
1603, to 1631, everything went to ruin. The 
Turks were continually beaten by Sha AfabaSji 
the great king of Perlia, who took frorn them 
Tauris, the ancient theatre of the Turkifh and 
Perfian wars ; drove them out of all their con- 
quefts, and freed Rodolph, Matthias, and Ferdi- 
nand II. from their fears. He fought for the Chri- 
ftians without knowing it. Achmet concluded a 
ihameful peace in 1615 with the emperor Mat- 
thias, by which he reftored him Agria, Caniia, 
Peft, and Alba Regalis, which his anceilors 
had conquered. Thus it is that fortune bal- 
lances the events of the world. Thus you have 
feen the Turks checked in the progrefs of their 
victories over the empire and Venice, by UiTum 
Cailan and Sophi Ifmael, and Conftantinoplc 
favecl by the Tartar Tamerlane. 

What paffed after Achmeps death fufficiently 
fiiews us, that the Turkifh government is not 
that ablolute monarchy which has been repre- 

fented 
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fen ted to us by biftoriaiis. as the irrefiftible law 
of defpotifm. This poVv^er is^ in tHe hands of 
the ildta*', like a two-edged fword, which 
wounds its mafter if too weak to manage ir» 
The empire was frequently, as count Marfiiili 
obferves, a military democracy, which is ftill 
worfe than arbitrary power. The order of fuc- 
ceflion was uncertain. The Janifiaries and the 
divan did not chufe Achmet’s ion Oiman for 
1617 ^ peror, b u t Mu f: apl'i a * the' b ro - 

^ ther of Achniet. In lefs than two 
months they were tired of Aiuirapha, whom 
they declared incapable of reigning, a-icl threw 
into prifoii ; after w^hich they proclaimed his 
young nephew, Ofman, emperor, who w^as only 
twelve years of age, in whofe name they reigned, 
Muftapha had ftill a party_, though a -priibncr. 
His faftion perfuaded the Janifiaries that young 
Ofman had entertained a defign of reducing 
their number % thereby to weal:cn their potver. 

Their pretence for mutinying was the Tultan’s defign 
to leave Conftantinople, and make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He bad adlually begun to fend his tents and treafures over 
into Afia, when the Jani/Taries affembUng at the feragUo, 
called out for the fultan. On his appearing and asking the 
caufe of this tumult, they told him he fhould not quit the 
city, and they demanded the heads of the prime vizir and 
others, as enemies to the government. Next day the vizir 
endeavouring to expoftulate with them was cut in pieces. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Engiilh ambaffador at Confl'antinople, 
had defired this vizir, whofe name was Delauir. to recom- 
mend him to the proce^ion of the Kaimacan, or governor 
of the city, in cafe he (the vizir) fliould attend the fultan in 
his pilgrimage. To this requeft Delauir anfwered, “ Give 
ypurfelf no trouble, I ihall leave one of my legs behind at 
your fervice.” Accordingly the predidlion was verified ; 
for in ^ few days one of his legs was adiually hung up 
in the Hippodrome, near the houfe of the Englifii am- 
bafiador, 

Oa 
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On this pretext Ofman was depofedand 
iiiut up in the feven towers, whither the 
grand vizir Daoiit went in perfonand murdered 
his fovereign. hluitapha was a fecond time 
taken from his priibn, acknowledged fovereign, 
and at the end of twelve months depofed again, 
hy the fame janiflaries, who had twice cholen 
hail emperor* Never had prince been treated 
with fuch ignominy fmce the time of Vitellius. 
He was led through the ftreets of Confranti- 
nople on an afs, expofed to the infults of t:ie 
populace, then carried back to the feven towers, 
and there ftrangled. 

Under Amurath IV. furnamed Gall the In- 
trepid, every thing again aflumed a new face. 
He made himfelf refpcdbed by the Taniffaries, by 
employing them againfl: the Perlians, and lead- 
ing them in pcrfon to battle. He took Erzerom 
from the Perfians. Ten years afterwards he 
made himfelf maflrer of Bagdat by affault, which 
was the ancient Seieucia, capital of Me- 
fopotamia, now called Diarbeck, and 
which together with Erzerom, has ever fmce 
continued with the T arks. The Perhans then 
thought that they had no other way of fecuring 
their frontiers but by laying v/afte upwards of 
thirty leagues of their own country beyond 
Bagdat, and making a barren foiitude of the 
niofi fruitful tract of all Periia. Other nations 
defend tlieir frontiers by fortreiles^ the Per- 
fians have defended theirs by deferts. 

At the fame time that Amurath made him- 
felf mafter of Bagdat, he fent forty thoufand 
men to the affiftance of the great mogul Shah- 
Jehan againft his fon Aurengzeb, Had this 
torrent, which overflowed Alia, fallen upon Ger- 
5 ‘ many,,. 
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at that time invaded by. the Swedes and 
French, and rent in pieces at home, that em- 
pire would have run the rifk of loftng the glory 
of never having been fubdued. 

The Turks acknowledge that this viftorious 
fultan had no other good quality but his courage j 
that he was cruel, and that his cruelty was 
hightened by his debauchery; a debauch of 
wine put an end to his life, and diflionoured 
his memory. . 

His fon Ibrahim, who fucceeded him, had 
the fame vices, and was a weak prince, and 
wholly void of courage: yet it was in his 
reign that the Turks conquered the ifland of 
Candia, and that nothing remained for them 
to take but the capital and fome few ftrong 
places, which held out for twentj'-four years. 

This ifland, fo famous in antiquity for its 
laws, its arts, and even its fables, had been 
once before taken by the Mahometan Arabs, 
at the beginning of the ninth century, who 
built the city of Candia, which afterwards gave 
its name to the whole ifland. They were dri- 
ven out by the Greek emperors about eighty 
years afterwards ; but in the time of the cru- 
fade, when the Latin princes, who had entered 
into a league to defend Conftantinople, invaded 
the Greek empire inftead of protefling it, 
the Venetians were rich enough to purchafc 
this ifland, and fortunate enough to keep it. 

An adventure of an extraordinary and fome- 
what romantic kind, firft drew the Ottoman 
arms upon Candia. Six Mai tefe galleys hav- 
ing taken a large Turkifli man of war, came 
to anchor with tlieir prize in a fmall port in 
the ifland, called Califmene, It W£is faid that 

' one 
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one of the grand fignor’s fons was on board the 
TurkiHi fliip. What gave fome ground to believe 
this report v/as^, that the Kiflar aga, or chief of the 
black euauchs, iittendcd by feveral officers of the 
feraglioy was on board of this ftiip, and that 
there was a child whom he ferved with great 
care and refpefl:. This eunuch was flain in the 
engagement ; the officers who furvived affirmed^ 
that this child belonged to the fultan Ibrahims 
and that his mother was fending him into 
Egypt. He v/as a long time treated at Malta 
as the fultan’s fon, in hopes of a ranfom pro- 
portionable to his birth : however, the fultan 
never offered any ranfom for him, either be- 
caufe he thought it beneath him to treat with 
the knights of Malta, or that the prifoner v/as 
not really his fon 5 upon which this pretended 
prince was flighted by 'the Maltefe, and at 
length became a friar of the Dominican order, 
and was a long time known by the name of the 
Ottoman father. The Dominicans have ever 
fmce boafted of having had the fon of a fultan 
in their order. 

The Porte not being able to revenge itfelf 
upon the Maltefe, who from their inacceffible 
rocks defied all the Ottoman force, let fall the 
weight of its wrath upon the Venetians, ac- 
cufmg them of having infringed the treaty of 
peace, by fuffering the Maltefe to bring their 
prize into their harbour* The Turkiih fleet 
made a defeent upon Candia, took Canea, and 
in a fliort time almoft all the reft of the ^ 
ifland. ' ^^45 

Ibrahim had no lhare in this event* The 
greateft things have been fometimes done under 
the weakeft princes* The Janiffaries were ab- 

folute 
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■folute mafters of the empire in Ibrahim's reign ; 

■ and if they made conquefts they were for them- 
■felves and the ftate, and not for him. At 
length he was depofed by fentence of the mufti 
.and the divan. The Turkife empire was 
then'a downright democracy^; tor after having 
Aut up the fultan in his women’s apartments^ 
they proclaimed no other emperor, but the ad- 

■ miniftration was carried on in the name of the 
fultan, though he no longer reigned. 

Our hiilonans pretend to tell us that Ibra« 
‘him was ftrangled by four mutes, from the faiie 
:iuppofition, that mutes are employed in ex- 
ecuting the bloody orders of the feragiio 5 .but 
they are only kept as buffoons or dwarfs, and 
never employed in any ferious matters f. We 
mull therefore look upon this ftory only as a 
romantic relation : the l\irki£h annals rake no 
notice how he died ; it was a fecret of the fe - 
ragiio. The many falfe ftories which have 
been told us concerning' the government of 
Turky, which is fo near to us, is fuficient to 
make us doubly cautious with regard to our 
belief of ancient hi ftory. How can we hope to 
learn any thing certain concerning the ancient 


* Or rather a trae anarchy. Democrncy is a o: 

government, in which the eieftion of ningiilrale.-- 
t>pon the fuflVages of ail the people*, but ihis was by no 
means the cafe at Conflantinople, where the fuican wa* 
elevated and depofed by a fet of armed banditti. 

f We wifli our author had given Ins reafons for con- 
tradifling the whole flream of hiflory with refpefl to mutes. 
The circumflance of Ibrahim's being ftrangled by mutes 
is 'related by St. Paul Rycaut, who refided a long time in 
Torky, and therefore may be fuppofed to have been ac- 
quainted with the cuftoms of the country, 

■Scy* 
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Scythians, Gomarians, and Celtcs, yv'hcn , we 
are fo badly iiiforir.ed of what pa-'i'es ."Ound 
about us ? This may convince us that we ought 
to confine oiunelves to public events in the 
hlfiory of nations, and not wafle our time in 
fn:itle(s refearches into private circumfiancci, 
which are not Lrruulrd.tte-i to us by ocular or 
well vouched teitioiony. 

By a fingular fatality, this peried, ^ which 
proved fo fatal to Ib-uhinw was the lame to 
almoft all kings. The throne of Germany 
w^as fnakeu by the famous thlrry years v;ar ; 
France was laid wirfire by its civil broils, and 
the mother of Lewis XiV. ••■■ns oliiged to fly 
with lier children Trom her capital. Charles L 
-was put to death in London by bis own fi!!'- 
jedfs. Philip IV. of Spain, after having loft all 
his pofTeifions in Aiia, loid Portugal jikewiflu 
The beginning of the feventeenth century was 
the time of iif-: - |:i--Ts from one end of the world 
to the other. Lngland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were fubdued by Cromwell. A rebel, nan-ie\i 
Liftching, obliged the laft emperor of the Ci>i- 
nefe race to firangle his wife, his children, and 
himfelf, and opened the empire of China to 
the TartaWan conquerors. Aurengzeb i'evolted 
agaiiift his father in Mooulfran, left him to 
languifli in prifon, and enjoyed the fruits of 
his crimes in peace. The grcatcTt of ail tyrants, 
Mulei-Ifmaei, exercifed the moft iliocking- cru- 
. eldes throughout the empire of Morocco. 
Thefe two ufurpers, Aurcngzeb and Mvdei- 
ifniacl, lived the Icnu-efi and rnofr happily of all 
the kings of the earth. Each of their ex- 
ceeded an hundred years. Cromwell, v/ho was 
as wicked as iheiiifelves, did not live fo lon.^5 
VoL. VL F' but 
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but he reigned and died in peace. In rminiiig 
through the hiftory of the worlds we find weak- 
ncfs punifhed^ and powerful villainy fortunate ; 
and the iiniverfe one yaft fcene of rapine left 
to chance. 

To return to the of Candia 5 it refembled 
that of Troy, Sometimes the city was in 
danger from the Turks, and fometimes the 
Tuiks were pent up themfelves in Canea, which 
they had made their magazine of arms. The 
Venetians never gave greater infrarices of their 
courage and refoliition ; they feveral times de- 
feated the Turkifa fleets. St. Mark's treafury 
was exhiiufted in raifing troops. The troubles 
of the feraglio, and the irruptions of the Turks 
into Hungary, made the expedition agairifi: Can- 
dia to go on but fiowly for a time j but it was 
never wholly interrupted. At length, in the 
year 1667, Achmet Cuprcgli, or Kiuperli, 
grand vizir to Mahomet IV.ai'.d fon to a grand 
vizir, laid regular fiege to Caiidia, which was 
defended by the captain- general Francefco Mo- 
ron ui, and St. Andre Montbrun, a French 
officer, to Vv^hom the fenate had given the com- 
mand of its land-forces. 

This city would never have been taken, had 
the chriil'ian princes in any degree imitated the 
example of Lewis XIV. who in 1669 fent be- 
tween fix and feven thoufand men to its aifift- 
ance, under the command of the duke of Beau- 
fort and the duke of Ncaillcs. The port of 
Candia was always open j fo that there was no- 
thing to do but to fend over forces fufficient to 
refi!: the Janiffaries. The duke of Beaufort, 
the faine who during the time of the fronde 
aded a part rather more ftrange than iiluftrious, 

went 
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went to attack the Turks in their trenches, at 
the head of the French nobility : but a 
zine of powder and granades happening to blow 
up in the trenches, fruftrated this attempt. The 
French ihii’kint: that the ground was under- 
mined beneath them, fled in difcider, and were 
clofciy purfued by the Turks. The duke of 
Beaufort v/as killed in this afhi&n, with feveral 
other French oflicers of difl:in{Si:ion. 

Lewis XiV. though in alliance wdtb the Ot- 
toman empire, openly amlhed the Venetians, 
and a-nerwards the Geniians, againft this em- 
pire, without the Turks feeming to be much 
dilpleafed at it. It is not knovrn what reafoa 
this monarch had for recalling his troops after- 
wards from Caudia. The duke of Noailles, 
v/ho had the command of them after the death 
of the duke of Beaufort, was perfuaded that 
the place could not hold out againll the I'urkso 
I'he captain-general Francefco Morofini, who 
had ‘hibined this famous liege fb long, might 
have quitted the rub'cd city without capitii- 
‘.•nd have retired by fea, of which he 
uu-fler : but by capitulating, he fiili 
kept pofleiiion of fbme places in the ifard for 
his republic, and the capituLition was at the 
mmc 'tiir^e a treaty of peace. The vizir, 
Achmet Ciiprogli, flaked all his glory and that 
of the Ottoman empire on taking Candia. 

A peace th-n was concliidcd between the 
vizir and hlorciinl ; and the city of Candia, re- 
duced to a heap of afaes, and with only twenty 
fick ChriiHans remaining in it, was given up 
to the Turks. Never had the Chriiuians made 
a more honourable capitulatioii with the Ma- 
hometans ; nor never were articles more exaSly 
F 2 ob- 
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cbferved by conquerors. Morofini was allowed 
to carry off all the artillery which had teen 
brought into Candia fmce the commencement 
of the fiege. The vizir furnlGied boats for con-- 
V eying thofe citizens who could not find room 
on board the Venetian veflels. He likewife 
prefented the burgher who brought him the 
keys of tlie town with a purfe of five hundred 
fequins ^'5 and two hundred more to thofe who 
acccnipanied him. The Turks and the Vene- 
tians vifited each other like friends and neigh- 
bours, till the day the latter left the ifiand. 

Cuprogli, the conqueror of Candia, was one 
of the bell: generals and greatefl: miniiters in 
Europe 5 and at the fame time a juft and hu- 
mane man. He acquired immortal reputation 
in this long fiege, at v/hich, by the account of 
the Turks themfelves, they loft two hundred 
thr.ufand men. 

l^he, Mcrofini’s, (for there were four of that 
name in the befieged town,) the Cornaro’s, the 
Gluftiriiani's, the Benzoni’s, the marc.uis of 
St. Andre Montbrun, and the marquis of Fron- 
tenac rendered their names illuftrious through- 
out Europe. It is not without reafen that 
this w^ar has been compared to that of Troy., 
7 'he grand vizir had a Greek about him who 
deferved the firname of UlylTes ; he was called 
Payanotes. Prince Canternir tells us that this 
Greek brought the council of Candia to capitu- 
late bv a i'lratagern worthy of Uiyfies. The 
beflegc.(l were in daily expedfation of fome 
fnips from France with provifions. Payanotos 


^ A feqnin is a c:old coin, value about nine fiiillings 
feven-pence o: our Englifli money, 

made 
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made feveral of the Turkiili fliips hoifc French 
colours, and fent them out to fea in the rh^ht 
time, the next day they failed back into the 
road where the Ottoman fleet was lying, who 
received them with a general fhout of joy. 
Payanotos, who was treating with the council 
of war of Candia, perfuaded them that the 
French king had deferred the republic, in favour 
of the Turks, whofe ally he was ; and this ftra- 
tagem haftened the capitulation. 1 'he captain- 
general Morofini was accufed in open fen ate of 
having betrayed the republic. However, lie was 
defended as firongly as he was accufcd. Keis 
is another conformity between this ftate and 
the antient republics of Greece and Rome, 
efpecially the latter. Morofini fuffinciently 
cleared his charaftsr afterwai-ds by taking 
Peloponnefjs, now called the Morea, from 
the Turks, a conquefl: which Venice enjoi’ed 
but a very Abort time. This great man died 
doge, and left behind him a reputation which 
will lafl: as long as the republic, which he fo 
eminently ferved. 

Of SABBATZi-SEri, who, aflumed the Cha- 
racier of Messiah. 

D U RI N G the war of Candia there hap- 
pened an event among the Turks which 
attracted the attention of all Europe and Alla. 
A general rumour had prevailed, founded on 
idle curiofity, that the year 1666 was to be the 
epoch of a great revolution. in the world. This 
opinion took its rife from the myftical number 
666, which is found in the Revelations. Never 
"was the attempt of Anti-Chrift fo univerfal. 

F ^ 'TU- 
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The Jev/s on their fide pretended that this 
was the year in which their Meihah was to 
be born. 

A Jew of Smyrna named Sabbatei-Sevi^ a man 
of tolerable learning, and fon to a rich broker 
of the Englifh factory, took advantage of this 
general prepolTeiiion, and declared himfelf to 
be the Melilah. He was eloquent, had an en« 
gaging figure, afredlied great modefty, preached 
up lattice, delivered himfelf with the air of an 
oracle, and declared every where that the full- 
nefs of time was come. He travelled at firfe 
into Greece and Italy. He ran away with a 
Young girl at Leghorn, whom he brought with 
him to Jeriifalem, where he began to harangue 
his brethren. One of his difciples, called Na- 
than, otFcred to act the part of Elias, while 
ihhbatci ailumed the characLcr of the Meffiah. 
1 'hefc tvro reformed the iynagogue at Jerufalem. 
Kachan explained the prophets, and clearly 
proved that before the end of the year the ful- 
tan vrouid be dethroned, and Jerufalein become 
the rnlftrefs of the world. All the Jews of 
Syria became profelytes to them. The fyiia- 
gogues refounded with the ancient predifVions : 
tliey relied upon the words of Ifaiah, Arife 
Jerufalem, arife in thy itn~ngi;h and in thy glory ^ 
there feall be no more uncircumcifed nor im- 
pure perfons among you.” All the Rabbins 
had this pafiage in their mouths : Thither 

ihall your brethren be fent for from all parts of 
the world to Jeruialem, even to the holy moun- 
tain ; they fhali come in chariots, and In litters, 
and on mules, and in waggons/' In fliort, an 
hundred of the like fentences, which v/ere re- 
peated by the women and children, kept up 

thefe 
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tbefe idle hopes. There \Tas not 21 fjrigle Jew 
but made preparations for loclgirig; in nis houre 
one of the old ten tribes vvhich had been dd- 
perfed 5 and the prepolTeiiion was fo iirong, 
that thefe people every where neglecl:ed their 
trade^ and kept in readinefs to make a journey 
to Jerufilem. 

Nathan made choice of twelve perfons in 
Damafciis, to prefide over the twelve tribes. 
Sabbatei-Sevi took a journetJ- to Smyrna, to 
faew himfelf to the brethren there. During'his 
refidence in that Nathan wrote to him in 
this ftile : ^^King of kings, lord of lords, when 
fhall we be v/orthy to lie -dovvii in the fliadow 
of your afs ? I proftrate myfeif to be trampled 
beneath the f-)Ie of your feet.” Sabbatei de- 
pofed certain dodlors of the law, who refufed 
to own him, and placed others more tracLibie 
in their room. One of the inoft violent of his 
enemies, called Samuel Per.nia, was publicly 
converted to him, and acki-cwlcdged him to be 
the Ion of God. Sabbutei having one daypre- 
fented himfelf before the cadi of Smyrna, with 
a croud of his followers, every one afHrrnea that 
they faw a column of fire between him and the 
cadi. Some few miracles of the fame nature 
confirmed the authority of his miffion. Several 
Jews brought their gold and jewels, and laid 
them at his feet. 

The hafiiaw of Smyrna refolved to have 
him icized 5 but Sabbatei departed for Con- 
ftantinople with the moft zealous of his difciplcs. 
The grand vizir, Cuprogli, w’ho was then let- 
ting out for the iiege of Candia, Tent to take 
him out of the flip that was carrying him over 
to Qonftantinople, and ordered him to be thrown 
E 4 into 
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into prifon. The Jews eahly obtained entrance 
into the prifon by paying for it, as is the cuftom 
in Turky, and came in crouds to proftrate 
ihcmfelves at his feet, and klis his chains* He 
fpent his time in preaching to, exhorting, and 
bleiling them, vrithcut utteri.ig the leail com- 
plaint. 'Fhe Jevcs of Confrajitinople, perfuaded 
that the coining of the Mchkh would abolifh 
all dehtf, icihkd to pay their creditors. The 
iingliih merchants of Galata rethought thern- 
feives of paving a viiit .o Sabbatei in his prifon, 
and tola him, that as king of the Jews it be- 
]io\-ed him to order his iulijects to pay their 
debts. Sabbatei thereupon wrote in tlic-fo terms 
to thole who were complained againfr. To 
you who lyait for the folvaticn of If':-:!, 


diltharge your iawhil debts, otherwiie you fhaJl 
not partake of our joy, nor enter with us into 
our kingdom.” 

Sabbatei’s prifon vvas entirdy fdlcd with thofe 
who came to vrerfeip him» The Jews began 
to ndfe fome diilurbanccs in Confcantinople. 
The people verc in genera! very much dif- 
picaibd tvitb Aiahcn.et IV. It was feared that 
the prediddon of the Jews would cccadon feme 
ccriurc;:o:;s. It foemed iilccly that fo flriT 
a govern mint: as that of the Turl.c tvosild 
liax'e put any perfon to death who had called 
i'irnfolf kin^; of Ifrael : however, they con- 
tented thernfolves with removing Sabbatei to the 
cahlecf the Dardanells. The Jews at that time 
thought it Vv-as not in the power of man to take 
a wav his life. 

His fame bad reached into all the countries 
of Europe ; he was received at the Dardanelli 
by deputies from the Jews of Poland, Germany, 

Lea.- 
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Leghorn, Venice, and Amfterdam, who pajed 
dearly for permfllion to kifs his feet, and this 
is probably what faved his life. The Kol/ 
Land was quietly divided by him and his fol- 
lowers in the prifon. At length the noife of 
his, miracles was fo great, that fultan Mahomet 
had a curiofity to fee this man, and put foms 
queftions to him himfelf. Accordingly this king 
of the Jews was brought to the feraglio. The 
fulfan alked him in the Turkijtti language, If 
he was the Meiiiahf’ Sabbarei modcfcly replied,, 
He was/’ But as he fpoke the Turkifc lan- 
guage very incorrecdy, Mahomet told him 
that He fpoke very badly for a Mefliah, who 
ought to have the gift of tongues/^ Doft 
thou perform miracles, continued the fuJtan V* 
“ Sometimes, anfwered Sabbatei/^ Well then, 
faid the emperor, let him be inftantly dripped 
naked, befhall be placed as a mark for my Icfiog- 
lans to flioot their arrows at; and if he is in- 
vulnerable, we will acknowledge him astheMef- 
fiah/’ Sabbatei bearing this, immediately fell 
upon his knees, and confeffed that this was a 
miracle which exceeded his power. He then 
had his choice of being impaled alive, or of turn- 
ing Muirulman, and going publicly to rnofque. 
He was rxOt long hefitating, but inflantly em- 
braced the T urkifli religion. FIc then declared 
that he had been fent to fuhftitute the Turkifh 
religion in room of the Jcwifli, according to tlie 
ancient prophecies. Notwithfianding ihis, the 
Jews of the more difcnt parts continoed to be- 
lieve in' hi 'n for a long time ; and this fccnc, 
v/hich pa-Ted without any blooufned, encreafed 
the fiaarnc and conmuon cf this nation, 

F 5 
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Some time after the Jews had met with this 
difgrace in the Ottoman empire, the Chriftians 
of the Latin church underwent a mortification of 
a different kind : they had hitherto always kept 
poffeiTion of the holy fepulchre at Jerufalem, by 
means of the money they were fiipplied with by 
feveral of the princes of their communion, efpe- 
cially the king of Spain, But that Payanotos, 
who had concluded the treaty for the delivery of 
Candia, obtained of the. grand vizir, Achmet 
Cuprogli, that the Greek church (hould thence- 
forwards have the cuflody of all the holy places 
about Jerufalem. The religious of the Latin 
church oppofed this by formal procefs. The af- 
fair pleaded firff before the cadi of Jerufalern, 

and afterwards in the great divan of Conftanti- 
nople, who declared the pretenfion of the Greek 
church to be juflly founded, as Jerufalem had 
been within its diftridt before the time of the 
cru fades. The pains the Turks took to enquire 
into the claims and rights of their chriffian fub- 
jedfs, and the permiffion they gave them of 
cxercifing their religion in the very place where 
it was firft formed, is a very ffrlking example 
of a government at once cruel and indigent. 
When the Greeks attempted, in virtue <^ the 
icntence of the divan, to enter into pofieilion, 
thefe very Latins made refiftance, and fome 
lives were lofi: on the occafion. The govern- 
ment puniflied no one with death : a frefh 
proof of the humanity of the vizir Cuprogli, 
v.'ho let feveral examples that have feldom been 
followed. One of his predeceiiors in 1638, 
ordered the famous Greek patriarch of Con- 
ihuuinople, Cyril, to be ftrangled upon the 
2 re- 
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repeated coroplalnts of thofe of his church, l he 
mildnefs or cruelty of an adminifl-TaLion cvcTy 
where depends upon the character of thofe who. 
govern ». . 




CHAP. CLXI. 

Progress of the TURKS. Thp Siege 
of VIENNA., 


^”^HE torrent of the Ottoman power dici 

A not Oiily overfpread Gandia and the ii]and.s, 
belonging to the Venetian republic, but it like- 
wife frequently penetrated into Poland and 
Huiigary. The fame Mahomet IV. who had 
taken Candia by his grand-viiir, marched in. 
perfon agalnil the Poles, under pretence of pro- 
teclingtheCoffacks, v/ho had been ill-treated by 
them. lie took from them the Ukraine, Podo-.- 
Jia, Wolhinia,. and the city of Kaminiek^ and; 
would not make peace with them till. 
they had agreed to pay him an annual 
tribute of twenty thoufand crowns, from which: 
John Sobiefki foon afterwards fet them free. 

The Turks had fuftbred Hungary to breathe- 
during the thirty years war which overturned 
Germany. From the year 1541 they had been 
in pofreOiOR of both fides the Danube, to Bud a,, 
inclufiveiy.. The conquefts of Amuralh IV. in 
Perfia had prevented him from turning his arms 
towards Germany. All Tranhlvania belonged 
to princes whom the emperors Ferdinand iL 
and IIL were obliged to keep fair with, and 
F 6 who, 
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who were tributaries to the Turks. What re-* 
niiiineci of Hungary enjoyed its liberty. It was 
not fo in the time of the emperor Leopold : Up- 
per Hungary and Tranfilvania were the theatres 
of revolutions^ wars, and devaftation. 

Of all the people who have paffed under our 
review in the courfe of this hiftory^ none ap“ 
pear to have been more miferable than the Hun- 
garians. Their country, which was depopu- 
lated, poor, and diftradted between the catholic 
and proteftant fa£lions, and feveral others^ 
was at the fame time over-run by the armies 
of the Turks and the empire. It is faid that 
Ragotiki, prince of Tranfilvania, was the nrfi: 
caufe of all thefe misfortunes ; he was a tribu- 
tary to the Porte, and by refufing to pay his 
tribute, drew the Ottoman arms upon him. 
I'he emperor Leopold fent a body of troops to 
oppofe the T urks, under the command* of Mon- 
tecuculli, who was afterwards rival to the famous- 
7'urcnne. Lewis XIV. likewife fent fix thou- 
iand men to the afliftance of the emperor of 
Germany, his natural enemy. They had a 
fliare in the famous battle of St, Go- 
thard, in which Montecuculli beat the 
Turks. But, notwithftanding this vidlory, the 
^ g Ottoman empire made an advantageous 
^ peace, by wdiich it kept Buda, and even 
Neuhaufei and Tranfilvania. 

The Hungarians, after being delivered from 
the Turks, endeavoured in the next place to 
defend their liberties again ft the emperor Leo- 
pold, who refpefted no privileges but thofe of 
his own crown. New troubles now broke 
forth: young Emeric Tekeli, a Hungarian 
Bobiemai), who had the blood of his friends 

and 
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relations to revenges which had been Ihed 
by the court of Viennay prei^ailed on that part 
of Hungary which was under the dominion of 
the emperor Leopold to revolt, and put him-* 
felf under the protedlon of fultan Mahomet IV, 
who made him king of Upper Hungary. The 
Ottoman Porte at that time gave four crowns 
to Chriftlan princeSs namely, thofe of Upper 
Hungary, Tranfilvania, Walachia, and Mol- 
davia. 

The blood of the Hungarian noblemen of 
Tekeffs party, which had been fpllt by the 
hands of the common executioner at Vienna, 
had well nigh coft Leopold and his family the 
lofs of Vienna and Auftria. Cara Muflapba, 
who fucceeded Achmet Cuprogli as prime-mi- 
nifter, was ordered by Mahomet IV. to attack 
the emperor, under pretence of revenging Te- 
keli. The fultan him felf came and afiembled 
his army in the plains of Adrianopolis, which 
was one of the moft numerous that the Turks 
had ever fent into the field. It confifted of up- 
wards of one hundred thoufand regular troops, 
about thirty thoufand Crim-Tartars, which, 
together with the volunteers, thofe who ferved 
the artillery, thofe who had care of the bag- 
gage and provifions, the workmen of all kinds, 
and thefervants, made in all full three hundred 
thoufand men. The whole kingdom of Hun- 
gary was hardly fufiicient to furnifli provifions 
for this multitude. Cara Miiftapha met with 
no oppofition in his march, and ad-, j . r 
vanced without refiftance to the very ® 

gates of Vienna, and immediately / 3“ 

laid fiege to the city. 

Count 
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Count Staremberg, who was governor of tne 
cicv had a garrifon whofe proper eiTabinurnon*. 
was’ one thoufand fix hundred men, or wkcn 
there were not above half the number efFeCtive. 
The" burghers who remained in the town were 
all armed ; and even the univeriity itrelr, tne 
profeffors and the ftudents, mounted guaro ; ana 
their commanding officer was a phynciam Tne 
retreat of the emperor i^eopold encreafed tne 
general alarm ; he had withdrawn from Vienna 
Iver fince the yth of July with tne empreis his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and an the <amny. 
Vienna, which was very badly fortihed, could 
not hold out long. The Turkiffi annals fay 
that Cara Muftapha had formed the oefi^ o. 
fetting up a new empire iii Vienna and Hun- 
gary, independent of the fultan ; and ffiat tiav- 

hw entertained a notion that there muft be im- 
m?nfe treafures in a place which was the refi- 
dence of the German emperors, he for that 
reafon did not pufh the fiege fo vigoroully as 
he ought to have done, fearing that it the city 
fliould be taken by affault, the general plunaer 
Qiould deprive him of part of thefe imagmarv 
riches. He never gave a general afiauif', tno 
there were rn3.ny i 2 .rge bre^iclies in tne p-tXCj 
and though he knew the town to be v;ithoue 
any hopes of affiftance. This infatuation in 
the grand vizir, together with his luxury and 
effeminacy, laved V ienna, which ouiciwile 
muft have fallen. It gave time to John Sobiefei, 

« According to the Chriftian hiftorians the Turks carried 
on their operations tadth great vigour, having given re- 
peated affaults, in which they were always Jepulfed witn 
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Mahombt IV* depofed, 

king of Polandj to come to its zSifiznce^ znd to 
Charles V. duke of Lorraine and the princes of 
the empire to affemble an army. The Janiiraries 
murmured ; and faiht-heartednefs lacceediiig to 
indign.^rion, they cried out, Approach infi- 
dels, you have only to fnew your hats, and we 
flial! fly.” 

This aciiially the cafe ^ for 
BO fooner had the king of Poland 
and the duke of Lorraine defcended 3 

from the mountain of Calemberg, than the 
Turks took to flight, without ftriking a blow. 
Cara Muftapha, who thought to find fuch great 
riches in Vienna, left all his own in Sobiefki’s 
power, and on his return home was ftrangled. 
Tekeli, who had been made king by this vizir, 
being foon after fufpedfed by the Ottoman Porte 
of carrying on a private correfpondence 
with the emperor of Germany, was ap- 
prehended by the new vizir, and fent in chains 
to Conftantinople. The Turksjoft almoft all 
Hungary. 

The reign of Mahomet IV. was no longer 
famous but for its difgraces : Morofini 
took all Peloponnefus, which was of 
much greater value than Candia. The bombs 
of the Venetian army deftroyed feverai ancient 
monuments which the Turks had ffill left ftand- 
ing, and amongft others the famous temple of 
Athens, dedicated to The unknown Gods/^ 
The Janiflaries, who attributed all their mif- 
fortunes to the fultan, refolved to depofe him. 
The caimacan or governor of Confiantinople, 
Muftapha Cuprogli, the xerif of St. S.ophia^s 
moique, and the nakif or keeper of Mahomet’s 
ftandard, went in a body to fignify to the fill- 

tap 
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tan that be mufl: refign the throne, for fuch was 
the will of the nation. The fultan fpoke a long 
time in juftification of himfeif ; but the nakif 
told him, in the people’s name, to abdicate the 
empire, and lea\"e it to bis brother Solyman. 
Thereupon Mahomet replied, God’s will be 
done, fince his anger has fallen upon my head 5 
go and tell my brother that God declares his 
will by the voice of the people.” 

Moil of our hiftorians pretend that Maho- 
met IV. was killed by the JaniiTarics > but the 
Turkifti annals teftify that he lived five years 
after being fliut up in the i'eraglio. The fame 
Muftapha Cuprogii who had depofed Mahomet 
IV. ferved as grand vizir under Solyman IIL 
He retook part of Hungary, and in fome mea- 
fure reftored the reputation of the Ottoman em- 
pire : but fince that time the limits of this em- 
pire have never come beyond Belgrade or Te- 
jmefwaer. The fultans retained Candia, but 
they did not recover the Peioponnefus till the 
year 1715. The famous battles which were 
fought between prince Eugene and the Turks 
has fhewn that they are to be beaten, but not 
that much advantage can be gained over them. 

This government, which is defcribed as fo 
arbitrary and defpotic, appears to have been fo 
only under Mahomet II. Solyman, and Selim, 
who iTiade every thing give way to their v/ills ; 
but under almoft all the other padichas or em- 
perors, efpecially thofe of late years, you will 
find the government of Conftantinople to be the 
fame with that of Algiers and Tunis ; you fee 
that in 1703 the emperor Muftapha IL was for^ 
maliy depofed by the niilina and citizens of 
Conftantinople, They did not even choofe one 

of 
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of his foils to facceed him, but his brother 
Achmet liL This Achmet himfeif was con-* 
demned i:i 1730 by the Janiffaries and the 
people to refh;:: ihe fovereign authority to his 
nephew AfarioouJ; and obeyed without refif- 
tance, after having facrificed his grand vizir 
and his principal officers to the refentment of 
the nation. Thefe are the abfolute fovereigns 
fo much talked of It is imagined that a man 
is by the laws polTeffed of defpotic power over 
half the ’vvorld, becaufe he can with impunity 
commit fome crimes in his own family, and or- 
der a few flaves to be murdered ; but he cannot 
perfecute the nation, and is much oftener op- 
prefTed than he opprefles. 

7 ’nere is agreatconcradidfion in the manners 
of the Turks; they are at once brutal and cha- 
ritable; covetous, yet never guilty of theft ; 
their idle manner of living never leads them 
either to gaming or intemperance ; very few of 
them ufe their privilege of having a number of 
i^dves, and enjoying feveral flaves ; and there 
is not a great city in Europe where there are 
lefs common women* Invincibly attached to 
their own religion, they hate and defpife the 

DefpotifiTi in a prince muR either depend upon the 
moll: implicit obedience in the people, or on the power of 
the fword ; but both rbefe fupports will fomeiimss fail, ef- 
ptcially in a fierce an'd barbarous nation. The people may 
be opprelTtd into rebellion, and the troops incenfed into re- 
volt. In eiiher cafe, the nature of the government is out 
of the quedion. The revolution that enfues is the eifedi: 
of violence, and by no means owing to any eftablifned law 
or fundamental conflitutlon : confequently the depofnion 
of a fultan is no proof that the government is not abfolute;^ 
it proves no more, tlian chat the executive part or that go- 
vernment has revolted againfl the head. 

Chriflians^ 
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ChriJPdans, and look upon them as idolaters; 
and yet they fufFer, and even protcB: them 
throughout the empire and in their 
they permit them to make proceiEons in the 
vaft quarter which is fet apart for them 
in Conftantinople ; and four JsnifTaries march 
before the procefnon through all the ftreets, to 
preferve them from inruks. The Turks are 
haughty, they know nothing of nobility ; they 
are brave, but have not adopted the cufirom of 
duelling. This is a good quality, which they 
have in common with all the Ahatics, which 
arifes from their never bearing arms but when 
they go to war. This likevvife was the cuftom 
Vvdth the Greeks and Romans, and the contrary 
praflice was introduced among Chriftians only 
in the times of bacbarifoi ana chivalry, when it 
was made a point of duty and honour to walk 
abroad v/ith fpurs at their heels, and to fit at 
table, or fay their prayers, v/ith a fv/ord by their 
fides. The Chriftian nobility was difiinguifhed 
by this cuftom, which was foon rofiovr^ed,. as I 
have already obferved, by the fcuni of the people, 
and placed in the rank of thofe follies which do 
not appear fuch beCaufe we are converfant vvith 
them every day. 
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Of Persia and its Manners j of the late Re» 
volution In that Empire ; and of Thamas 
Kouli-CaNj or Schah Nadir. 

P ERSIA was at that time more civilized 
than Turky ; the arts were more honoured 
there^ the manners were lefs brutal ^ and the 
genera! police better obferved. This was not 
merely the effeci of climate 5 the Arabians had 
cultivated the arts there for upwards of five 
centuries. It was they who built lipahan, Chi- 
rasj Cafoin, Cafbanj and feveral other great 
cities : the Turks, on the contrary, did not build 
one, but iufFered feveral to fall to ruin. Perfia 
was twice fubdued by the Tartars after the reign 
of the Arabian caliphs, but the conquerors did 
not abolifli the arts .; and the family of the So- 
phis, during their reign, introduced that gen- 
tlenefs of manners which they had brought 
with them from Armenia, where they had long 
refided. Handicraft works were in general 
thought to be better executed and more finiflied 
in Perfia than in Turky. The faiences met 
with much greater encouragement there ; for 
there was hardly a city without efiabiiihed col- 
leges, in which the belles lettres were taught. 
The Perfian language, which is fofter and more 
harmonious than that of the Turks, has been 
very fruitful in poetical productions. They ac- 
knowledge the ancient Greeks for their maftera 
in the fciences, who indeed were the firft pre- 
ceptors to Europe. Accordingly we find that 
the Perfian pliilofophy, in the fixteenth and fe- 

venteentfi 
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yenteenth century, was much the fame as ours, 
Aftrology'was the growth of their country 5 and 
they were much more add idled to it than any 
other people in the world, as has been already 
remarked. The cuilom of diftinguifhing lucky 
days by a white mark, and the unlucky by a 
black one, has been fcrupuloufly preferved 
among them ; this w^as a common praciice \7iih 
the Romans, vrho took it from the Afiatic na- 
tions. The peafants of our provinces (in France) 
are not more ftridi in obferving the proper days for 
fowing and planting pointed out In ihelr alma- 
nacks, than were the courtiers of Ifpahaii in 
obferving the favourable or unfavourable hours 
for beginning any bufinefs. The Perfians, like 
many of our nations, abounded in underftand- 
ing and errors. Some travellers have affirmed 
that this country is not fo well peopled as it 
might be. It is very probable, that in the time 
of the Magi it was both better peopled and more 
fertile j agriculture was then a part of their re- 
ligion i it is, of all other profeffions, that which 
requires the mofi numerous family, and which, 
by preferving health and ftrength, enables a 
man more eafily to bring up a number of chil- 
dren, 

Neverthelefs Ifpahan, before the lad: revolu- 
tions in Perfia, was as large and as populous as 
London, The city of Tauris was reckoned to 
contain upwards of five hundred thoufand in- 
habitants. Cachan was thought to be much 
upon a footing with Lyons. It is impoifible 
that a city fhould be well peopled, if the cir- 
cumjacent country is not, unlefs that city fub- 
fifts wholly by a foreign trade. We have at 
beil but a very uncertain idea of the population 
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of T urky, Perfiaj and the other ftates of 
excepting that of China ; but it is indubitable, 
that every civilized country that can raife large 
armies, and abounds in tnanufaftures, mud 
have a neceflary number of inhabitants. 

The court of Ifpahan was much more mag™ 
nificent than that of Conftantincpie. We ima- 
gine we are reading a relation in Xerxes time, 
when we meet, in the accounts of our travellers, 
with horfes covered with rich brocades, and their 
harnefs glittering with gold and precious ftones, 
and the four thoufand gold vafes which Chardin 
tells us were ufed at the king of Perlia’s table. 
Common things in life, eipecially eatables, were 
three times as cheap at Ifpahan and Conftanti- 
nople as they are with us. This cheapnefs is a 
mark of plenty * ; travellers, fuch as Chardin, 
who have been well acquainted with the coun- 
try, do not pretend to tell us that all the lands 
belong to the king. They own that tliere are 
there, as in all other countries, demefnes be- 
longing to the king, lands fet apart for the 
clergy, and eftates which belong by right to 
individuals, which are tranfmitted from father 
to fon. 

All the accounts we have ofPerfia confirm to 
us, that there is no monarchical ftate where the 
privileges of fociety are more enjoyed. The 
people there have more refources againft melan- 
choly, which is the poifon of liie, than any 


♦ This is not always the cafe. There are countries in 
which provifion is fcarce, but money ilill fcarcer 5 of con- 
fequence the money will be counted more valuable than the 
provifion, and the price will be comparatively lower than 
tn other countries^ where there is more money and more 
abundance. 

Other 
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other nation of the Eaft ; they affenibled toge« 
ther in fpacious rooms, which they call Coffee- 
houfes, where fome amufed themfelves with 
drinking that liquor, which did not come into 
vogue with us till tov/ards the end of the feven- 
teenth century. Others talked or read ; and 
others liftened to the tellers of ftories ; while 
at one end of the room a prieft was preaching 
for a trifling fum of money, and at the other 
end a fort of men, w^ho make an art of amu- 
fing others, were difplaying their talents. Thefe 
are all marks of a fociable people, and fuch as 
deferved to have been happy ; and it is faid that 
they were fo under the reign of Shah Abbas, 
called the Great. This preter:ded great man 
was very cruel ; but there are examples of men 
of a brutal difpofition who have loved order 
and the good of the common- weal. A tyrant 
exercifes his cruelty only upon thofe who are 
more immediately under his eye, and this very 
tyrant may, by his laws, fometimes prove a 
benefaftor to the country in genexaL 

Shah Abbas, who was a defeendant of Sophi 
Ifmael, got poffeiEon of defpotic power, by 
deftroying a militia, which was much the fame 
as that of the Janlffaries and the Praetorian 
guards. It was thus that czar Peter, in order 
to efeblifli his power, deftroyed the Strelits 
militia in Ruiiia. We may obferve in all coun- 
tries, that the throne is ilrexrgthened by troops 
divided into fmall bodies ; and that on the con- 
trary, thofe troops united in one great body, 
have frequently dilpoled of the throne, and 
even fubverted it. Shah-Abbas tranfported the 
inhabitants of one country into another, which 
is what the Turks never have done. Thefe 

colonies 
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colonies feldom fucceed. Of thirty thoufand 
Chriftian families, which Shah-Abbas tranf- 
ported out of Armenia and ‘Georgia, into Ma- 
zanderan by the Cafpiaii Sea, there are but five 
hundred at prefent remaining : but he built 
feveral public edifices, rebuilt many towns, and 
raifed force ufeful foundations. He retook 
from the Turks all that the fultans Sclyman and 
Selim had conquered from Perfia, He drove 
the Portuguefe out of Ornius. By all thefe 
adls he gained the name of great. He died in 
1629. His fon Shah Sophi, wmo v/as .uiil more 
cruel than Shah- Abbas, and not fo good a fo!- 
dier or polidciaii, and v^ho was ftupified in de- 
bauchery, fuid an unhappy reign. The grand 
Mogul, Shah Gean, took Candahar from the 
Perfians, and fultan Amurath IV. took Bagdat 
by adault in ibjvS. 

Since that time you may perceive the Periiaii 
monarchy vifibly declining, till at length the ef- 
feminacy of the dynafty of the Sophis coni- 
pleated its ruin. The eunuchs governed both 
the feraglio and the empire, under Soohi Mufa 
and Hiiilein, the laid of that race. It is the 
greateft debafement to human nature, and the 
particular fcandal of the Eaft, to deprive men 
of their virility ; and it is the higheft firetch 
of defpotifm to truft the reins of government 
to the hands of fuch wretches : where-ever 
they have had great power, the decline and ruin 
of that fuate have been the ineviLible confe- 
quences. 

Shah Iiu^^ei^^s weaknefs reduced the empire 
to fo languid a Hate, and it was moreover fo 
violently diftracted by the factions of the black 
and white eunuchs, that this dynafty muft have 

fallen 



fallen of itfelf, even had it not been deftroyed 
by Mir-Weis and his Aguans. It has been 
the fate of Perfiaj that all its dynafties rofe by 
ftrength, and were overturned by weaknefs* 
Almoft all its royal families had the fate of Sar- 
dan-pull, or Sardanapalus as he is called, Thefe 
Aguans, who overturned the Pej fian ilate in ‘ 
the beginning of the prefent century, were an 
ancient colony of Tartars, inhabiting the 
mountains of Candahar, between India and 
Perfia. Almoft all the levolutions which have | 
changed the fate of thefe countries have hap- . : 
pened by‘ Tartars. The Perfians had retaken | 
Candahar from the Mogul, in the year 1650, | 

under Shah-Abbas If. Tins proved their misfor- j 
tune. Shah Huffein’s minifter ufed the Aguans j 

ill ; Mir-Weis, who was no more than a pri- f 

vate perfon, but of a courageous and enterpri- j 
fing fpirit, put himfelf at their head. | 

This W..S alfo one of tliofe revolutions in ' 
which the charaifter of the people, by whom 
it was brought about, had a greater fliare than i 
the characters of their leaders ; fpr Mir-Weis ? 
having been affalTiriatcd, and his place filled up 
by another barbarian, named ivlahrnud, who 
was his ov/n nephew, and no more than eigh- 
teen years old,- it was not likely that this 
young man could do much of himfelf, or that 
he could manage thefe troops of undifciplined 
mountaineers, as our generals conduct regular 
armies. Huilein’s government was tVdlen into 
contempt, and the province of Candahar hav- 
ing began the infurrection, the ptovinces of 
Caucafus on the fide of Georgia revolted alfo. 

At length Mahmud laid fiege to Ifpahan in the 
year 1722, Shah Huflein gave up the capital 
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to him. abdicated the kingdom at his feet, and 
acknowledged him as his mafter, and thought 
himfelf happy that Mahmud would condefcend 
to marry his daughter. 

In all the fcenes of human cruelty and mi^- 
feries which have fell under our obfervation, 
fince the time of Charlemagne, there is not 
any fo horrible as the confequences v/hich at- 
tended the revolution in Periia* Mahmud 
thought there was no other way to confirm his 
power, but by putting to death the princmaV 
citizens, with their iamilies. The hiug- 
dom of Perfia has been for thefe Izil ihhzy years 
what Germany v/as before the per::*? of 
pbalia, France in the tinie of Charles, am! 
England in the wars of the v;/ Ite and red roles. 
Bui' Perfia had fallen from a more iiourifliing 
ftate into a greater abyfs of misfortunes. 

Religion had iilcewife a fhare in chefc calanii- 
ties. The Aguans were followers of Omar, 
and the Perfians’of AH ; and this Cvishmad, 
who was chief of the Aguans, mixed the nioit 
defpicabie fiiperfiition with the mofi: dctertable 
cruelties. He died mad in the year 1725, after 
having laid Perfia wafie. A frefii ufurper of 
the Aguan nation fucceeded him, called Afrafi 
The defolation of Perfia now" redoubled on ail 
fides. The Turks over-run it on the fide of 
Georgia, the ancient Colchis. The Ruilians 
fell upon its provinces to the north-weft of the 
Cafpian Sea, as far as the gates cf Derbent, in 
the country of Shervan, which was the ancient 
Iberia and. Albania. We are not told v/hatbe-^ 
came^of the dethroned Scbah-Huilein during 
:iill thefe troubles. 'I’his prince is known only 
Vo.L VL G by 
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by having ferved as an ^ra to the miferies of his 
country. 

One of this emperor’s fons, named Thamas, 
Vv'liO had cfcaped the mafiacre of the Imperial 
•fainily, ftill found fonie faithful fubjec?cs, who 
gathered about him in Taurus. Times of civil 
wars and commotions always produce extraor- 
dinary men, who y/culd have remained unno- 
ticed in peaceable times. A fhepherd’s fon ^ 

became 


According to the account publiflied by Mr. Frafer. 
who refided many years in Peifiaj and perfeitJy underwood 
tile language of the country, Nadir-Kuli (for fo he was 
called) was fon to the chief of a clan of the Unha tribe, 
and governor of a fortrefs in the province of Chorafan, 
Kis uncle, having in his minority, ufurped this government, 
Nadir-Kuli entered into the fervice of the governor of 
Mufliad. He commanded in an expedition againi^ the 
Tartars, who had made an n into Chorafan, and 

obtained a complete vidlory over them. Inft’?ad of being 
rewarded for this important fervice, he had the moriificati. n 
to fee a courtier put over his head, and when he expoliu- 
lated with the governor of Mufliad on this injuftice, he re- 
ceived the baf^inado, and was turned out of the fervice. 
Then he retired to tlie place of his nativity, where he met 
with a very cold reception from his uncle and ether rela- 
tions, and being reduced to indigence, robbed on the liigh- 
way. He condudled himfelf in this occupation with fuch 
addrefs, that in a ii: tie time his gang amounted to hve hun- 
dred choice men in arms, with whom he laid the whole 
country under contribution. He was afterwards joined by 
fifteen hundred men, under the commar.d of Sif O’denbeg, 
a general in tire army of Shah Thamas, which he aban- 
doned on receiving intimation that his fovereign intended 
to take away his life. Nadir-Kuli was now become fo for- 
midable, that i'.is uncle made advances to him, and even 
procured his pardon from Shah Thamas, on condition that 
he Ihouk! enter into the fervice of his fovereign. In confe- 
quence of tins reconciliation, he was feafted in the fortrefs, 
the government of which was his hereditary right 5 and he 

took 
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became the proteftor of prince Thainas, and 
the fupport of that throne which he after- 
wards 


took that opportunity of feizing the place, after having 
afiafiinated the uncle *. thus he became mafter of all the ad- 
jacent eoufitry, Shah Thamas being threatt^ned with im- 
mediate ruin, hemmed in by the Afghans on one fide, and 
the Turks on the other, thought proper to make ufe of ^Hdlr- 
Kuii, whom he once more pardoned, and admitted into his 
fervice. Though Nadir adted in an inferior fiation, he 
foon flemmed the tide of the Turkith fuccefs, which had 
been for fome time uninterrupted. He repulfed them on feve- 
ral occafions, and ingratiated himfelf with his prince to 
fuch a degree, that he was declared general of the Perfian 
army in the year ijzS. He now difcovered great military 
talents, defeated the enemy in various engagements, and 
obtained a great vidory over the Afghans, which was fa 
agreeable to Sliah Thamas, that, as the greatefi; honour he 
could confer on his general, he complimented him with his 
own name j fo that from this period, he was caHed Thamas 
Kuli-Khan, which fignifies lord Thomas. He now de- 
manded the power of levying money throughout the whole 
kingdom, for the payment of the army ; a power, which 
as it rendered him abfolute, Shah Thamas granted with 
great relu6:ance. He moreover appoinred him generalifiimo 
and governor of Chorafan, and gave him his own aunt in 
marriage. In return for thefe favours, he, in a little rime, 
depofed his prince, on pretence that he had made a fcan- 
dalous peace with the Turks j and confined him in Tabufian, 
under a guard of fix thoufand Afghans. Plis next fiep was 
to feat upon the throne the infant fon of Shah Ttiamas, 
who was now declared king by the appellation of Shah- 
Abbas in. Immediately after this revolution, he marched 
againfi the Turkhh general Topal Othman Bailis, whofe 
army amounted to fixty thoufand men, and routed it with 
great fiaughter, the Bafha himfelf having been flain in the 
beginning of the adlion. He continued to reduce place 
after place, until the Turks were driven out of all their con- 
quefts 1 he obliged the Ruflians to evacuate the places they 
had taken in Perfia, and concluded peace with both. Ha* 
ving thus refiored the tranquility of the kingdom, he Cum, - 
G a ' ,moiud 
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wards ufurped. This man, who had raned 
himfelf to the rank of the greateft conquerors, 
was called Nadir. He kept his father’s feeep in 
the plains of Chorafan, a part of the ancient 
Hy rcania and Badria. We muft not figure to 
ourfelves thefeinepherds the fame as ours. The 
paftoral lifca which has been preferved in fevera! 
countries in Afia, is not without its opulency* 
The tents of fome of thefe rich fhepherds arc 
of much greater value than the hcufes of fome 
of our beft farmers. Nadir fold feveral large 


moned all the rulers of provinces, chiefs of tribes, and 
governors of cities, to attend him on a certain day, when 
they came, to the number of fix ihoufand, and found him 
encamped on a plain, at the head of an army amounting to 
one hundred and fifty thoufand men. He told them he had 
now re-eUabiinied the peace of his country, and intei-.ded 
to fpend the refl of his days in retirement 5 he therefore 
delired they would ele6l a prince capable of governing 
them, and deliberate three days upon the choice. In the 
anean time, his emiffaries gave them to underf^and, that it 
would be for their own incerell, and that of their country, 
to make him a tender of the crown. The liint w^s taken, 
and he accepted the offer on the three following conditions ; 
That tlie crowm fhould be rendered hereditary in his family 5 
chat no perfon, on pain of death and conftfeation, Hiould 
take arms in favour of the dethroned family, on any pre- 
tence whatfoever 5 and that in point of religion, a coalition 
jfhould be effedled between the fsdls of Ali and the Sunni, 
The chief prieU remonftrating againft this third article, 
Kuli-Khan ordered him to be Urangled immediately : then 
she eie<Si:or 5 and the people agreed to what he had propofed, 
and took the oath of allegiance ; and he was in the month 
of March, in the year 1737, proclaimed ernptror of Perfia, 
by the name of Nadir Shah. Perceiving that he had made 
the clergy his enemies, he feized their lands and revenues 
for the payment of his army, and publilhed an edidf, or- 
dering all his fubjedls to conform to the Sunni religion;, 
on pain of his royal difpleafure, 

flocks 
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flocks belonging to his father, and with the 
inoncy p'.it hiaifelf at the head of a troop of 
bandl- d ^ a thing which is ftili very common 
ill tliefe countries, where the people have re- 
the manners of antiquity. Fie ofrered 
himfeir and his troop to prince Thami- ; and 
by dint of ambition, courage, and adtivity^ 
rofe to the command of an army. He then 
took the name of Thamas Kouli-Khan, or the 
iCa-i Thamas’s flave : but the flave was the 
mailer under this prince, who was as weak and 
c-ffeminate as his father, rluirein. He retook 
Ifpahan and all Perfia ; purfued the new king 
Afraf, as far as Caiidaharj overcame 
and took him prifoner, and caufed his ^ ^ 
bead to be flruclc off, after having firft plucked 
©ut his eyes. 

Kouli-Khan having thus replaced prince 
Thamas on the throne of his anceftors, and 
put it in his power to be ungrateful, rc-olved 
to prevent his being fo, and fliut him up in the 
capital of Chorafan. He ftill continued to a£t 
under the name of the prince he kept a prifoner* 
He made war upon the Turk, well knowing 
that his power was to be ftrength ened only by 
thofe means by which he firft acquired it. He 
beat the Turks at EnVan, retook all that coun- 
try, and fecured his conquefts by making a peace 
with the Ruffians. And now he caufed him- 
felf to be declared king of Perfia, under ^ ^ 
the name of Shah Nadir. On this oc- 
caiion he did not forget the old cuftom of put- 
ting out the eyes of thofe who bad any title ta 
the throne, v/hich piece of cruelty he prac- . 
tifed upon his own fovereign Shah Thamas* 
The fame armies w’^hich had ferved to defolate 
G 3 Perfia 
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Perfia nou" aiiiR-cd in rendering her formidable 
to her neighbours. KouIi-fChan put the Turks 
feveral times to Right. At length he made an 
honourable peace with them, by which they re- 
ftored to him all tbat-they had ever taken from 
the Ferfians, excepting Bagdat and its terri- 
tories. 

Kouli-Khan, loaded with crimes and glory^ 
proceeded next to make the conquePc of India, 
as we ihall'fee in the following chapter. At his 
return to his own country, he found a party 
formed for the princes of the royal family who 
were ftill in being ; and in the midfl: of thefe 
new commotions he was aiiafiinated by his own 
nephew, like Mir- Weis the firfl: author of the 
revolution. Perfia then became once more the 
theatre of civil wars. So many devaftationsdeftroy-* 
ed commerce and the arts in this country, by 
deilroyiiig a part of the inhabitants ; but where 
the lalid is fruitful and the nation induftrious^ 
every thing is repaired again in the end* 



CHAP. CLXIIL 
Of the M O G U L. 


T HI S prodigious variety of manners, cuf- 
toms, laws, and revolutions^ which have 
all the fame principle of intereft, conflitutes the 
"hiftorical piAureof the univerfe. We have not 
feen, either in Perfia or Turkey, a fon in re- 
bellion againft his father. In India you behold 
the two fons of the Great Mogul^^ Gehaa 

Guir^ 
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Guir, making war fiLcceiHveh’ aga'nfl: the;r 
father, in the beginning of the fcvcriitecnth. 
century. One of theie prince?, named Sha/i 
Gehan, made hiir.fclf raafter of the ejTjpire iii 
1627, after the death of his father, Gehan 
Guir, in prejudice of a grandfbn whom he had 
left his fucceiTor. Tlie order of fucceillon was 
not fettled by lav/ in A-Ia, as it is 20 the Euro- 
pean nations. Thefe people had one fcurce 
of evils more than us. 

Shah Gchan, who had reh-jlk'J ajrJnfl: his 
father, in the end faw his children rife up again!!: 
him. It is dimcult to comprehend how fove- 
reigns, who could not hinder their own chil- 
dren from raifing armies again ft them, could be 
fo abfoiute as feme would perfiiade us they are, 
India appears to have been governed nearly in 
the fame manner as the kingdoms of Europe 
at the time of the great fiefs. The governors 
of the provinces of Indoftan were mafters in 
their own governments, and viccroyalties were 
given to the emperor’s children. This muft 
manifcftly be an eternal fubjebt of civil v/ars : 
accordingly,. as foon as the emperor Shah Gehan 
began to decline in his health, his four chil- 
dren, who had each the command of a pro- 
vince, took up arms for the fuccefnon. They 
agreed in dethroning their father, and made 
wnar upon each other. Exactly the fame thing 
happened here as to Lewis the Feeble, or the 
Debonnair. The moft wicked of the four bro- 
thers, Aurengzeb, proved the moft fortunate, 

The fame hypocrify which all have remarked ' 
in Cromwell was found in this Indian prince, 
together with the fame difnmulatioa and cra- 
cky, but with a more unnatural heart. He at 
G- 4, fiii't 
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firfl; joined with one of his brothers^ and made 
hinifeif* maiter of the perfon of his father Shah 
Gehaiij whom he kept ever afterv/ards in 
prifon : he then afiaihnared this very brother^ 
whom he had made ufe of as a dangerous in- 
firnmentj which he was now relclved to get rid 
of; after which he purfued his other two bro- 
thers, whom he conquered^ and can fed to be 
frrartgied one after another. 

The old emperor, however, was itill livings 
but kept under the moii rigorous confinement 
by his fon Aurengzeb; and his name was oftcii 
made ufe of as a pretext for carrying on plots 
againil the tyrant. At length, his father being 
taken with a flight indirpofition, he iciit his 
own phyfician to attend him, and the old man 
died, it was generally believed tliroughout 
Afia, that Aurengzeb had poifoned him. No 
man was ever a Rronger inftance that fuccefs is 
not the reward of virtue. This man, fiained 
with the blood of his brothers, and guilty of 
his father’s death, fucceeded in all his under- 
takings, and died in 1707, after having attain- 
ed the age of an hundred and three Never 


His three brothers were called Dars-cha, Morat* 
Bakchi, and Sulcan-Sujah. His elder brother, Dara--chs„ 
after having been defeated by him in a bloody battle, was 
betrayed into his hands and beheaded. He imprifoncd 
Morat-Bakchi in the foitrefo of Gcnatecr, and Sultan- 
Sujah fled into the kingdom of .^rakan. Aurengzeb re- 
fembled Oliver Crciriwell in his fuueruition, as well as in 
his perfidy ■ and ambition ; for, v.'hen he afeended the 
throne, he impofed a penance on himfeif for the expiation 
of his crimes. He lived upon barley bread, herbs, and 
fwearmeats, and drank nothing but water. This tempe- 
rsnee, no doubt, cuntiibuted to his longevity, tiiough it 
never rertched t5 the age of one 'hundred. 


had 
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had any prince a longer or more fortunate ca- 
reer. Ke added to the Mogul’s empire, the 
kingdoms of Vlfapour and Golconda, all the 
country of Carnate, and almoft the whole of 
that great ifthmus which confines the coafts of 
Coromandel and Afalabar. This man, who 
%vouId have fuffered the moil ignominious death, 
had he been tried by the common laws of na- 
tions, was, without contradicrionp the mofi: 
powerful prince in the univerfe. 

The magnificence of the kings of Perfia, 
dazzling as it may appear to us, was only the 
attempc of a middling court, to ihew fome- 
thing like fplendor, in comparifon with the 
riches of Aurengzeb. 

In all times the Afiatic princes have accumu- 
lated treafure?, their riches confifiing in what 
they can heap up 5 whereas the -wealth of the 
European princes cenfifts in the money that 
circulates in their dominions. The treafure 
amafled by Tamerlane was Hill in being, and 
his fuccefibrs had been, continually adding to it. 
Auvengzeb incrcafed it by moftaftonifhing riches. 
One of his thrones only was valued by Tavernier 
at one hundred and fixty millions of the money 
of his time, v^;hkh is more than three hundred 
miHions of the prefent currency. The canopy 
of this throne was fupported by twelve pillars 
of gold, furrounded with large pearls. The 
canopy itfelf was of pearls and diamonds, and 
at the top was a peacock, who fpreaci a tail of 
precious Itones : all the reft was in proporuori 
to this aftonifliing magniftcence. The oTeatelt 
feftiva* of the year was that day on which the 
emperor was weighed in a pair of golden fcales 
in preience of the people,, and cn this day he 
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received prsfents to the amount of above 
millions. 

If ever climate influenced the manners of 
nienj it is affarediy that of India. The em- 
perors difplay the fame luxury, and lead the 
iame efFeminate lives thofe Indian kings men- 
tioned by Qiiintus Curtius ; and the Tartars^ 
who conquered this country, have infenfibly 
adopted the fame manners and become Indians* 

All this excefs of opulence and luxury only 
ferved to make the ftata more unhappy^ In the 
year 1739, the fame thing happened to Maha- 
mad-Shah, Aurengzeb’s grandfon, as befei 
Crosfus, to whom it was Lid, You have 
indeed much gold, but he that can make a bet- 
ter ufe of iFeel than you, will deprive you of 
this gold.” 

Thatsias Kciili-Kban, who had raifed him- 
fclf to the throne of Perfia, after having dc- 
pofed his fovereign, conquered the Afghans, and 
took Candahar, purfued his fiiccefs, and march- 
ed to the capital of India, for no other reafon 
than to deprive the Mogul of all thofe trea- 
lures vv’h.ich his anceftors had taken from the 
Indians. I'hcre is not an i;:f:ance of fo nu- 
merous an army as that which the great Mogul 
raifed againfl: Tbamas Kouli-Khan, nor of fo 
v/eak a cendueb as that of this prince. He 
brought twelve hundred thoufand men, ten tliou- 
iand pieces of cannon. r;;id tvvothoufand armed 
elephants, into the held, to oppofe the con- 
queror of Perfia, who had with him only fixty 
tlioufancl men. Darius did not bring fc great a 
force again Pc Alexander, 

It is farther faid, that this vafl muldtade of 
Indians was covered by intrenchments fo; leagues 

iii 
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In lengthj on that fide by which KorJi-Ivhan 
could attack them. So prodigious an army 
was fufficient to furround its enemies, cut 
them oiF from all communication, and cleffroy 
them by famine, in a country with which they 
were unacquainted. Inftead of that, the lictle 
Perfian army bclleged the great one, cut off its 
iiipplies of prov'ifions, anJ deffroyed it piece-* 
meal. The great mogul, Mahamad, feemed 
to have come thither only to nnfice a parade of 
his vain grandeur, and fubject it to the power 
of thefe difeiplined robbers : in fa£l-, he came 
and humbled hinifclf to Thanias Kouli-Khan, 
who talked to him in a magifcerial tone, and 
treated him as his fiibjeci. i'his conqueror now 
entered Deli, which is reprefented as a city 
larger and more popuIouvS than cither London 
or Paris. He dragged this rich and mifelnible 
emperor with him where-ever he went. At 
length he fliut him up in a tower, and caufed 
himfelf to be prochiimed emperor of hidia. 

Some of the late Mogul’s ofRcers, having 
attempted to feize the opportunity of a night 
when the Perfians were given up to riot and 
debauch, to take up arm;;, again!}: their con- 
querors, Thamas Kouli-Khan delivered the 
city up to plunder, and every thing v/as rava- 
ged by fire and fword. He carried ofF much 
greater riches from. Deli than the Spaniards 
had taken at the conq-xfi of Mexico. Thefe 
immenfe treafureS;, whicli bad been arnaiTed by , 
a continual raphie of four centuries, and were 
carried away ijv-o Perua by another rapine, have 
s^ot prevented Perfians fiom be log a loirg 
time the moir mi(er''b!'i people upon earth. 
Thefe. riches are diiperfed or buried^ during the 
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civil wars* till fuch time as fome future tyrant 
fhould again gather them together. 

Kouii-IChan, when he left India to return 
into Pcrfia, had the vanity to leave the title of 
emperor to Mahamad-Shah. whom he had de- 
throned 5 but he. committed the government of 
the empire to a viceroy, who had brought up the 
great mogul, and had made himfelf independent 
of him. He feparated three kingdoms from 
this vaft empire* vis. Cachemire, CaboiiL and 
Multan, to incorporate them with Perila, and 
Impofed a tribute of feveral niiliions on 
doftan. 

Indoftan then v/as governed by the viceroy 
and a council, appointed by Thamas Kouli- 
Khan. Mahranad, who ftilJ retained the title 
of king of kings, and fovereign of the uni- 
verfe, was a mere phantom. All things had 
now refumed their common cour/e, when Kouli- 
Khan was aflailinated in Perila in the midft of 
his triumphs : lince that the Mogul has ceafed 
to pay the tribute, 4 nd the provinces which had 
been taken from the empire by the Perfian 
vitSor have been reannexed to it. 

XVe are not to believe that this king of kings^ 
Mahaniad, was defpotic before his misfortunes i 
Aurengzeb had made himfelf fuch by vigi« 
lance, conqueil, and cruelty, Defpotifm is z 
violent llate, which feems not capable of du- 
.ration. It is impoilille that in an empire where 
viceroys keep armies of tw^enty thoufand men 
in their pay, that thefe viceroys fliould ever 
pay a long or blind obedience to their fovereign. 
The lands wdiich the emperor beftows on thefe 
rk.eroys become from that inftant independent 
of him. We niuft be careful how we give 

credit 
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creciit to that erroneous afTertions that in India 
the prod ucl of the people’s labours all belong ta 
one man. There are feveral Indian cafts v/ho 
ftil! preferve their old poiieiEons. The refl: of 
the lands have been given to the grandees of 
the empire, the rajas, the nabobs, and the 
omras. Thefe lands are cultivated as in other 
places, by farmers, who enrich themfelves by 
it, and by colons, who work for their mafters. 
The lower dais of people are poor in India, 
riOt'withftanding the riches of the country, as 
they are in almoft every other part of the world ; 
but they are not bond flaves, nor confined to a 
particular fpot, as they were formerly in Eu-- 
rope, and iHil continue to be in Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and feveral of the countries of Ger- 
many, The peafant throughout all Afia is at 
liberty to leave his native country whenever he 
is difcontented wih his fituation, and go in 
learch of a better where he can find it. 

The fum of what we have to fay of India in 
general is, that it is go\ crned as a conquered 
country by thirty tyrancs vho acknowledge an 
emperor, funk like themfelves into luxury and 
debauch, and who devour the fubftance of the 
people. There are no fixed courts of juffice 
here, the depofitaries of the laws, which protedl 
the weak againfi: the powerful. 

It is a problem very difficult to folve, 
that the gold and filver which comes from 
America into Europe, fliould be conti- 
nually carried into Indoftan, and there fwal- 
lowed up, never again to appear : and that ne- 
vertliclefs the people flrould be in general poor, 
and work almoft for nothing. But the reafbn 
is, that the money does not go among the 
3 " P<^ople^ 
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it goes to the merchants, who pay im- 

governors; thefe governors 
a -reatpart of their profits to the great 
Sold and hide the reft. Man’s laoonr is 
Slrfe paved in this, the richeft countij of the 
earth, than any where elfe; becaufe m every 
CTuntry the pay of a day labourer feldom ex- 
SShis fubffftance and cloathing^; now the ex- 
treme fruitfulnefs of the fou in J-nesa, and the 

LaSoftheclimate,makeftdfiftanceandd^ 

iraS'e'errii' t.,c wees 

slresdy ^ f 

thofe idobters Who are ftiH found in great 
thole fuDerftitions are the 

they vm^'in Alexander’s time. The 
ISSSs teach the fame religion ; the women 

ftill throw thenafelyes ’ '’{.as'hpen 

liohted to burn their hufband s bod)', as has aecn 

frequently feen by our travellers and merchants. 
The difciples of a fed fometimes make a point 
of honour of not furviving their roafters. 1 a- 
I rd^r relates, that he was .w.tnds to a tranf- 

r/i=d£ medhsM who hsd a»dkd Odder him, 
the Dutch lodge, femed his accpm.hS 
with them, and h id them that he was ^eiOdvcu 
to follow his mafter into tne other t. 0 Ka, anu 
''fitiailv ftaned hlmlilt to death, mfpite o. ai 
their endeavours to pcrfuaclehnr. to nve.^ 

O"'- thing worthy of obfcrvation is, tnat the 
arts hL'diy ever go out of the families where 
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they are cultivated: the daughters of 
fans never marry but with thoie of their fa* 
thers trade* This is a very ancient cuftoni* 
in Afias and was formerly a fianding law in 
Eg5^pt* 

"^The law in Afia and Africa^ which has al- 
ways allowed a plurality of wivesj cannot be 
put in praciice by the poor people. The ridi 
have always reckoned their wives as part of 
their fortunes, and have kept eunuchs to take 
care of them. This has been a cufcom time 
out of mind in India, as well as tbrcugbout all 
Afia. When the Jews wanted a king above 
three thoufand 3 /ears ago, Samuel thdr ma- 
giftratc and high prlei% who oppofed the efta-* 
blifhriient of the regal pov/er, remonflrated to 
the Jews, that a king xvoald lay taxes upon them 
for the fupport of his eunuchs. Men mufthave 
been for a long time accuftomed to ilavery 
not to look upon fuch a cuftom as very ex- 
traordinary. 

While 1 was about finhliing this chapter, a 
new revolution has turned every thing upfide 
down in Iiidoftan. The tributary princes, and 
the viceroys, have all ibaken off the yoke* The 
people in the inland countries have dethroned 
their fovereign. India, like Perfia, Is become 
the feat of civil wars. Thefe difallers fhew us^ 
that the adminiH'ration was very bad, and at 
the fame time, that this pretended defpotifni had 
no real exigence. The emperor was not even 
powerful enough to make himielf obeyed by a 
raja. ^ ^ ■ 

Our travellers have imagined that arbitrary 
power refided eflentiallj/' in the perfjii of the 
great mogul, becauie Aurengseb fubjcflied 
5 . cverj 
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every thing to his will. They have not con- 
fidered that this power is founaea ■.vhony or* the 
riaht of arms, and '.ails no longer t nm he who , 
exercifes it has the command of a firong army : 
and that this very defpolifrn uL-lcrovs 

every thing, is likewife its own deftroyer. __ k 
is not a form of government, but a lurvciuon 
of all sovefnment. It adopts caprice for ruiC, 
and does not fupport itfelf by the laws, - men 
can alone enfure its duration ; pd tins colo.ius 
fahs to the ground the inftant its arm ceafes to 
be outftretched. From its ruins there arne 
feveral petty tyrannical governments, and the 
ftate never refumes a fettiea rorm tin tus laws 
are reftored to their due fundtions. 

C H A P. CXLIV. 

Of China in the Seventeenth Century, and 
at the beginning of the Eighteenth. 

T can certainly be of very little ufe to you 
- to know that in the Chinefe dynafty, which 
reisrned after the Tartar dynafty of Gengis- 
can, the eiTjperor lucceede-- Kinciim, 

and Kincum Qusneum.. It is iufficient tnat 
thefe names are found in the chiono.o^ical ta- 
bles 5 but as y^ou confine your attention wnoiiy 
to events and manners, you will readily pafs 
'over thefe void fpaccs to come at times di- 
ftinguifhed by great things. The fame eKeini- 
naev which proved the rum or Perua ana iiioia 
occafioned a more thorough revoluiion in Jhina 
in tlm laft century, than t'nat brought about 
■ bv 


1 
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%y Gengls-can and his fons. The Chlnefe 
empire, at the beginning of the feventeenth 
century was in a much happier ftate than either 
India, Perfia, or Turky. It is not in human 
imagination to form a better plan of govern- 
ment than that by which the great courts of 
jiiftice are regulated, who are all fubordinate 
to one another, and whofe members niuft un^ 
dergo the itripiefc examination before they are 
adEnitted. Thefe courts regulate all matters in 
China. There are fix fupreme courts whopre- 
fide over all the other courts in the empire. 
The hril infpects into the condiicl: of all ths 
mandarins ; the fecond manages the finances ; 
the third fuperintends the religious ceremonies, 
and the arts and fciences; the fourth directs 
the affairs relative to war ; the fifth overlooks 
the courts fet apart for judging criminal caufes 5 
and the fixth has the care of public works. The 
refult of the feveral deciflons is carried before a 
fupreme tribunal Under thefe fix courts 
there are forty-four fubaltern ones, who fit at 
Pekin. Every mandarin of a province or a 
city is afiiiled by a court. It is impofiible that 
under fiich an adminiftradon an emperor can 
ever exercife arbitrary power. He has indeed 
the making of the general laws ; but, by the 
conftitution of the ftate, he can do nothing 


* How can thefe fix fovereign courts be at the head of all 
the courts in the empire, if their decifions are referred to 
one that is fupreme ? The truth is, there are two fupreme 
councils, one filled Extraordinary, confifiing of the princes 
of the blood only 5 the other, Ordlnsryt compofed of 
fome princes of the blood, affified by a number of kolaws, 
or mini fie rs of fiate : and to thefe fuprems councils the 
»ther fix tribunals are fubordinate.. 


with- 
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v/iiihout firft confuldng men learned 10 the 
laws and cho;en by luffrage. Although the 
emperor’s fubjedts always proftrate themfeives 
before him as if he was a God^ and that the 
leafi: failure in refpe£l to his perfon is punifiied 
as an a<Sl of facrilege ; ftill this does not prove 
his government to be defpotic and arbitrary^ 
A defpodc government * would be that where 
the prince may, without infringing the lav/s, 
deprive a fubjedt of his fortune or life without 
form of trial, and for no other reafon than 
that it is his will. Now, if ever there was a 
jftate in which the life, honour, and fortune of 
the fubjedi: was under the prote(?don of the 
laws, it is that of China. The greater the 
number of public bodies who are guardians 
of the laws, the lefs arbitrary is that govern- 
ment 5 and if the fovereign fometimes makes 
an il! ufe of his power againft the few who are 
immediately under his cognizance, he cannot 
do fo with refpedl to the multitude who are not 
known to him, and who live under the pro- 
tedfion of the laws. 

Hufbandry, which has been carried to a 
greater degree of perfection there than was ever 
known in Europe, fufficiently fliews that the 
people v/ere not burthened with thofe taxes 
v/hich put a check to the induftry of the huf- 
bandman. The great numbers of thofe em- 
ployed in giving pleafure to others, fliew that 


* That prince is defpotic who aiTents to laws made for 
tbe -regulation of his fubjeSis ; but can himfelf difpenfe 
with thefe laws for his own convenience or caprice, with- 
out being called in queflion. That is a defpotic govern- 
ment in which the people are bound by certairx laws 5 but. 
the prince is bound by none* 
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the towns were as ilovirifiring as the country 
was fertile. There is not a city in the em- 
pire which had not its feafts and (hews. They 
did not like us go to the play-houfes 5 they lent 
for whole companies of comedians to their 
own houfes. The comic and traitic: art was 
common among them, but without being in 
great perfedbon ; for the ancients have not 
proved any of the arts of genius e:c-.:e,,t’ng mo-, 
rality ; but they enjoyed to a degree of pro- 
fufionfuch as they knew ; and, in a wordj were 
as happy as human nature can be. 

This happinefs was fucceedcd in the year 
1630, by the moil: terrible cataftrophe and uni- 
verfal defolation that could befall a flate. The 
family of the Tartar conquerors, defcendants of 
Gengis-Can, had done what all other conquerors 
had endeavoured to do : they v/eakened a na- 
tion of conquerors, that they might not, while in. 
polTtdHoji of the throne, have the fame revo- 
lution to fear from the vanquiihed that themfelves 
had caufed. This djUiafty, which was that of 
Ivan, having been afterwards expelled fay 
the dynafty of Ming, the Tartars w^ho lived 
to the northward of the great wall, were looked 
upon only as a kind of favages, from whence 
there was nothing to hope nor to fear. Beyond 
the great wall lies the kingdom of Leaotong, 
incorporated by the Gengis family wdth the 
empire of China, and become wholly Chinefe. 
To the north end of Leaotong, there were 
fome herds of Mantchou Tartars, whom the 
viceroy of Leaotong treated with an oppreflivs 
feverity. They made fome bold reprefentations, 
fuch as we are told the Scythians did ever after 
the invsfion of thejr country by Cyrus ; for 
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the genius of a people is always the fame till ^ 
iong coiirfe of opprefTion occaiions them to de- 
generate. 

All the anfwer the governor made to their 
'"complaint was, to burn their cabbinsj carry 
away their flocks, and endeavour to tranfplant 
the inhabitants. Then thefe Tartars, who 
were free, chofe a chief of their own to carry 
on a war agalnfl: their cpprefibrs* This chief, 
who Was called Taitfou, foon made himfelf 
1622 Chinefe, entered vic- 

torious into JLeaotong, and took the 
, capital by aflault. , 

This war was carried on in the fame man- 
ner as thofe of dlftant times. Fire arms vrere 
at that time unknown in this part of the vrcrhL 
The ancient arms were the only ones in ufe 5 
fuch as arrows, fpears, clubs, and fcimitars : 
they made a little ufe of bucklers and helmets j 
but there were very few coats of mail. • Their 
fortifications confifted in a ditch, a wall, and 
towers upon it* they Tapped the wall, or 
mounted it by fcaling ladders. The victory 
depended folely upon bodily llrength 5 and the 
Tartars, w^ho were accuflomed to fleep in the 
open fields, inufl: necefiaiily have :he advantage 
over a people bred up in a more delicate manner. 

Taitfou, the firH chief of the Tartar herds, 
dying in the year 1626, at the beginning of 
his vidlorles ; his fon Taitfong immediately 
took the title of Emperor of the 'Tartars, and put 
hiiTifelf upon a level with the emperor of China. 
It is faid that he could read and write 5 and it ap- 
pears that he acknowledged only one God, like 
theChinefe literati ; for he thus exprefles him- 
icif in one of the circular letters which he v/rote 
to the magiftrates of the Chinefe provinces : 
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Tien raifes up whom he pleaies 1 perhaps 
he may have choferi me to be your mailer.’^ 
And 5 in fa£l> after the year 1628 Tien caufed 
him to gain vlfliory after vidory. He was a 
man of great abilities; he civilized his brutal 
followers 5 to make them more obedient, and 
eftablifhed lav/s in the midft of war. He al- 
ways headed his troops in perfon ; and the em- 
peror of Chma, Hoaitfang, whofe name has 
been loft in obfeurity, remained ftmt up in his 
palace, with his women and eunuchs, and was 
the laft emperor of the Chinefe race: he was 
not able to prevent Taitfong and his Tartars 
from talcing from him all his northern provin- 
ces, nor yet to fupprefs the rebellion of one of 
his mandarins, named Liftching, who feized 
upon the fouthern ones. While the Tartars 
were ravaging the countries to the eaftward 
and northward, this Liftching made himfelf 
mafter of all the reft. It is faid that he had 
fix hundred thoufand horfemen, and four hun- 
'.dred thoufand infantry. He came with the 
flower of his army before Pekin, where the em- 
peror ftill continued ftiut up in his palace, and 
was ignorant of great part of what was doing* 
The rebel Liftching, (for he is fo called, as not 
having fucceeded,}fent back to the emperor two 
of his chief eunuchs whom he had made pri- 
foners, with a very flrort letter, in which he 
exhorted him to quit the empire. 

And here we may fee an inftance of the Afl- 
atic pride, and how well it agrees v/ith the 
general effeminacy of their manners. The 
emperor ordered the two eunuchs to have their 
heads ftruckoff, for having brought him a dif- 
refpedtful letter; and his courtiershad much ado 
jta make him fenfible that the heads of the prin- 
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ces of the blood, and a great number of man^ 
clarins, whom Liilching had in his power, 
would be made to anfwer for the death of the 
eunuchs. 

While the emperor was deliberating upon 
what anfwer he fhould fend back, Liilching 
had already entered the city. The emprefs had 
barely time enough to fave fome of her fons 5 
after which fne Inut herfclf up in her apart- 
ment, and there hanged hcribln The emperor 
immediately rah thither, and being greatly 
taken with this inftance of conjugal fidelity, lie 
exhorted the reft of his wives, to the number 
of forty, to follow the example. Father Mailla, 
the Jefuit, who wrote this account in Pekin 
itfelf, in the laft century, fays, that all thefc 
women obeyed without replying ; but it is 
very poiTible that there might be a few of them 
who wanted afTiftance. I'he ^emperor, whom 
this writer reprefents as a very good kind of a 
prince, perceiving, after the execution, his only 
daughter, about fifteen years old, whom the 
emprefs had not thought proper to expofe out 
of the feraglio, he exhorted her to hang herfelf, 
as well as her mother and mothers-in-law ; but 
the young princefs defiring to be excufed, this 
very good prince, as Mailia calls him, gave her 
a violent blow with his fabre, and left her 
dead. It may be expedied that fuch a father 
and an hufband would have ilain himfelf upon 
the dead bodies of his wives and his daughter 3 
but he retired to a pavillion without the city, 
to wait for news 5 and being at length informed 
that every thing was defperate, and that Lift- 
ching had taken poffefiion of his palace, he 
ftrangled himfelf, and at once put an end to 

an 
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■mi empire and a life which he had no£ had the 
courage to defend This extraordinar}- event 
hapnened in the year 1641. It was under this 
fail: emperor of the Chinefe race that the Jefuits 
at length made their way into the court of Pe- 
ktOa ^Father Adam Schall^ a native of Cologne^ 
had fo far gained the good graces of this eni« 
perorj by his knowledge in phjdicks and the 
mathematics,, that he made him a mandarin. 
He was the firfi: who &ewed the Chinefe how 
to caft brafs cannon ; but the few that were in 
Pekin were not fufEcient to fave the empire : 


* This cataflrophe is diiTercntly related by father Du- 
lialde and Palafox. This lait fays, that the emperor being 
abandoned even by his guards, retired with his emprefs into 
a fmail wood, incapable of uttering one word, fuch was 
the excefs of his grief. The emprefs, having tenderly em- 
braced him-, hanged herfelf with a filken cord. The em- 
peror having drank a glafs of wine, though at other times 
averfe to that liquor, bit his own finger, to produce an 
effufion of blood, with which he wrote a long letter, com- 
plaining of the treachery of bis officers, lamenting the ruin 
of his empire, and the extinffion of his family 5 conclud- 
ing with this declaration, that as he had lofi every thing 
for which he chofe to live, he thought it high time to 
part with life itfelf. Duhaide fays, hewTote the following 
fentence on the border of his veil : I have been bafely 

deferted by my fubjecls ; do what you will with me, but 
fpare my people/' Then he cut off his daughter's head 
with one ftroke of his fcymetar, and hanged himfeif. The 
traitor Li infulted his body, and murdered all his furviving 
children, except his eideff fon, who efcaped. U-fang-ghey, 
who commanded the imperial forces, in the province 'of 
Lyan-tong, inflead of acknowledging the ufurper, made 
peace with the Manchew Tartars, and^their king, Tfong-te, 
joined him with fourfcore thoufand men. Li fled from 
Pekin : and Tfong-te dying, was fucceeded by his infant 
fon, Sun-chi, who, in procefs of time afcended the impe- 
rial throne of China, 


5 


be- 
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befides, they did uot know how to manage 
them. Mandarin Schall left Pekin before the 
revolution- 

After the emperor’s death, the Tartars and the 
rebels difputed the empire with each other. 
The Tartars were united and difciplined, the 
Chinefe divided and undifcipILned. Theyvv^ere 
obliged to give way by little and little to the 
Tartars. That nation had taken a kind of 
fpirit of fiiperiority which did not depend upon 
their leader ; it was with them as it had been 
with MahomePs Arabians, who were fo for- 
midable of themfelves for upwards of three 
hundred years. 

The death of emperor Taitfong, whom the 
Tartars loll at that time, did not prevent them 
from purfuing their conquefts. They chofe 
one of his nephews, who was yet a child, in 
' his ilead: this was Chang-ti, father of the fa- 
mous Camg-hi, under whom the Chrifrian re- 
ligion has made fuch a progrefs in China. Thefe 
people, who had firft taken up arms in defence 
of their liberty, were not acquainted with he- 
reditary right. We fee that all nations have 
begun by chufing perfons to head them in war, 
and afterwards thefe chiefs have become abfo- 
lute, excepting in fome of the European na- 
tions, Hereditary right has been efrablifiied 
and made facred by time. 

A minority has been the ruin of almoft all 
conquerors, and yet it was during the minorit}^ 
of Chang-ti that the Tartars completed the 
redudlion of China. The ufurper, Liftching, 
was flain by another Cln’nefe ufurper, who pre- 
tended to revenge the death of the late emperor. 
Several of the provinces fet up true or falfe 

chll- 
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d nldreii of their dead princcj like the Deinetnusl 
in Riiilia, The Chiiiefc nandarino endeavroured 
to iilurp the provinces; but the more poweridl 
idrtarlaii ufurpers at length got the better oi 
all. I'hcre was a Chinefe genera^ who for fonic 
time checked their progrcG. by having a fev*" 
cannon v\^hieh he had procured either from the 
i^ortugueie of .L- Ucao, or which wTre fome of 
rhofe caft by the Jefliit Schall. It is very re- 
markable that the Tartars 5, who were entirely 
detHtutc of uidheryj fhould prevail over thofc 
who were provided with it : this was the very 
reverie of what happened in the new worlds 
and a proof of the {bperiority* of the nevthorn 
people over thoie of the ibiiLh. 

’What is molt furpriling is, t’lat the Tartars 
conquered all this vair empire cf China, foot by 
foot, and under a minority ; for ihcir young 
vP.qvercr Chang-tij dying iu iooT, when rare!-..' 
twenty-four years old, and before tlicir demi- 
nion was firmly cifabliilied, they clecmJ hi] 
fou Ciimg-hi at eight 3'ears old, being the fanic 
age at which they had chofen his fra her ; and 
this Camg-hi rcilored ihecrnpme of China, haV'* 
ing been fa prudent and fortunate as to make 
lUiiifelfcquaL’y well obeyed both by the Chi- 
nefe and Tartars. I'he miilionaries, whom he 
made mandarins, have extolled him as a pt.rfeel: 
prince. Some travellers, and efnecially Le 
(Tcntil, who were not mandarins, lay that he 
was fordid] y covetons, and full of caprices ; 
but thefe ffrokes or private character do not 
enter into this general picture of the world. 
It is fuiuciciu that the empire was happy under 
this prinee ; it is in this view that v/e are to 
regard and judge of kin«rs. 

VoL. VI. ‘'H ■ , . 
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D'.’rino' the courfe of this revolution, which 
loH-^rthirtv vears, one of the greateft morti- 
iicaiions the' Chinefe underwent was, that 
their conquerors obliged them to cut ^ ofl then 
hair alter the i artariau niannei* H nerc \vw;e 
iome who chofe to die lather tnan pait 
their heads of hair. We have had an inltancc 
•of the h'iuicovites railing feveral le(iition3_when. 
czw Peter I. obliged them to cut oh tnsir 
beards ; fo forcible is cuftom among the corn- 

inon people ! „ , , , - o • 

Time Has not yet contoundca tne viCLonous 
with the vanquifhed people, as has happened in 
pur Gaul, in England, and eliewhere. 

Under the reign ot Camg-h^ tne European 
r->i'Tionr.rics enjoyed a great aegree of credit 5 
fcveral were lodged in the emperors pa.acc : 
rh-v h"’‘£ churches, and had opulent houles, 
HAmerica they had. been fucceislal in teach- 
ino- the neccfiiiry arts to favages. In China 
th?y had taught the moftrehned arts to a learned 
-md f-nfible nation. But jealouly foon deftroyed 
hu-s of their wifdom, and that reftlellnefs and 
comenucus fpirit, which is in Europe irifepa- 
rably conne<S^d with iearniijg and taients, 

overthrew the greatefe dcfigns^ . 

aftoniined to fee 


diiagreeing 


even aoout 


■'rhe Chinefe were 

and learned men -o 

what they came to teach, ana mutuaJy perxe- 
cutin 2 and anathematizing one anotner, ei^te^ing 
criminal proceiTes agaipii: each other, at the 
court cf Rome, and ftrivnig to nave it decided 
in a meehn? of cardinals, whether the emperor 
of China underiliood his own mother tongue as 
well as raiiTionaries who were come horn I ranee 
and Italy. _ . 
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TbeiC difputes were carried to fuch a length, 
that the Chinefe government feared or affected 
to fear the fame diforders as had been raifed in 
Japan« Camg-hi’s fucceflbr therefore forbid 
the exercife of the chriftian religion, while the 
Mahometans and all the different fefls of bon- 
ZQs were permitted to follow theirs* But this 
court finding the v/ant of the mathematics as 
great an evil as the pretended danger from a 
new religion, retained the mathematicians, and 
contented itfelf with impofing filence on the 
miilionaries* 

There is one event vrhich well merits our at- 
tention ; this is the famous earthquake y/hich 
happened in China in the ;;car 1699, in the 
reign of the emperor Camg-hi. This phaeno- 
inenon proved more fatal than that which of 
late years deilroyec the cities of Lima and 
Lifoon. It is (aid that near four hundred thou- 
fand fouls periflied in k. Thefe fnocks muff 
neceffirily have been very frequent in our globe : 
the number of volcano’s v/nich vomit out fire 
and fmoke, give reafonto think that the outward 
iliell of the earth refts upon vafi: gulphs filled 
with an infiammahle matter. It is probable 
that the part which we inhabit has experienced 
as many revolutions from phyfical caufes, as 
the nations of the world in general have ifom 
rapaciouihcis and ambition. 
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CHAP. CLXV. 

Of JapaKj in the Seventeenth CenLi.in% 

I N the .multitude of revolutions v/hich wc 
have feen from one end of the luiiverfe to 
the other, there appears to have been a fated 
chain of caufes by which mankind have been 
carried away, as the waves and fhnds are driven 
by the wind. What has happened in Japan is 
an additiorm proof of it : a Portuguefe prince, 
without either power or riches, in the fifteenth 
century, conceives the notion of fending a few 
ihips to the coaft of Africa. Soon afterwards 
the Portuguefe difeover Japan. Spain, for a 
while the fovereign of Portugal, carries on an 
immenfe trade with the Japanc;c. The Chrif- 
tian religion is carried into that country by 
the means of this trade ; and, under favour of 
the general toleration allowed to all fed'S in 
AJia, introduces and cftablifhes itfelf there. 
'Three Chriftian princes of Japan make a jour- 
ney to Rome to ki.-'s the feet of pope Gregory 
Xill. Chriflianity is on the point of becom- 
ing the prevailing religion of Japan, and in a 
fhort time the only one, when its very power 
proved the means of its deilrudion. We have 
already remarked, that the miilionaries had a 
number of enemies there j but they had likewuTc 
fecured a powerful party in their favour. The 
bonzes feared the lofs of their ancient pofief- 
fions, and the emperor that of his kinedoin. 
The Spaniards bad made themfelves maliers of 
the Philippine illands in the neighbourhood of 
Japan. The Japanefe knew how they had 

adied 
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acted in. America 5 no wander therefore that 
they took the alarm. The emperor, in the 
}'ear 1-5865 had baniihed the Chriftian reJigion 
from his dominions- aifd had forbidden the 
praflice of it by his fubjedls, under pain of 
death ; but as they ftill allowed a trade to be 
carried on with the Portuguefe and Spaniards^ 
their miilionaries made profelytes as faft as the 
governitient condemned them. It was then 
forbidden to introduce any Chriftian prlefls into 
the country j but notwithftanding this prohibi* 
tion, the governor of the Philippine ifiands fei-t 
Francilcan friars, in character of ambafladors to 
the emperor of Japan. Thefe ambafladors be« 
gan by building a public chapel in the capital city, 
called Meaco; upon which they were driven out 
of the kingdom, and the periecution was re- 
doubled. There was for a longtime a viciffitude 
of cruelties and indulgence. It is plain that rea- 
fons of ftate were the foie motives to thefe per- 
feciitions ; and that the Chriftian religion was 
oppofed from the apprehenfton that it would be 
made an inftrument to favour the defigns of the 
Spaniards ; for the reirg'on of Confucius v/as 
never perfecuted by the Japanefe, tho’ intro- 
duced by a people of whom they were jealous, 
and with whom they were frequently at war. 
That learned and judicious obferver, Kempfer, 
tells us, that in the year 1674 the inhabitants 
of Meaco being numbered, there were found 
twelve different religions in that capital, who 
all lived peaceably j and that thefe twelve fe& 
contained upwards of four hundred thoufand 
people, exclufive of the numerous court of the 
Dairl, the fovereign pontiff. It feems then, 
that if the Portuguefe and Spaniards could have 
H 3 coii- 
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contented th emfelves. with liberty of confcfencev 
they might have lived as quietly in Japan as the 
other twelve religions 5 and, even in the year 
1 6365 they continued to carry on a very profitabl e 
trade, feeing that they carried over to Macao 
two thoufaiid three hundred and fifty chefis of 
filver^ . . 

The Dutch, who had traded to Japan ever 
fince the year 1600, were grown jealous of the 
traffic carried on by the Spaniards. In 1&37 
they took a Spanifli fliip of? the Cape of Good 
Hope, bound from Japan to Lifbon, on board 
of which they found feveral letters from a For- 
tuguefe officer named Moro, who was a kind 
of conful to that nation* Tiiefe letters con- 
tained the plan of an intended confpiracy of the 
Chrifiians in Japan againft the emperor, fpeci- 
fying the number of Ihips and troops they ex- 
pected from Europe and the fettlements in Afi;:. 
in order to make the fch erne fucceed. Thcfe 
letters were fent by the Dutch to the court of 
Japan: Moro owned his hand-vvriting, and 
was publicly burnt. Upon this difeovery the 
government chofe rather to renounce all the ad- 
vantages of a trade with ftrangers, than to fee- 
iiTelf expofed to fuch machinadons. The em- 
peror, in an aSembly of all the grandees of his. 
kingdorh, ena6ted the famous edict, by which 
it was enabled, that no Japanefe fliould for 
the future prefume to ilir out of the country, 
under penalty of death ^ that no flranger fnould 
be admitted into the empire 5 that all the Spa- 
niards and PortLiguefe be fent away ; that all 
the natives .who were Chriftians fhould be im- 
prifoned, and that a reward of one thoufand 

crowixs. 
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<^rowns flhould be given to ?.ny cne who j^iould 
^ilcover a Chriftian pricll. The violence c-l 
^his procedure in the Japanefe, who volunta- 
rily feparated thenifelves from the rcil of the 
".vorldj and gave up all the pronts cT trade^ 
leaves no room to doubt that the conTpirac}- was 
i'cal : but what proves .it ilill mere Adh's is> 
that the. Chriffian natives, with fame few For- 
tuguefe at their head, aefuahy afiemblca in arms 
to the number of thirty thoufhnd and more ; li.^/ 
v.-erc defeated in the year 16385 and retir-ed to 
a ibjong hold on the f^a-flde, in the neighbeur- 
hcod of the port of Tanurivulii. 

At the lame time all other foreign nations 
were drix^^en from Japan 5 even the Chinefe 
xvere included in this general law, becaufe feme 
miiiionarics had boalled to the Japanefe, that 
all China was on the point of being converted 
to Chrifrianity. The I 3 utch thenifelves, who 
had difeovered the confpiracy, were expelled as 
well as the reft; the fadbory which they had at 
that time at Ferando was already demoliflied ; 
their iliips were failed ; and only one remained, 
ivhom tl3e govei'nment fummoned to fire upon 
the fortrefs, whither the Chriftians had Red for ' 
refuge. The Dutch captain, whofename was 
Kokbeker, performed this horrid fervice. The 
Chriftians xvere foon forced in their afylum, 
and put to death with the moft excruciating 
tortures. Once more let me obfer/e, that when 
v/e reprefent to ourfelves fuch ftrange events, 
caufed in Japan by a Portuguefe and a Dutch 
captain, wc cannot but be convinced of the reft- 
Ids fpirit of the Europeans, and of the deftiny 
which influences ’ ail nations. 

H 4 The 
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■ 7^he odious fervice v/hich the Dutch had 
performed for the Japanefe government did 
30 Ot procure them that indulgence they expedcd 
from it, which was, to be allowed a free trade 
and fettlements there 5 however, they obtained 
permillion to land upon a little ifland near the 
port of Nangazaki, and there bring a fi,xed 
quantity of merchandize- 

Put they were obliged to tranrpie upo/t the 
crofs, and renounce all marks or Chriitianity, 
and likewife to fvvear that they were not of the 
iame religion with the Pcrtugucfcy before they 
were admitted into this little ifiand, v/hcre they 
live as it were in a prifon ^ for as foon as they 
arrive the inhabitants take pofieilion of their 
fhips and goods, upon which they fet a price. 
Thus, for the fake of getting money, they fub« 
Je6t themfelves every year to this confinement J 
^and thofe who are kings at Batavia, and in the 
Molucca Khnds, fufier themfelves to be here 
treated as ilaves : it is true, they are condufted 
from this little Jfiand to the emperor's court, 
and are honourably and courteoufly received 
wherever they come, but itridly guarded and 
obferved. Their guides and their guards en- 
gage in a written oath, figned with their blood, 
to obferve all the adlions of the Dutch, and 
give an exadf account of them. 

It has been afferted in feveral books, that the 
Dutch abjured Chriibianity at Japan. This 
opinion had its fource In the adventure of a 
Dutchman, who made his efcape and lived for 
fome time among the nauH'-es ; but being difeo- 
vered, in order to fave his life he faid he was 
no Chriftian, but a Dutchman* The govern- 
ment 
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of Japan has, fince this revolutiobj for” 
bid the building of veflels fit for going to fea > 
they have only long barks, worked with fails 
and oars, for trading to their iflands. It is 
looked upon as the greateftof crimes for ftran- 
gers to frequent the country 5 it feems that 
they are iiiii in dread of the danger they have 
been in. This fear neither agrees with the 
courage of the nation, nor with the greatnefs 
of the empire ; but the horror of the paft has 
operated more with them than the fear of the 
future. The conducl: of the Japanefe has been, 
in every refpect, that of a people generous, 
open, haughty, and extreme in their refolu- 
tions. At nrll they received ftrangers with 
cordiality 5 and when they thought themfelves 
infulted and betrayed by them, they broke olF 
all connexions for ever. 

When Colbert, that minifter of iinmottal 
memory, firft ereXed an Eaft-India company in 
France, he wanted to try if he could not bring 
about a trade for the French with Japan, by 
employing only proteftants, who might fafely 
fwear that they were not of the fame religion 
with the Portuguefe^ but the Dutch oppofed 
this fcheme, and the Japanefe, fatisfied with 
receiving one nation amongft them whom they 
treat as prifoners, would not admit of two 

I fliall 


* The reader will percei^'e that this is a very imperfcdl 
piduve of Japan, as our author lias iaic nothing relarint" to 
the conftirution of the government, the laws of the realm, 
and the genius of the people. Abfolute piower v/aSs fioin 
time immemorial, exercifed by the emperers c Dairo, 
who reigned in a regular fuccefTion til) she year J 500, when 
H 5 3. dvd 
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I fliall not take any notice here of the king-^ 
dom of Siam, which has been reprefented to us- 
as much larger and more opulent than it really 

is. We fhall find in the age of Lewis XIV® 
what little is necefiary to be known concerning 

it. Corea, Cochin-China, Tonquin, Laos, 
Ava, and Pegu, are countries of which we 
have very little knowledge ; and, ainidft the 
prodigious number of iflands fcattered about ' the 
extremities of Afia, there is only that of 
where the Dutch have fixed the center of their 
dominion and trade, that can enter into the 
plan of our general hiftory. The fame may be 
faid of the people who inhabit the middle 
part of Africa, and an infinite number of 
fmaller nations in the new world. I feall only 


a civil war broke out and involved the whole empire in 
confufion ; during this anarchy, a common foldier raifed 
himfelf to the imperial dignity, and divefting the Pairo of 
all his temporal power, allowed him to prefide over all reli* 
gious matters. Since that period the fuccefTors of the Dairo 
have been refpefted as popes 5 but the defeendants from the 
iifurper have retained all the authority .of emperor, though 
they are modeft enough to call themfelves Cubo, which 
fjgnihes minifter or vi?ir. The national religion of Japan 
AS the idolatry of the Bonzes ; but a great number of other 
feits are tolerated : yet all thefe feiTcs agree in holding five 
renrijflions abfolutely binding, viz. not to kill, nor eat any- 
thing that is killed 5 not to fieal 5 not to commit adultery 5 
not to lye ; and not to drink wine. The Japanefe haves 
few written laws 5 but the craperor’s will is the fupremc 
law ; and every petty prince, governor, or head of a fa™ 
mlly, has the power of life and death over thofe that he go- 
verns. The Japanefe are acute, ingenious, induftrious, 
modeft, patient, and covetous ; but on the other hand, 
they are faid to be ambitious, cruel and vindidfive, uncha- 
ritable, unfeeling, and addicted to the moft: fpurious paf- 
ftonsj v/hich tliey publicly gratify with impunity. 

obferve. 
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obferve, that before the fixteenth cencurj^y above 
one half of the globe was ignorant of the ufe of 
bread and wincj which is ftill unknown to a 
gart of America and the eaftern part of Africa 5 
infomuch that we are obliged to carry both thofe 
viands thither Co celebrate the myfteries of our 
religioHo 

Cannibals are much more rare than is ufualJy 
a:lerccd ^ none have been feen by any of our 
travellers for above thefe fifty years. There 
are man\r kinds of men m an i ferny difterer.t froni 
each other. Several nations ftill live in the ftate 
of pure nature t and while we make the tour of 
the v/orfd to difeover in their countries wliere- 
wdthal tofatisfyour greedineft, tl-eie people are 
not at the trouble of ihiformiiig them ftJves whe- 
ther there exift any other men than themfclvesj 
and pafs their lives in a happy indolence^ which •, 
to us would be a degree of mifery. 

Much yet remains for our vain curiofijy 
to difeover, but if we would confiie ciii- 
felves to what is ufefiil, there is already but too 
much difcoveied* 
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I NTR O DUCTIO'H 

T O T H E 

, Age of LEWIS XIV. ’ 

IfT is not only the Life of Lei^vis XIV. 
I that we nroDofe to write ; we have a greater 
objed in view. We mean to fet before 
pofterity not onlv the portrait of one man s 
aaions, 'but of the fpirit of mankind in ge- 
nera!, in the moft enlightened of all ages. _ 
Every age has produced heroes and politi- 
cians ; all nations have experienced revolutions, 
and all hiftories are nearly alike, to thofe who 
feekonly to furnilh their rncmcrioswith faQsj 
but whofoever thinks, or, what is fti!i more 
-.re whofoever has tafte, will find but four 
I'rres in the hlftory of the world. Thefe four 
happy ages are thofe in which the arts were 
carried to perfeaicn ; and which, by ferving as 
tbs tsrSi of tlic grcstncfs of the iiunisn minc^ 
are examples for pofierity. 

Tlw firfl: of thefe a^es to which true glory is 
annexeti, is that of 'Philip and Alexander, M- 
that of a Pericles, a Demofthenes, an Anftotie, 
a Plato, an Apelles, a Phidias, and a Praxite- 
les • and this honour has been confined within 
th”* h'rits of ancient Greece ; the reft of the 
known world was then in a ftate of barbarifm.. 

The 



xSd INTRODUCTION, 

The fecond age is that of Csefar and Auguf* 
tus, diJiinguifhed lilcewife by the names of Lu- 
cretius, Cicero, Titus Livius, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Varro, and Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the takin 
of Conftantinople by Mahomet IL Then 
family of private citizens was feen to do that 
which the kings of Europe ought to have un- 
dertaken/ The Medicis invited to Florence the 
learned, who had been driven out of Greece 
by the Turks 5 this was the age of Italy’s gIory« 
The polite arts had already recovered a new 
life in that country ; the Italians honoured them 
with the title of Vertu, as the firft Greeks had 
diftinguifhed them by the name of Wifdom. 
Every thing tended towards perfeftron ; a Mi- 
chael Angelo*, a Raphael f, a Titian J, a Tafib, 

and 


* Michael Angelo Buonaroti in the fifteentla 

century, and was univerfaliy admired for his excellence m 
the three filter-arts, of painting, Hatuary, and architecture* 
He was born of a good family in the county of Arezzos, 
nudied defign or drawing under Demin icho Ghirlandajo, 
and at the age of fixteen began to cut ftatues in marble, 
that even bore a comparifon with the antique. He was 
patronized by Laurentio de Medicis at Florence, that great 
patron of the arts- After the death of Laurentio he went 
to Rome, where he diftinguilhed himfeif by many capital 
performances. He was the moft perfeiSt anatomifi of his 
time 5 had a grand gufto in defign, and excelled all his co- 
temporaries in painting naked figures ; but his manner was- 
dry, and in every ocher branch of the art he fell far Ihort 
of Raphael, whofe genius excited his envy. His moft fa- 
mous pifture is that of the laft judgment ; and his mafter- 
piece in architefture the celebrated church of St. Peter. Jn 
order to expofe the faife tafte of thofe who would allow no 
merit to modern artills, he privately finilhed the ftatue of a 
Cupid, and buried it under . ground, in a place which he 

knew 
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and an Ariofto fiourifhed. The art of engrav- 
ing was invented j elegant archited:ure appeared 

again 


knew -wocld foon be dug, after having broke and re- 
ferved one of the arnns. The llatiie was accordingly found, 
and judged by all the connoiiTeurs to be a genuine antique : 
then the artift produced the arm, and claimed the honour 
©f the ^ork' He made the model of a coloTa! flati'C for 
pope Julius n. with fuch a haughty ccuntcr.ance and com- 
manding attitude, that the pontiff afkec! wheiiier he had 
raifed the right arm in the aO of beftowing the benedic- 
tion, cr denouncing the anathema ? He replied, that he 
Was in the attitude of warning the people of Bologna to be 
more prudent for the future. Then he allced in his turn, 
if he fhouid put a book in this right-hand ? “ Ho, (faid 
the pope) put a fword in it, 1 don’t pretend to be a man o£ 
ic'ters.” Michael Angelo was not only painter, ffatuary, 
and architect, but likewife a tolerable poet, and his works 
were publiihed at PJorence, The following diffich is no 
fead rcprefentation of ins charader. 

pinicit mslhii, quisftruxU^ du»h in atre^ 

Marmara ftm Jculpjit^ dc&tus aut ctcinit P 

He was refpetStcd and beloved by Leo X. Clement VII. and 
at fucceffion of popes, as well as by all the civilized princes 
of his time, Francis I. of France, Charles V. emperor of 
Germany and king of Spain, Cofmo ds Mcdicis, the Ve* 
r.etian republic, and even Solyman the grand fignor. He 
lived to the age of ninety, died at Rome in 1564, and was 
interred with great funcial pomp at Florenoe, 

f Raphael D’lTrbino, wliofe real name was Sanzio, lived 
cotemporary with Buonaroti, and excelled him in compo- 
fjrion, beauty, grace, and exprclfion. He was the fon of a 
painter at Urbino, and fludied under Pietro Perugino, 
whofe manner however he renounced, as f<>on as he beheld 
the works of Leonardi da Vinci and Michael Angelo at 
Florence. He was recommended to pope Leo X. by his 
kinfman Bramante, and employed in painting the apart- 
ments of the Vatican, where the firft pidlurc be finifhed was 
she fchool of Athens. The greatnefs of his manner he is 
faid to have ftolen from (ketches of Buonaroti in the chapel 
«>f Sixtus IV. to which his friend Bramante introduced him 

privately* 
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again as admirable as in the mofr triamphar.t 
sges of Rome; and the Gothic barbariiin, v/Iiich 

had 

privatelvj againfl the exprefs proh.ibj.‘.icn of An- 

fjelo. Cemin it is, i’e became ihe prince of painters, was 
careiTecl by ali the v/orlcr, and when he went abroad iic 
always appeared .attended by a concourfe of men of tans 
and literature. Beonaroti meeting him one day accompa- 
nied in this manner, told him he walked with a retinue 
like the provofl;*marnial 5 And you (faid Raphael} walk 
all alone like the executioner of the law/’ Buor.arcti was 
in his difpontion proud, haughty, and infolent ; whereas 
Raphael recommended himfelf to every body’s af'tclion, by 
his affability, generofity, and fweetnefs of e’emcancur, 
O’he cardinal of St. Bibiano offered him his niece in mar- 
riage; but, he expeded a hat for himfclf from pope Leo, 
and in the mean time died in the thirty-feventh year of bis 
age, in confequence of a fever faid to be caught by intem- 
perate venery. He was buried in the rotunda, where his 
tomb is diftinguilhed by the following epitaph, which car- 
dinal Bembo wrote, and Mr. Pope has trandated into Eng- 
lish, in honour of Sir Godfrey Knelier. 

Jlh hie efi Raphael y iimuit qm (ojpito. ns: net 
Rerum magna parens j et moriente inort. 

Xiving, great nature fear’d he would outvie 
Pier works 5 and dying, fears heiTeif will die. 

The fentiment is truly bombafl:. Another epitaph, but 
one degree more modeft, was written on Raphael by the 
celebrated Muretus. 

J Titian Vecelli was born in the Rate of Venice, in the 
year 1477, and Rudied painting under Bellini, w. cm he 
foon furpaifed, as he alfo did Giorgione. Plis pictures 
w'erc greatly admired for his exquifite manner of colour- 
ing. He refufed a confiderable employment at Rome, and 
was created knight and count-palatine by the emperor 
Charles V. who fitting one day for his pi6;urc, Titian 
chanced to drop his pencil j which Charles took up, and 
prefenting it to the artift, Titian (faid he) is W'orthy to 
beferved even by Casfar.” Ke was aifo vifued and caref- 

Jed 
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had disfigured Europe in every kind of produc- 
tion, was driven from Italy to make way for 
good £afte» 

- The arts, always tranfplanted from Greece 
to Italy, found themfelves in a favourable foil> 
where they infiantly produced fruit. France,. 
England, Gern-iaiiy, and SpEn, aimed in their 
turns to gather thefe fruits; but either they 
could not live in thofe' climates, or elfe they 
degenerated ^'ery faft. 

Francis L encouraged learned men, but fuch 
as were merely learned men; he had architects, 
but he had no Michael Angelo, nor Paladio : 
he endeavoured in vain to eibablifh fchools for 
painting; the Italian mailers, whom he invited' 
£0 France, raifed no pupils there. Some epi- 
grams, and a few loofe talcs, made the whole 
of our poetry. Rabelais f was the only profe 
\yritcr in vogue in the time of Henry IL 


fed by Kenry XIT. of France ; and celebrated by Anoito, 
Marini, and otlier poets. In a word, he lived in great 
fplenclour, and ciic-d of the plague in the year 1576. 

* Andrea Palladio was a native of Vicenza, az:d fioiu 
rllhed in the fixteenth century. He nniilied his fludies at 
Rome, where he made himfejf ma/ler of the antique, and 
becaiTie the greateft architect in the vi^orid. He firll pub- 
lifned a commentary on all the works of antiquity at Rome j 
and in the year 157c printed his four books on architecture, 
replete v.dth tafte and erudition. 

f Francis Rabelais, born at Chinon in Touraine, " lived 
in the zlxteenth century. He was firll: a Cordelier, and af- 
terwards a phyfician. He diftingulfhed himfeJf by his 
knowledge of the languages ; but his chief recomniendation 
was his humour. He pubii/lied a Latin traiiflation cf the 
nphorifms of Hippocrates, and feveral other ferious perfor- 
mances, wiiich are now forgotten: but hishiftory of Pan- 
tagruel is ilill admired by all tliofe who have any talle for- 
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In a word, the Italians alone were in poiTer- 
fion of every thing that was beautifLil. excepting 
mufic. which was then hut in a rude irate, and 
experimental philofophy, which was every w^here 
equally unknowm. 

Laftly, the fourth age is that known by the 
name of the age of Lewis X^IV. and is perhaps 
that which approaches the neareit to perfeclion 
of all the four; enriched by the difeoveries of 
the three former ones, it has done gi^eater things 
in certain kinds than thofe three together. All 
the arts indeed were not carried farther than 
under the Medicis, Auguftus, and Alexander ; 
but human reafon in general was more improved. 
In this age we firft became acquainted with 
found philofophy i it may truly be faid that 
to begin from the laft years of cardinal Riche- 
lieu's adminiftration, till thofe which followed 
the death of Lewis XIV. that there has happened 
fuch a general revolution inourarts^our genius, 
our manners, and even in our government, 
that will ferve as an immortal mark to the true 

humour and fatirc. He was celebrated by all the wits of 
his time, fuch as Buda, Clement Maror, do Belfay, and 
de Baif. He died at the age of feventy, in the year issSs 
and was honoured with divers epitaphs, of which the fol- 
lowing feems to be the beft adapted. 

JPIuton, frime du nair mp'ret 
Ou fes ttem ne rient jamai:, 

Recois aujourd '*hul Rabelais^ 

Rtveus aurez toics d( ^usi rire. 

He was a favourite with La Fontaine, who being one 
day in company with the two Boiieaus and Racine, when 
the converfation turned upon St, Auguftine, he feemed to 
Wake from a profound reverie, and turning to Boilcau the 
dodtor, afked very gravely, if he thought Rabelais was not a 
greater wit than St, Auguftine ? 

glory 
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glory of our countr3\ This happy influence 
has not been confined to France ^ it has com- 
municated itfelf to England, where it has iMr- 
ed up an emulation, which that ingenious and 
deeply learned nation flood in need of at that 
time; it has introduced tafte into Germany^ 
and the fciences into Ruffia ; it has even re- 
animated Italy, which was languiiliing ; and 
Europe is indebted for its. politeii efs and fpirit of 
fociety to the court of Lewis XIV, 

Before this time the Italians called all the 
people on this fide the Alps by the name of Bar- 
barians ; it muft be owned, that the French in 
feme 'degree deferved this reproachful epithet. 
Our forefathers joined the romantic gallantry of 
the Moors with the Gothic rudenefs : they had 
nafdly any of the agreeable arts iimongft them, 
which is a proof that the ufcful arts were likewife 
neglefled ; for when once the things of ufe are 
carried to perfedflon, the tranfition is quickly 
made to the elegant and the agreeable; and it 
is not at ail afloniihing, that painting, fculpture, 
poetry, eloquence, and philofophy, friould be 
in a manner unknown to a nation, who, tho^ 
poilcficd of harbours on the vVeflern Ocean, 
and the Mediteranean Sea, were without fnip=:; 
and who, though fond of luxury to an excefi-, 
were hardly provided with the moft common 
manufadfures. 

The Jews, the Genoefe, the Venetians, the 
Portuguefe, the Flemifli, the Dutch, and the 
Engliih, carried on in their turns the trade of 
France, w^ho was ignorant even of the fifft 
principles of commerce. Lewis XIiI. at his 
accelTion to the cro-wn had not a fingle fhip ; 
the city of Pai'is contained not quite four bun- 
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dred thoufand men, and had not above four fine 
public edifices; the other cities of the kingdom 
refembled thofe pitiful villages which wq fee on 
the other fide the Loire, The nobility, who 
were all ftationed in the country, in dungeons 
furrounded with deep ditches, oppreiied the 
peafant who cultivated the land. The high roads 
were almoft iiripafiable ; the towns were defii- 
tute of police, and the government had hardly 
ever any credit among foreign nations. 

We ""inuft acknowledge, that ever fince the 
decline of the Carlovingian family, France had 
languiflied more or lei's in this inlirni (late, 
merely for want of the benefit of a good admi- 
niftration. 

For a fiate to be powerful, the people rnufi 
either enjoy a liberty founded on the laws, or 
the royal authority mull: be fixed beyond all 
oppofition. In France the people were Haves 
till the reign of Philip Auguftus ; the noblemen 
were tyrants till Lewis XI ; and the kings, aL 
ways employed in maintaining their authority^ 
againfl: their vaflals, had neither leafure to think 
about the happinefs of their fiibjecls, nor the 
power of making them happy* 

Lewis XL did a great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happinefs or glory 
of the nation. Francis 1. gave birth to trade, 
navigation, and all the arts ; but he was too 
unfortunate to make them take root in the na- 
tion during his time, fo that they all perifhed 
vrich him, Henry the Great was on the point 
of raifiiig France from the calamities and bar- 
barlfiiis in which Ihe had been plunged by thirty 
years of difeord, when he was ailaflinatcd in 

his 
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bis capital, ia the midft of a peopl-e whom he 
had begun to make happy. The cardinal de 
Richelieu, biified in humbling the houfe of 
Auftria, the Calvinifts, and the grandees, did 
not enjoy a power fuificiently undifturbed to 
reform the nation | but he had at leafr the ho- 
nour of beginning this happy work. 

Thus, for the Ipacc of 900 yeai*s, our genius 
has been almoft always retrained under a Cothic 
government, in the midfl of divifions and civil 
v/ars 5 deftitute of any laws or fixed cuflcms, 
every fecond century, a language, 
ivvich iiili ccrd?';:.:cd rude and unformed; the 
nebjes were without difeipline, and {Irangers 
to every thing but U’^ar and idlenefs. The 
clergy lived in diforder and ignorance, and the 
common people without induftry, and ilupified 
in their wretchednefs. 

The French had no fliare either in the great 
difeoveries, or admirable inventions of other 
nations: they have no title to the difeoveries of 
painting, gun-powder, glaffes, telefcopes, the 
fedlor, compafs. the air-pump, or the true 
of the univerfe; they were making tournaments, 
while the Portuguefe and Spaniards were difeo- 
vering and conquering new countries from the 
eaft to the weii of the known world. Charles 
V. had already fcattered thetreafures of Mexico 
over Europe, before the fubjeers of Francis L 
had difeovered the uncultivated country of Ca- 
nada; but, by the little which the French did in 
the beginning of the fixtecnth centur}^, v/e may 
fee v/hat they are capable of when properly con- 
dud'led. 

I propofc in this place to iliew what they have 

been 
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been under Lewis XIV. and it is to be wiflied 
that the pofterity of this nicnarchj and that of 
his fubjecls, equally animated with an happy 
emulation, may ufe their endeavours to furpal? 
their anceftors. 

It muftnot be expelled to meet here with a 
minute detail of the wars carried on in this age; 
this would be an endlefs tafk: we are obliged to 
leave to the compilers of annals, the care of col- 
letSing, with exaclnefs, all thefe fmall facls, which 
would only ferve to divert the attention from 
the principal objeft. It is their province to point 
out the marches and counter-marches of armies, 
and the particular days on which the trenches 
w’^ere opened before towns, which were taken 
and retaken again by force of arms, or ceded 
and reilored by treaties. A thoufand circunv 
fiances which are interefHng to thofe who live 
at the time, are loft to the eyes of pofterity, 
and difappear, to make room for the great events 
which have determined the fate of empires’^. 
Every tranfacfion is not worthy of being com- 
mitted to writing. In this hiftory vve ihall con- 
fine oiirfelves only to what is deferving of the 
attention of all ages, what paints the genius and 
manners of mankind, contributes to inftruclion, 
and prompts to the love of virtue, of the arts, 
and of our country. 

We have already feen whst France and the 
other kingdoms of Europe wei-e. before the birth 


* Yet thofe very events, the recjtai of vvhich our aotliqr 
feenis to defpife, have not only intluenced the defliny of 
empires, but even flrongly marked the charafler and usj- 
derllanding cf the times in which they happened, 

. , ' ^ ef 
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of Lev/is XIV. V7e fhail now defcribe the great 
political and military events of his reign- The 
interior government of the kingdom, as being 
an objeft of more importance to the people, 
fliallbe treated of by itfelf. The private life of 
iewis XIV, and the particular anecdotes of his 
court, and reign, fhal! hold a principal place ia 
this account. There fiiall be other articles for 
the arts and fciences, and for the progrefs of 
the human mind in this age. Laftly, we fhali 
fpeakof the church, v/hich has been fo long con- 
ne£Ied with the government, has fometimes di- 
flurbed its peace, and at others been its defence ; 
and which, though inftltuted for the incukat- 
ing of morality, too frequently gives itfelf up to 
politics and the impulfe of the human paiEons- 
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CHAP. GLXVL 

Of the States of Europe before 
LEWIS XIV. 

F O R a lojig time paft the Chriftian part 
of Europe (Mufcovy excepted) might 
be confidered as a great republic divided 
into feveral ftates, fonic of Vr’-hich were mo- 
narchical, others mixt, fome ariftocratical, and 
others popular j but ail correlponding with one 
another j all having the fame bails of religion, 
though divided into feveral feiSts, and acknow- 
ledging the fame principles of public and poli- . 
tical equity, which were unknown to the other 
parts of the world. It is from thefe principles 
that the European nations do not make fiaves 
of their prifoners ; that they refpedl: the perfons 
of their enemies ambafiadors ; that they agree 
together concerning the pre-eminence, and feme 
other rights belonging to certain princes ; fucli 
as the emperor, kings, and other leiTer poten- 
tates : and particularly in the prudent policy of 
prefervingj as far as they are able, an equal 
I 2 bai- 
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Hllance of power between thernfelves 5 by con- 
tinually carrying on negociations even in the 
nidft of war, and keeping ambafiadors, or left 
honourable fpies at each otherft courts, to give 
notice to the reft, of the defigns of znj fingle 
one, to found the alarm at once over all Europe, 
and to prevent the weaker fide from being in- 
vaded by the ftronger, who is always ready to 
attempt iu 

After the death of Charles V* the ballance 
of power inclined too much on the fide of the 
houfe of Aufiria. This powerful boufe was, 
in the year 1630, mifirefs of Spain, Portugal, 
and the riches of America 5 the Netherlands, 
the duchy of Milan, the kingdoms of Naples^ 
Bohemia^ Hungary, and even Germany, (if 
we may fo fay) were become a part of its pa- 
trimony : and had all thefe ftates been united 
under one fingle head of this houfe, it is rea- 
fonablc to believe, that he would, at length, 
have become maftcr of all Europe. 

Of Germany. 

T he empire of Germany is the moftpovr- 
erful neighbour vvhich France has ^ it is 
nearly of the fame extent ; there is not, per- 
haps, fo much money in it, but it abounds 
more with fturdy men, inured to labour. The 
Germanic nation is'^governed, with a very little 
difference, as France was under the firft kings 
of the Capetian race, who were chiefs of feve- 
ral great vaffals, by whom they were frequently 
very ill obeyed, and of a great number of leffer 
ones. There are fixty free cities, called impe- 
rial i about as many fecular princes 5 near forty 

eccle- 
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ecciefiai'lical ones, as well abbots as bifhor‘S^ 
nine eieftors, whom wc may reckon 

four kin;2:s 5 and lalHv', the emperor, who i:; 
head of all thefe poteiitates : thefe at prefent 
coinpofe this great Germanic body, v/hicli, by 
the phlegmatic difpolition of its members, is 
maintained in as much order and regularity ^ 
as there was formerly confufion in the French 
goyernriient. 

Each member of the empire has his particular 
rights, privileges, and obligatioi-^i j axod the 
knowledge of ilich a number of laws, which 
are frequently diiputed, makes, what is called 
in Germany, The iludy of the public law,’* 
•for which that nation is fo famous. 

The emperor himfelf Sioald not in faSt he 
much more powerful or rich than a doge of 
Venice. You knov/ that Germany being di- 
vided into cities and principalities, nothing is 
left for the chief of fuch a numbenofitates, but 
the pre-eminence, accompanied with the fuprerfic 
honours, without either demefnes or rncricy, 
raid confequently v/ithout power. He does not 
pofiefs a fmgle village in virtue of his title ot 
emperor. Neverthelefs this dignity, often as 
-vain as fupreme, has become fo powerful in t!ie 
hands of the Auftrians, that it has been fre- 
quently feared that they would convert this re- 
public of princes into an abfolute monarchy. 


* Witnefs ths prefent war, and the pa ft. We appre- 
hend our author might have compared Germany with more 
propriety, to the heptarchy of the Saxons, a confederacy of 
independent ftates, which choofe a prefident or chief, in- 
vefting him with a fupreme authority to be exercifed for 
the good of the community j but this authority is acquired 
by cledlon, not enjoyed by hereditary right. 

I 3 The 
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The chriilian part of Europe, efpecially Ger« 
hiauy, was then, and ffill is divided into two 
parties or fecSs. The firft is, that of the catho- 
lics, who are all more or lefs fubjecl to the au- 
thority of the pope. The other, that of the ene- 
Hiics to the fpiritual and temporal power of the 
pontiff, and the prelates of the church of Rome. 
Thefe latter are called by the general name of 
protefrants, though divided into Lutherans,. 
Calviniils, and other fe£i:s, who all hate one 
another as much as they do the church of 
Rome. 

In Germany, the Rates of Saxony, Branden- 
burg, the Palatinate, a part of Bohemia and 
ilungary, the houfcs of Brunfwick and Wir- 
tcmberg followed the Lutheran religion, which 
is by them called the evangelical. All the free 
cities of the empire have llkcv/ife embraced 
I his fetR, as feemingly more agreeable to a 
people jealous of their liberty than the religion 
of the church of Rome, 

'Fhe Calvinifis, who are fcattered amongff 
the Luthej ans, form but an inconfiderable party» 
'Fhe Roman Catholics conftitute the reft of the 
empire ; and having at their head the houfe of 
Auftria, they were without doubt the moft 
powerful. 

Not only Germany but all the chriftian 
ftates were ftill bleeding with the wounds of the 
many religious wars in which they had been 
engaged ; a madnefs peculiar to chriftians, and 
unknown to idolaters, and which was the fatal 
confeqiience of that dogmatic turn, which had 
for fo long a time been introduced among all 
ranks of people. Almoft every point of con- 
troverfy oc.cafioiicd a civil war 3 and foreign 

’ na- 
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nationSs (nay perhaps our own poiterlty) will 
one day be at a lofs to comprehend how their 
anceftors could have thus mutually butchered 
each others while they were preaching up the 
doftrine of patience. 

I have already fhewn bow near Ferdinand IL 
was to changing the German ariftocracy into 
an abfolute monarchy, and how he was on the 
point of being dethroned by Guftavus Vafa- 
His fon, Ferdinand HI. who inherited his po- 
litics, and like him made wzr from his cabi::ei'-, 
fwayed the irhperial feeptre during the I'nhvjo-" 
rity of Lewis XiV. 

Germany was not then fo flouriflihig as it 
has fince become. Not oniy every kind of 
luxury wag wholly unknoWii there, but even 
the conveniences of I ire were very fc a rce in the 
houfes or the greatefi: noblemen, till the year 
16865 when they were introduced by the French 
refugees, who retired thither and fet up their 
manufactories. This fruitful and well people! 
country was deftltuce both of trade and money ; 
the gravity of manners, and ilownefs peculiar 
to the Germans, deprived them of thofe plea- 
fures and agreeable arts which the more pe- 
netrating Italians had cultivated for many years, 
and which the French induftry began now to 
carry to perfedlioii. The Germans, though 
rich at home, were poor every where eJfe; and 
this poverty, added to the dhixculty of uniting 
in a fliort time, fo many diiFerent people under 
one flandard, made it impoilible for them to 
carry the war into their neighbours dominions, 
or fuppoit it there for any time, nearly as at 
this. day. Accordingly, we almoft always find 
the French carrying on a war againft the era- 
,■ I 4 ' ■ ^ pire 
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pire within the empire. The difference of 
government znd genius make the French more 
proper for attackingj and the Germans for adt* 
ing on the defenhve. 

Of SP a I N. 

T H E Spanifc nation, governed by the 
elder branch of thehoufe of Auftria, after 
the death of Charles V. had made itielf more 
formidable to Europe than the Germanic empirco 
The kings of Spain were infinitely more abfo- 
lute and rich than the emperors : and the mines 
of Mexico and Peru furniflied them with trea- 
fures fufficient to purchafe the liberties of Eu- 
rope. You have already feen the projeft of 
nniverfal monarchy, or rather univerfai fupe- 
riority on the Chriflian continent, begun by 
Charles V. and carried on by Philip IL 
The Spanifli greatnefs under Philip IL be- 
came a vaft body without fubifance, which had 
more reputation than real ftrength. 

Philip IV. who inherited his father’s weak- 
nefs, iofi: Portugal by his negled ; Rouilillon 
by the inferiority of his arms 5 and Catalonia 
by the abufe of his abfoliite authority. Such 
princes could not long continue fuccefsful in 
their wars againft France. If our errors and 
divifions gave them Tome few advantages, they 
loon loft the fruits of them by their own want 
of capacity. Befides, they had a people to 
command v/hofe privileges gave them a right to 
ferve ill. The Caftilians, for inftance, had a 
privilege by which they were exempted fi*om 
lerving out of their own country. The Arra^ 
gonians were continually oppofing their liber- 
ties 
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ties to the orders of the king’s council; and 
the Catalans, who looked upon their kings as 
their enemies, would not even fufter them to 
raife militia in their provinces. 

NotwithPcanding all thefe di fad vantages, 
Spain, by being united to the empire, threw a 
very formidable weight into the balance of 
Europe. 

Of PORTUGAL. 

A t this time Portugal was again made a 
kingdom. John duke of Braganza, who 
paffed for a weak prince, had wTefted this pro- 
vince from a kwig who was weaker than him- 
felf. The Portuguefe, through neceiHty, culti- 
vated trade, which the Spaniards through pride 
neglected, and had lately, (in the year 1641) 
entered into a league v/ith the French and 
Dutch againit Spain. France gained more by 
the revolution in Portugal than file could have 
done by the moft fignal viftories. The French 
miniftry, without having in the leaft contributed ■ 
to this event, reaped without any trouble the 
greatefl: advantage that can be wiflied for over 
an enemy ; that of feeing him attacked by an 
irreconciieable power. 

Portugal, who thus threw off the Spanife 
yoke, extended its trade, and augmented its 
power, puts us in mind of Holland, which 
enjoyed the fame advantages, though in a very 
different manner. 

I 5 Of 
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Of the United Provikces. 

T FIIS feall ^^:ate 5 compofed of feven united' 
provinces, a countrv' abounding in ex- 
cellent pafturage, but deftiture of all kind of 
grain, imheakhy, and in a manner buried In the 
fea, was for about half a century alniofl: che only 
example in the world, of what may be done by 
tl'ic love ofliberty and unwearied labour. Thefe 
]X)or people, few in number, and inferior in 
military difcipline to themeanefi: of the Spaniili 
militia, and of no account in the reft of Eu- 
rope, made head againft the whole collected 
force of their maker and tyrant Philip IL elu- 
ded the defigns of feveral princes who offered 
to aftift them, in hopes of enflaving them, and 
founded a pov/er Vy’^hich we have feen couxi- 
terbaianciiig that of Spain itfelf. The defpe- 
i'ation which tyranny infpires firft armed thefe 
people 5 liberty raifed their courage, and the 
princes of the heufe of Orange made them ex- 
cellent foidkrs. No fooner were they become 
conquerors of their mafters, than they efta- 
blifned a form of governi'nent which preferves 
as far as is poilible, equality, the moft natural 
right of mankind* 

■'Fhis irate of fo new a kind was from its 
:6ift foundation intimately attached to France:, 
they were united by inrereft, and had the fame 
enemies. Henry the Great, and Lewis XllL, 
had been its allies and protediors* 


Of 
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Of E N G L a N D. . 

E N G L A N Dj a far more powerful fetOj 
arrogated to itfelf the fovereignty of ths 
feas, and pretended to prefervc a ball a nee be- 
tween the powers of Europe ; , but Charles L 
who began his reign in 16255 was fo far from 
being able to fupport the weight of this ballance, 
that he found the feeptre already falling througii 
his hands : he had attempted to render hb? 
power independent of the laws of England, and 
to make a change in the religion of Scotbmdn 
He was too headiirong to be diverted from his 
projects, and too v/eak to curry them into ex- 
ecution. He was the good hnlband, the good 
maiter, the good father, and the honell ; 

but an ill advifed prince : he engaged in a civil 
war, which loil him his throne, and made him 
end his life on a fcalFold, by an unparalleled 
revolution. 

This civil war, which was begun in the mi- 
nority of Lewis XIV, prevented England for 
fome time from taking part in her neighbours 
concerns : flbe loH her credit in Europe, with 


We fiioiild be glad to know how he could be a good 
man that endeavoured to render hirnfeif abfoiute and inde- 
pendent of the laws of his country. Mr. de Vcltairs would 
have done more juftice to the charaiSer of CharieSj had he 
faid that monarch was too jealous of his prerogative^ upoa 
which he imagined the commons wanted to intrench j and 
did not futiicientiy advert to the extent of the privileges o£ 
the people. That he jfliouid be midaken in rhefe particu- 
lars, is not at all furprifing, when we conjefture that the 
bounds of prerogative and privilege were not at that pe- 
riod afeertaiaed, 

16 her 
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her quiet at home | her trade was obftrucSted^ 
and other nations looked upon her as buried 
beneath her own ruins, tilJ the time that fhe 
at once became more formidable than ever, un- 
der the rule of Cromwell, who had enflaved 
her with the gofpel in one hand, the fword 
in the other, and the mafk of religion on his 
face j and who in his adminiftration concealed, 
under the qualities of a great king, all the 
crimes of an ufurper. 

O F R O M E. 

T he ballance which England had fo long 
flattered itfelf with the hopes of keeping 
up by its fuperior . power, Rome endeavoured 
to maintain by its politics. Italy was divided 
as it now is into feveral fovereigntles 5 that 
which is poflefled by the pope is fufliciendy 
great to render him refpedfable as a prince, and 
too fmallto make him formidable. The nature 
of the government does not contribute to the 
peopling of his country, which alfo has very 
little trade or money. His fpiritual authority, 
which is always mixed with fomething of the 
temporal, is flighted and abhorred by one 
half of Chriftendom: and though he is con- 
fidered as a father by the other half, yet he has. 
fome children who refift his will at times with 
reafon and fuccefs. It is the maxim of the 
French government to look upon him as a fa- 
cred but enterprifing perfon, whofe hands mufl: 
fometimes be tied, though they kifs his fceU 
We ftill fee in all the catholic countries the 
traces of thofe fteps which the court of Rome 
has frequently made towards ujuverial mo- 
narchy. 
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narchy. All the princes of the Romilh reli- 
gion, upon their acceffion, fend an embafly to 
the pope, which is termed the embafly of obe- 
dience. Every crowned head has a cardinal at 
his court, who takes the name of protector, The 
pope grants bulls for filling up all vacant bi- 
fhopricks, and expreffes himfeJf in thefe bulls as 
if he conferred thefe dignities by his own pure 
authority. All the Italian, Spanifli, Flemifli, 
and even feme of the French biihops, ftile 
tbeinfelves bifliops by the divine permiffion, and 
that of the holy fee. There is no kingdom in 
which he has not feveral benefices in his no- 
mination s and lie receives as a tribute the firit 
years revenues of confiftorial benefices. 

The religious orders, whofe principals refiae 
at Rome, are again fo many immediate fub- 
jedts to the pontiff, fcattered over all flates* 
Cuftooi, which does every thing, and which 
occafions the world to be governed by abufes 
as by laws, has not always permitted princes 
to put an entire fiop to this danger, which in 
other refpecLS is connefted with things ufeful 
and facred. To fwear allegiance to any other 
than the fovereign is a crime of high treafon 
in a layman ; but in a convent it is a religious 
aft. The difficulty of knowing how far we 
are to carry our obedience to this foreign 
fovereign, the eafe with which we fuffer our- 
felves to be feduced, the pleafure there is in 
throwing off a natural yoke for a voluntary one, 
the fpirit of difeord and the unhappinefs of the 
times, have but too often prevailed on whole 
bodies of religious orders to ferve the caufe of 
Rome againft their own country* 

The 

2 
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The enlightened ipirit v/hich has reigned in 
France for this century paft, and which has com- 
municated itfelf to people of all ranksj has proved 
the moft effectual remedy againft this abufe» 
The excellent books which have been v/ritten 
on this fubjedf, have done real fervice both to 
kings and people 5 and one of the great changes 
which was wrought by this means in our man- 
iiers, under the reign of Lewis XIV . is^ that 
the religious of all kinds begin now to be per- 
fuaded that they fliould be fubjeS to their king, 
before they are fervants to the pope. The ju” 
ridical power, which is the elTential mark of 
fovereignty, ili!I remains with the Roman pon- 
tiff ; and ^even the French government, not- 
withftanding all the liberties of the Galiicriit 
church, allows a final appeal to the pope in all 
ccclefiaftical caufes. 

If any one is defirous of obtaining a divorce, 
of marrying a near relation, or of being re- 
leafed* from their vows, application is to be 
made to the court of Rome, and not to the 
bi(hop of the diocefe; there all indulgencirs 
are rated, and the individuals of all fmtes 
from thence purchafe difpenfiitlons at all prices. 

Thefe advantages, which are by many people 
looked upon as the confequences of the greatefl: 
abufe, and by others as the remains of the moft 
facred rights, are alv/ays artfully preferved 5 
and modern Rome employs as much policy in 
keeping up its credit as the ancient republic 
did in conquering one half of the knov/n. 
world. 

No court ever knew better how to adi: agree- 
able to men and times. The popes are almoft 
always Italians, grown grey in public affairs, 

and 
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and divcfted of thofe pallions wn.ich make men 
blind to their intereft ; their council is com- 
pofed of cardinals, who rcfcmble^them, and 
who are all animated with the fame fpirit. This 
council iffues mandates, which reach as far as 
China, and the extremes of America, in which 
fenfe it may be faid to take in the whole uni- 
verfe; and we may fay of it as a flranger for- 
merly faid of the Roman fenate : i nave be- 

held. an aflembly of kin^s.” _ Mow of our wri- 
ters have with reafon inveighed againfl: tne 
ambition of this court; but I do not find one 
who has done fuSicient juftice to its prudence, 
neither do I know if any other nation could 
have fo long maintained itfeif in the poflbiHoii 
of fo many privileges continually contefted ; 
any other court might probably have loft them, 
cither by its haughtinefs, its effeminacy, its 
floth, or its vivacity ; but that of Rome, fay an 
almoft conftant proper ufe of refolution and 
conceffion, has pieferved all that was humanly 
poflible for her to preferve. We have feen 
her fubmilEve to Charles V. terrible to our 
king, Henry III. the friend and the foe by turns 
to Henry IV. adiing cunningly with .Lewis 
Xni. openly oppofing Lewis XIV . at a time 
when *he was to be feared; and frequently a 
private enemy to the emperors, of whom ftie 
was more diftruftful than even of the Turkiih’ 
fultan. ■ ' . . , 

Some rights, many pretenfions, pontics, and 
patience, are all that Rome has now left of 
that ancient power which fix centuries ago at- 
tempted to fubjedi the empire and all Europe 
to the triple crowm 

Na", 
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Naples is ftill an exifling proof of that right 
xvhich the popes formerly affumeci with lo much 
art and parade, of creating and beftov/ing king- 
doms 5 but the king of Spain, who is the prc- 
fent pofTeffor of that kingdom, has only left the 
court of Rome the dangerous honour of having 
an overpowerfal valTaL 

Of the reft of ITALY. 

A S for the reft, the pope's dominions were 
fituated in a peaceable country, which had 
never been difturbed but by a trifling war, of 
which I have already fpoken, between the cardi- 
nals Barberini, nephev/s to Urban VIIL and the 
duke of Parma. 

The other provinces of Italy were bialled by 
various interefts. Yenice had the Turks and 
the emperor to fear, and could hardly defend 
its dominions on ...the continent againli: the 
pretenfions of Germany, and the invafioii of 
the grand fignor. She was no longer that city 
v/hich was formerly the miftrefs of the trade of 
the whole world, and that one hundred and 
fifty years before had excited the jealoufy of 
fo many crowned heads. The wifdom of its 
adminiftration continued the fame as formerly ; 
but its great trade being deftroyed, deprived it 
of almoft all its ftrength, and the city of Venice 
was by its lituation incapable of being conquer- 
ed, and by its weaknefs incapable of making 
conquefts. 

The ftate of Florence enjoyed tranquility 
and abundance under the government of the Me- 
dicisTamily 5 and literature, arts, and poiitenefs, 
which they had firft introduced^ ftill flourifhed 
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there. Tufcany was at that time in Italy 
. what Athens had been in Greece. 

Savoy, after having been rent by a civil war^ 
and defolated by the French andSpanifli armies^ 
was at length whclly united in favour of France, 
and contributed to weaken the Auftrian power 
ill Italy. 

7 "he Swifs nation preferved, as at this day, its 
own liberty, without reeking to opprefs its 
neighbours. They fold the forvice of their 
troops to nations richer than thernfeives : they 
were poor and ignorant of the fciences, and of 
I all the arts which are begotten by luxury 5 but 

; they were wife, and they were happy„ 

I Of the Northern Kingdoms. 

1 Northern nations of Europe, viz. 

X Poland, Sivcden, Denmark, and Mufeovy, 

1 , were like the other powers, alwa3:s diftrujiful 

and at war with each other. In Poland, both the 
manners and gevernmerit were, as they now 
■ are, nearly the fame Vvhth thofe of the ancient 
* ■ Goths and Franks. The crown was eletPdve; 

the nobles had a iliare in the fupreme autho- 
rity ; the people were Haves | the infantry was 
weak ; and the cavalry was wholly compofed 
of nobles ^ there were no fortified towns, and 
fcarcely any trade. Thefe people were at- 
tacked at one time by the Swedes, or the JXduf- 
covites, and at others by the Turks. 

The Swedes, who were a freer nation by 
their conftitution, which admits eren the loweft 
clafs of the people into the affcmblycf the general 
eitates, but at that time more fubjeePe to their 
kings than the Poles, were almoll: every where 

vie- 
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victorious. Denmark, which had formerly been 
fo formidable to Sweden, was no longer fo to 
any power ; and Mufcovy was not yet emerged 
from barbarifm. 

Of the TURKS. 

T H E Turks were not what they had been 
under their Selims, their Mahomets, and 
their Solymans. The feraglio, though cor- 
rupted by effeminacy, ftill retained its cruelty. 
The fultans were at the fame time the moll 
defpotic of fovereigns, and the leaft fecure of 
their throne and life. Ofman and ibrahim had 
lately been ftrangled, and Muftapha had been 
twice depofed. The Ottoman empire, tottering 
from thefe repeated ihocks, was alfo attacked 
by the Perfians; but when it had enjoyed a 
little refpitefrom them, and that the revolutions 
of the feraglio were at an end, this empire be- 
came again formidable to Chrifteiidom, and 
fpread its conquefts from the mouth of the Bo- 
rifthenes to the Adriatic fea. Mufcovy, Hun- 
gary, Greece, and the Archipelago, fell alter- 
nately a prey to the Turkish arms 5 and from 
the year 1644, they had conftantly carried on 
the war of Candia, which proved fo fatal to 
Jhe Chriftians. 

Such then were the lituation, ftrength, and 
interefts of the principal European nations, 
about the time that Lewis XIIL of France 
departed this life. 


The 
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The Situation of France* 

F rance, who was m alliance with 
Sweden, Holland, Savoy, and Portugal^ 
and had the favourable wifhes of the other 
tions who remained inailive, was engaged in 'k 
war againft the empire and Spain, which , 
proved ruiiious to both lides, and particularly 
fatal to the houfe of Auftria. This war v/as 
like all thofe which have been carried on for 
fo many centuries between chriftian princes, in 
which millions of men have been facrificed, and 
whole provinces laid wafte to obtain a few 
frontier towns, the poireilion of which is feldom 
worth the expence of conquering them. 

Lewis XIIFs generals had taken RouiSIIon; 
and the Catalans had given their province to 
France, as the potecl:rers of that liberty which 
they defended againft their kings 5 but all 
thefe fucceffes had not prevented the enemy 
from making themfelves niafters of Corbie, in 
the year 1637, and advancing as far as Pontoife. 
Fear had driven one half of the inhabitants out 
of Paris ; and cardinal de Richelieu, in the 
midfl: of his mighty projects for humbling the 
Auilrian power, had been reduced to lay a tax; 
upon the houfes with great gates in the city 
of Paris 5 every one of which was obliged to 
furnifli a footman armed, to drive the enemy 
from the gates of the metropolis. 

The French there liaii done the Spaniards 
and Germans a great deal of irulchief, and bad 
funered as much themielvcs. 

The 
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The Manners of the Age. 

T H E wars had produced feveral inufirious 
generals ; mch as a Guftavus Adolphus, a 
Walfiein, aduke of Saxe Weimar, aPicolcminij 
a John de A^ert, the marechal of Ghjcbrianl', the 
princes of Orange, and the count of Harcourt : 
nor was this age lefs famous for minifters oi ftate. 
Chancellor Oxcnftiern the count duke Oli- 
varez, and the cardinal duke de Richelieu, had 
drawn the attention of all Europe upon then:, 
efpecially the latter. There never was an age 
which had not fome famous ftatefmen and fol- 
diers : politics and arms feem unhappily to be 
the two profeilions moil natural to man, who 
mufl: always be either negcciating or fighting. 
The mofi: ibrtunate is acco anted the grcr.tefl ; a ivi 
the public frequently attributes to merit what 
is only the efFedt of an happy fuccefs. 

V/ar was then carried on differently from 
what it afterwards was in the time of Lewis 
XIA, There were not fuch numerous armies : 
no general fince the fiege of Metz by Charles 
V. had been at the head of fifty thoufand men.- 
They did not make ufe of fo many cannon in 
the bcfieging and defending of places as at pre- 
fen t. The art of fortification itfelf was then 
in its infancy- Spears and fnortguns were then 
in ufe, as well as the fword, which is now en- 
tirely laid afide. One of the old lawn's of na- 


* Axel Oxenftiern was great chancellor of Sweden, and 
prime n'iinitferto Guilavus Adolphus, lifter whofe death he 
conducted the affairs of the Swedes and their aiUes in Ger- 
niany, under the name of Dire<5lor-GeneraI. 

lions 
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tJons was ftill in force, namely'? that of de- 
claring war by a herald. Lewis XIIL was 
the laft who obferved this cuftom : he fent an 
herald at ajrms to BruiTels, to declare war againft 
Spain, in the year 1635. 

Nothing was more common at that time than 
to fee armies commanded by priefts : the car- 
dinal Infant, the cardinals of Savoy, Richelieu, 
laValette% and Sourdisf? archbi&op of Bour- 
deaux, had put on the cuirafs, and waged war 
inperforic A bhhopof Mendeshad been frequent- 
ly intendant of the army. The popes fonietimes 
threatned thefe military prelates with excom- 
munication. Pope Urban VIIL being incen- 
fed againft France, fent word to cardinal la 
Valette, that he would ftrip him of the purple, 
if he did not lay down the fword; but when' 
the pontilF came afterwards to be reconciled to 
France, he loaded them with benedictions. 

Ambafladors, who are equally the minifters 
of peace v/kh churchmen, made no difficulty of 
ferving in the armies of the allied powers, to 
whom they were fent. Charnace, who was 
envoy from the court of France, to Holland, 
commanded a regiment there in 1637 i and 


Louis d® Nogaret, cardinal de la Valette, was third Ton 
to the duke d’Epernon. While archbifhop of Tholoufe^ 
pope Paul V. railed him to the rank of a cardinal, in thg 
year i6zi» He was alfo commander of the order of the 
Holy Ghoit, lieutenant general of the king's armies, and 
governor of Anjou. He owed ali his promotions to the 
favour of cardinal de Richelieu:, to whofs intereft he was 
entirely devoted. 

-f It was not Francis d’Ercoubleau, cardinal de Sourdis,, 
but his brother Henry, his coadjutor and afterwards fuc- 
ceirorin the arcbbUhopric of Boardeaux, who acred in a mi- 
Htary capacity, as being commander of the- king’s orders, 

ibmc 
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fometimes afterwards, even the ambaffador 
d’Eftradewas a colonel in the Dutch fervice. 

France had not in all above eighty thoufand 
effedive men on foot. Its marine, which had 
for fome centuries fallen to decay, and had af« 
terwards been a little reftored by cardinal de 
Richelieu, ’was ruined under Mazarin. Lewis 
XlII. had not more than forty-five millions of 
real ordinary revenue 5 but money was then at 
twenty- fix livres the mark, confequently thefe 
forty-five millions amounted to near eighty- 
five millions of the prefent currency, when 
the arbitrary value of the filver mark is carried 
to forty-nine livres and an half ; an exorbitant 
numerical value, and which juftice and the in- 
tereft of the public forbid ever to be increafed. 

Trade, which is fo univerfal at prefent, was 
then only in a very few hands: the police of 
the kingdom was entirely neglefted, a certain 
fign of a bad adminiftration. Cardinal de 
Richelieu, wholly taken up with his own great-, 
nefs, w^hich was linked with that of the ftate, 
had begun to render France formidable without 
doors, but had not been able to it n iake flourifli- 
iiig within. The roads were neither kept in re- 
pair nor properly guarded ; they were infefted 
by troops of robbers. The fireets of Paris, 
which were narrow, badly paved, and covered 
with difagreeabie filth, fwanned with thieves. 
It is proved by the regifters of parliament, tliat 
the city watch was at that time reduced to 
forty-five men, badly payed, and who fre- 
quently did no duty at all. 

Ever fince the death of Francis I. France had 
been continually rent by civil wars, or difturbed 
by factions. The people never wore the yoke 

5 ■ 
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in a voluntary or peaceable manner. The 
nobles were tramed up from their youth in con-’ 
fpirades ; it was the court- art, the fame as that 
of pleafing the fovereign has fmce been. 

This fpirit of difcord and faSion fpread itfelf 
from the court into the fmalleft towns, and took 
pofleilion of all public focieties in the kingdom | 
every thing was difputed, becaufe there was no 
general rule ; the very parifhes in Paris ufed to 
come to blows with each other ; and procefEons 
have fought together about the honour of their 
banners. The canons of Notre Dame were 
frequently feen engaged with thofe of the Holy 
.Chapel ; the parliament and the chamber of ac- 
counts battled for the upper hand in the church 
of Notre Dame, the very day that Lewis XIIL 
put his kingdom under the protediion of the 
Virgin Mary* 

Almolt ail the public corporations of the 
kingdom were in arms, and almoft every in- 
dividual was inflamed with the fury of duelling. 
This Gothic barbarifm, which was formerly 
authorized by kings themfelves, and was become 
the diftinguifhing charadler of the nation, con- 
tributed as much as the foreign and domeftic 
wars to depopulate the country. It is not fay- 
ing too much to a-ver, that in the courfe of 
twenty years, of which ten had been troubled 
by war, there died more French gentlemen by 
the hands of Frenchmen than by thofe of the 
enemy. 

We fliall not here take any notice of the 
manner in which the arts and fciences were 
cultivated : this part of the hiftory of our man- 
ners will be found in its proper place. We 
fhall only remark, that the French nation was 

plunged 
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plunged in ignorance, without excepting even 
thofe who look upon themfelves as removed 
above the common people. 

Aftrologers were much confulted, and greatly 
confided in. All the memoirs of this age, to 
begin with the hiftory of the prefident de Thou, 
are full of predidlioiis : even the grave and rigid 
duke of Sully himfelf, very ferioufiy relates thofe 
which were made to Henry IV. This creduli- 
ty, which is the moft infallible mark of igno- 
rance, prevailed fo much at that time, that care 
was taken to keep an afirologer concealed in 
queen Anne of Auftria’s chamber, while flie 
was in labour of Lewis the XIV. 

It is hardly credible, though we find it re- 
lated by the abbot Vittorio Siri, a cotemporary 
writer of great authority, that Lewis XIIL had 
the furname of Juft given him from his child- 
hood, becaufe he was born under the fign Li- 
bra, or the ballance. 

The fame weaknefs which firft brought this 
abfurd chimera of judicial aftrology into vogue, 
occafioned abeliefinfafcinationsand witchcrafts 1 
it was even made a point of religion, and no- 
thing was to be feen but priefts driving out devils 
from thofe who were faid to be poiTeffed. The 
coui-ts of juftice, compofed of magiftrates who 
ought to have more underftanding than the vul- 
gar, were employed in trying witches and for- 
cerers. The death of the famous curate of Lou- 
doun, Urban Grandier, will ever be a ftain upon 
the memory of cardinal de Richelieu. This 
man was condemned to the ftake for a ma- 
gician, by commifiioners appointed by the 
council of fiate. Wc cannot without indigna- 
tion refleft, that the minifter and the judges 

Ihould 
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Sioulcl have been fo weak as to believe in the 
devils of Loiidun^, and fo barbarous as to con- 
demn an innocent man to the flames ; and it 
will be remembered with afionifliment by the 
lateft pofterity, that the wife of the .marechal 
d’Ancre was burnt in the Place de Greve for a 
witch* 

There is ftill to be feen, in a copy of fame re- 
giilers of the Chatelet, a trial which was begun 
In the year 1601, on account of a horfe, whom 
his mafter had with great pains taught to per- 
form tricks^ as we now fee fome every day at 
our fairs. 'Phey wanted to burn both mailer 
and horfe. 

We have already faid enough to give an idea 
of the manners and fpirit of the age which pre- 
ceded that of Lewis XIV. 

This want of underftanding in all orders of 
the {late, did not a llitle encourage, even among 
the beft people, certain fuperftitious praclices, 

^ The real crime for which Grandicr fuffbred, was his 
being believed the author of a lampoon,, intituled, La Cour- 
donniere de Loudun, in which the birth and charafter of car- 
dinal Richelieu were feverely fatirifed. Grand ier being ac« 
cufed by the Capuchins, of exercifing the black art upon 
fome Urfuline nuns, fuppofed to be pcilelfed at Loudun^ 
he was brought to his trial, and found guilty cn the evidence 
■of the follovving devils, Afhtaroth, of the order of the fe- 
rapr.im, and chief of the poiTefiTing demons 5 Eafas, Celfus, 
Acaos, Cedon, and Afmodeus, of the order of the thrones 5 
Alex, Zabulon, Nephthalun, Cham, Uriel, and Aebas, of 
the order of principalitieB ; in other words, by the Urfu- 
lines, fuppofed to be polTeiTed by thefe devils. He was 
condemned to be burned alive, and fud-ered with great cou- 
rage and compofure : when he was brought to the Rake, 
a drone-fly happening to buz about his head, a monk >vho 
was prefent, cried aloud, that the devil was come in the 
ihape of a drone to fetch away the foul of Grandier, 

VoL* VL K which 
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which were a dligrace to religion. The 
teftants, confounding the reafonable worfiiip 
of the catholics with the abufes introduced into 
that worfliip, were more firmly fixed in their 
hatred to our church i to our popular fuperfti- 
tions, frequently intermingled with debauche- 
riesj they oppofed a brutal fternefs and a ferocity 
of manners, the charaflrer of almoft all reform-*" 
ers. Thus was France rent and debafed by 
a party fpirit, while that focial difpofition, for 
which the nation is nowfodefervedly famous and 
efteemed, was unknown amongil: us. There 
were then no houfes where men of merit might 
meet together to communicate their lights to 
each other, no academies, no theatres. In a 
w^ord, our manners, laws, arts, fociety, reli*» 
gion, peace, and w^ar, had no refemblance with 
what was afterwards feen in that age known 
by the name of The Age of Lewis XIV. 



C H A P. CLXVIL 

Minority of LEWIS XIV. 

The Victories of the French under the great 
Coni>E3 then Duke of Enguien. 

C ARDINAL - de .. Richelieu and Lewis 
XIIL were lately dead, the one admired 
and hated, the other already forgotten. They 
had left the French, Y/ho v/ere at that time a 
refilefs people, in a fixed avernon to the very 
name of a miniftry, and with very little lefpedi 
■ ' ' to 
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1^0 the throne. Lewis XIIL had, by his 
•fettled a council of regency. This a o 
■monarch, fo ill obeyed when he was 
living, flattered hhnfelf with meedng ^^43 
with more obfervance after his death j but the 
iirft ftep taken by his widow, Anne of Auftri; 
was to procure an arret of the parliament ( 
•Paris for fetting afide her hufband’s wilL This 
body, which had been fo long in oppofidon to 
the court, and which under Lewis had with 
difficulty preferved its right of making remon^ 
ftrances, now annulled its monarch’s will v/lth 
the fame eafe as it would have determined 
■caufe of a private citizen,- Anne of Auftria ap- 
plied to this afieinbly to have the regency unli- 
'fiiited, becaufe that Mary of Medicis had made 
ixfe of the fame court after the death of Henry 
'IV, and Mary of Medicis had fet this example, 
•becaufe any other method would have been te- 
dious and uncertain ; be-caufe the parliament 
■being furrounded by her guards, could -not dif* 
-pute her will ; and that an arret hTaed by the 
parliament and the peers, feemed to confer an 
inconteftable right 

The cuftom w'^hich always confers the re- 
gency on the king’s mother, appeared to the 
French at that time as fundamental a law as 
that by which women are excluded from the 
crown. The parliament of Paris having twice 
fettled this point, that is to fay, having by Its 
own authority decreed the regency vefted in 

Riencourt, in his hiftory of Lewis XI'V^ fays, that 
Lewis Xiirs will was regiftered in parliainent. What de- 
ceived this writer is, that Lewis XIII. had ailually declared 
the queen regent, which was confirmed, but that part oi; his 
wiU by which he had limited her authority, was fst afjde, 
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the queen-mothers, feemed in fa£t to have con- 
ferred the regency ; it confidered itfelf, not 
without fome fliew of reafon,, as the guardian 
of our kings, and every counfellor thought he 
had a part in the fovereign authority* By the 
fame arret, Gafton duke of Orleans, brother 
the late king, bad the vain title given him of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom^ under the 
queen-regent, who was abfolute. 

Anne of Auftria was, upon her foil affiimiiig 
the reins of government, obliged to coiidnue 
the war agaimr her brother Philip IV.. king of 
Spain, whom fee altedlionately loved. It is. 
difficult to affign any pofitive reafon for the 
French having undertaken this war; they 
claimed nothingfrom.Spain, not even Navarre, 
which ought to have been the patrimony of the 
kings of hVance* They had continued at war 
ever fince the year 1634, becaufe cardinal de 
Richelieu would have it fo, and it is to be fup* 
pofed that he vras defirous of it, in order to 
make himfelf neeeffary. He had engaged in a 
league againft the emperor with the Sw'edes, 
and duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, one of 
thofe generals whom the Italians called Cojidot- 
tieri, who fold the fervice of their troops. He 
likewife attacked the AiiPcrian Spanifli branch, 
in thofe ten provinces which we now call by 
the general name of Flanders 5 and he had di- 
vided this country with the Dutch, at that 
time our allies, tho’ it was not yet conquered. 

The ftrefs of the war lay on the fide of Flan- 
ders: the Spaniih troops marched from the fron- 
tiers of Hainault to the number of twenty-fix: 
thoufand men, under the command of an old 
experienced general, whofe name was Don 

Fran« 
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Francifco de Mello^ fell upon and ravaged the 
borders of Champagnes and attacked Rocroi^, 
and thought foon to advance to the very gates 
of Paris, as they had done eight years before. 
The death of Lev/is XIIL and the wcalcnefs of a 
minority raifed their hopes, and when they faw 
only an incorihderable army oppofed to theni^ 
and that commanded by a young man of only 
twenty- one years of age, thefe hopes were 
changed into full fecurity. 

This unexperienced young man, whom they 
fo much deftifcd, was trewis of Bourbon, then 
duke of Enguien, known £ nee by the name of 
the great Conde. Moll great generals have be- 
come fo by degrees, but this prince was born 
a general. The art of war feemed in him a 
natural inilincT There was only him and the 
Swede Torftenfcrt, who at twenty years of age 
were poffeiled of this talent which can difpenfe 
with experience. 

The duke of Enguien had received, together 
with the news of Lewis XilFs death, orders 
not to riilc a battle j the niarechal de rplopital, 
who had been given him as a counfellor and 
guide, backed thefe timid orders by his own 
caution ; but the prince heeded neither the 
court nor the marechal : he entrufted his defign 
to no one but the field- marfhal Gaffion, a per- 
fon worthy of being confidted by him. They 
together obliged the marechal to give his affent 
to the battle. 

It is obferved of the prince, that ^ ^ 
having made all the neceffary difpo- ^ 9 * 

fitions the evening before the battle, he flept fo 
foundly that night, that his people were obliged 
to wake him to begin the engagement. The 
K q fame 
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fame thing is related of ’l! 

natural for avoung man, exhaufted with the i- 
ti=rue Which/muft attend the preparauons for 
fuch a dav,. to fall -into a found deep ; it is like- 
wife as nVcural that a genius formed for war, 
and aaing without confufion, ftiomd leave lL- 
body fufficicntly calm to enjoy fleep. _ ^Ihe 
prince gained the battle himfeh, by a quic^nefs. 
of fight, which at once made him _ ducern the 
dano-er, and the means to prevent it ; and by a. 
coofaaivity, which cairied him to every place 
at the time his prefence was wanted, tie bim- 
f(-lf, at the head of the cavalry, fcH upon tne. 
Spanifli infantry, till then. deemed J'jyi^cibie 
and .which were as ftrong an^d compaft as the. 
ancient phalanx, fo greatly efteemed, ^nd could 

onen much cuicker than the phaianx could, in. 
order to giye' room for the difcharge of eighteen 

pieces of cannon, which were placed in ita 
center. The prince furrounded this body, and 
charged it three times fucceflively ; at lengthi 
he broke it, and no fooner was he allured of 
the vicfory, than he gave orders to put a Itop 
to the fiaughter.. The Spanifh officers threw 
themfelves‘'at his feet, for pratedion againft. 
the furv of the viaorious foldiery. 1 he duke 
of Enguien was as affiduous in fecunng them 
as he had been, in comsuering them. 

The old count de Fuentes, who commanded 
this body of foot, was flain on the field or battle y 
which -when Conde heard, he faid, Le fliould 
have wiHiCd to have died dike him, if he bad 
not conquered/’ 

The high efteem wdiich the Spaniih arms 
had till then been held in □3'^ all Europe was 
now ioft, and thofe of the French began to 

ffain 
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gam repute, who had not for a century pafr 
gained fo great a victory ; for the bloody day 
of Marignan '^'5 which was rather difputed than 
gained by Francis L over the Swifs, was as 
much owing to the black bands of Germany as 
to the French. 

The battles of Pavia and of St. Quinthi 
were again two fatal aeras to the reputation of 
France. Henry IV. had the misfortune to gain 
great advantages only over his own nation. In 
the reign of Lewis XIIL the marfhal de Gue- 
briant had had fome fmall fuccCiTes, but they were 
always counterbalianced by Ioffes. Guftavus 
Adolphus was the only one at that time who 
fought thofe great battles which ffiake a ffate, 
and remain for ever in the memory of pofterity. 

This battle of Rocroi became the aera of the 
French glory, and of the great Conde’s, 'Phis 
general knew how to conquer, and to make 
the moft of conqueft. The letters he wrote 
made the court refolve on the fiege of Theon-* 
ville, which cardinal Richelieu had not dared to 
hazard ; and when his couriers returned, they 
found every thing ready for the expedition. 

The prince of Conde marched thro' « o 
trie enemy s country, eluded tnevigi- 
lance of general Beck, and at length 
took Thionville ; from thence he haltencd and 
laid fiege to Cirq, which he likewife reduced. 
He obliged the Germans to repafs the Rhine, 
followed them over that river, and came upon 
the frontiers, where he repaired all the defeats 
and Ioffes which the French had fuftained afte- 


^ See VoL IV. Chap, CL 

K 4 the 
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the death of the marflial de Guebriant* He 
found the town of Fribourg in the enemy's 
poffeffion, and general Merci under its walls^ 
with an army fuperior to his own. Conde had 
under him two marechals of France, Gram- 
mont and T urenne, the latter of whom had been 
made marechal about a month, in confideration 
of the good fervices he had done againfl: the Spa-* 
niards in Piedmont, where he laid the founda- 
tion of that great reputation which he afterwards 
acquired. The prince with thefe two generals 
attacked MercPs camp, which was entrenched 
. ^ upon two eminences. The fight 

//P 3^5 renewed three times in three ie- 
veral days. It is faid that the duke 
of Enguien threw his commander’s flafFinto the 
enemy's trenches, and marched to retake it 
fword in hand, at the bead of the regiment of 
Conti. There may fometimes be a necefiity 
for fuch bold adlions, in leading on troops to 
attacks of fo dangerous a nature. This battle 
of Fribourg, rather bloody than decifn/e, was 
the fecond vidlory the prince had gained. Merci 
decamped four days afterwards^ and the furreii- 
der of Philipfoourg and Mentz were at once 
the proofs and fruits of this vidiory. 

The duke of Enguien then returned to Paris, 
where he was received amidft the aeckmations 
of the people, and demanded, of the court the 
rewards due to his fervices ; he left the com- 
mand of his army to marechal Turenne ; but 
Anr'l general, notwithftanding his great 

i ’ military ikill, was defeated at Marien- 
dal. Upon this the prince iBies back to 
his army, refpmes the command, and to the 

glory 
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glory of commar^’ing the great Turenne, adds 
that of repairing his defeat. He at- 
tacks Merci in the plains of Nordlin- 

f en, and gains a complete viftory. 

larfhai Grammont was taken ; but general 
Glen, the fecond in command to Merci, was 
like wife made prifoner, and Alerci himfelf was 
among the number of the flain. This general^’ 
v/ho was efteemed one of the greateft captains 
of his age, was interred on the field of battle 
with this infcription on his tomb, Sfa^ viator » 
heroem calcas ^ Stop, traveller, thou treadefl: on 
a hero. 

The name of the duke ofEnguien nowecJip- 
fed ail others. He afterwards bid On j 
fiege to Dunkirk, in fight of the 6 ^ 
Spanifh army, and was the firfi: 

“who added that place to the French territorieSo 
Thefe many fucceffes and fervices, which 
were rather looked upon with a fufpicious eye 
by the court, than properly rewarded, made 
him as much feared by the minifti'y as by his 
enemies. He was therefore recalled from his 
theatre of conquefi: and glory, and fent into 
Catalonia with a handful of bad troops, as badly 
paid ; then he befieged the town of Lsrida, but 
was obliged to quit the fiege. He is accufeci 
by feveral writers of a foolifh bravado, in hav- 
ing opened the trenches to the found of mufical 
inftruments. They did not know that this was 
the cuftom in Spain. 

It was not longhoweverbeforethe ticklifh fitu- 
ation of affairs obliged the court to recall him 
back to Flanders. Archduke Leopold, the em- 
peror’s brother, v-’^as then befieging the town of 
Lens in Artois. Conde, as foon as he was re- 
■■ K 5 ftored 
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liofed to thofe troops who, had always conquered! 
under his command, led them diredtiy again!!:, 
the archduke Leopold. This was the third, 
time he had given battle, with the advantage of 
numbers againft him. He addrefied his foldiers 
in tliis fhort fpeech ; My Friends, remember, 
Rocroi, Fribourg, and Nordlingen/^ Thisi 
battle, of Lens put, the finiihing ftroke to his re-, 
putation. 

. , He fuccoured in perfon marflial, 

Grammont, w’-ho was giving way. 
^ ^ with the left wing, and took 

general Beck prifonen The archduke with 
great difficulty faved himfelf, with the count 
of Fruenfaldagna. . 7'hc enemy’s army,., which- 
was compofed of the lmpcrjaliils and Spaniards.^, 
was totally routed.. They ioft upwards of an* 
.'hundred ftands of colours and thirty- eight 
pieces of cannon, which at that time was acon- 
fiderable number, there were fivethoufand men, 
taken prifoners, and three- thoufand flain 5 the reft; 
deferted^, and the archduke was left without axr 
army. 

While the. prince oFCond'e ^ was thus, num- 
bering the. years of bis youth by vitftories, and 
that the duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIIL. 
likewife maintained the, reputation of a fon of 
Henry IV, and that of his country, by the- 
T,>],r .rA-, taking of Gravelines,. Courtrav, 
J }y ^4’ andMardyke^ the vifcourxtof Tu- 
Nmr rfiAj ^'ennc reduced Landau, drove the; 

Spaniards out of Triers, and re- 
ftored the eledlor. 


^ His. father died in 164 
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He gained the battles of Lavingen and Sorn- 
merhaulen with the Swedes, and 
obliged the duke of Savaria to Hy 
out of his d o ir. 1 ni ons , when almoft , ^ 

eighty years old. The earl of Marrourt took’ 
Ealag'jier, and beat the Syaniards^. 

'l'‘hey loft Fortolongcne in Italy, and 
their fleet was defeated on that coafl: by 
tw^enty fliips of wa^, and as many gal- 
lej s, vv^hich was the whole of the Erench navy, 
then newdy reffored by cardinal de .Richelieu. 

friiis was not all; the French army took: 
Lorraine from duke Charles IV. a warlike, but 
iickJe, imprudent, and unfortiin ate prince, who 
at the fame time faw his dominions feized cri 
by the P'rench, and himfelf a prifoner to th^: 
Spaniards, The AuRrian power was hard ' 
preffed by the allies of France in the North and ’ 
South. The duke of Albuquerque, the 
Portuguefc general, gained the battle. of. ^ ^ / ^ , 
Bajadox * againft the Spaniards. Tor- - ^ 
ftenfon defeated the TmpC- ialin- n.cr, 

Tabor t, and gained a complete vie- 7 1 :^ 
tory ; and the prince of Orange,., at '■ 

the head of his Hollanders, perietrarcd as far as ■ 
the pro-^/ince of Brabant in Flanders. 

The Spanifh king was beaten on all (ides,., 
and faw Rouiiillon and Catalonia in tbs hands-- 
of the French. Naples had lately re- . 

volted againli him, and throwm it'elf 
into the hands of the duke de Guife, thelafi:'' 


* A fortified city of Spain, and a frontier place,, towards 
Portugal. 

•y -A fmall town of Bcliemia, b’ing bst-.vocn li'udwe'S' ■ 
:^ad' Prague. 

K'.6 , princs: 
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prince of that branch of a houfe which had 
teemed with fo many illuftrious and dangerous 
men. This prince, who was deemed only a 
rafli and bold adventurer, becaufe he did not fuc- 
ceed, had however the glory of paffing alone 
in a boat through the midfi: of the Spanilh fleets 
landing in Naples, and defending it without 
any other afliftance than his own valour* 

At the view of fo many misfortunes pouring 
upon the houfe of Auftria, and fuch a train of 
vi^lones gained by the French, and feconded 
by the fuccelTes of their allies, one would ima- 
gine that Vienna and Madrid only waited 
the moment when they fliould be obliged to 
throw open their gates, and that the emperor 
and the king of Spain muft fhortly be almofE 
deftitute of dominions ; neverthelefs, five years 
of exceffive good fortune, hardly chequered by 
one difappointment, produced but very few real 
advantages, coft an infinite deal of blood, and 
brought about no change ; or if there was one 
to be apprehended, it was rather on the fide of 
France, who was bordering upon its ruin, in 
the midft of fo many apparent fuccefles* 


CHAP. 
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' C H A P. CLXVIIL , ' 

The civil WA R. 

Q ueen Anne of Aufixia,, the abrolute 
regentj had made cardinal Mazarine ^ 
maiter of the kingdom, and of herfelf Hg; 
had that power over her, which every artful 
man muft have over a woman who is w^eak 
enough to be governed, and refolute enough 
to perfiffi in the choice fhe has made of a fa- 
vourite. 

We read in fome of the memoirs of thofe times,; 
that the queen only made choice of Mazarine 
for her confident, in coniequence of the in- 
ability of Potier, biihop of Beauvais, whom flie 
had at firft chofen for her minifter, and who is 
reprefented as a man of no capacity. This 
might pofiibly have been the cafe, and the queen 
might have made ufe of this man for fome time 
as a cypher not to exafperate the nation by the 
choice of another cardinal, and he a foreigner- 
but we can never believe that Potier began his 
fhort adminiftration by declaring to the Dutch, 


* Julio Mazarine was born in the little town of Pifcina,. 
in the Abruzzo. He raifed himfeif, by his political know- 
ledge and addrefs, to the notice of the court of Rome,, by 
which he was employed in feveral negociations. After the 
peace of Querafque, in 1631, he was fent as nuncio extra- 
ordinary to France, where he infinuated himfelf into the 
good graces of cardinal de Richelieu, and gained the friend- 
Ihip of Lewis XIII. in confequence of whofe nomination he 
was created cardinal in the year 164.1. After the death of 
Richelieu, Lewis appointed him counfelior of ftate, and one 
of his executors : thus he naturally fucceeded to the ma* 
nagement of affairs dwripg the minority of Lewis XIV. 

“ That 
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* That they rauft become catholics, if they^ 
were defirous of continuing m alliance with 
France;” he might as well have made the fame 
propofal to the Swedes. W e find this piece of 
abfurdity related by almoft all our hiirorians, 
becaufe they have read it in the memoirs cf 
fome of the courtiers and thofe concerned in 
the civil war ; there are however but too many 
paiTages in thefe memoirs, either falfified by 
prejudice, or related on the authority of popu- 
lar rumour. Puerilities fhould never be quoted, 
and abrurdities can never be believed. 

Mazarine excercifed his power with mode- 
ration at the beginning. It is necefiary to have 
Jived a long time v/ith a minifter to be able to 
drasv his character, to determine what degree 
of courage or weaknefs there was in his mind, 
or how far he was prudent or knavifh : there- 
fore, without pretending to guefs at w^hat Ma- 
zarine really was, VvC fhall only fay what he did. 
In the firfl: days of his greatnefs he afFeded as 
much humility as Richelieu had displayed haugh- 
tinefs. Inftead of taking a guard for his perfon,. 
and appearing in public with royal pomp, he: 
had at fini: a very modeft retinue, and fubfti-- 
tuted an air of affability, and even of foftnefs,. 
in all things where his -predeceffor had fhcwn an 
inflexible pride. queen was defirous to make 
the court and the people fond of her perfon and 
authority, in which ffie fucceeded. Gafton duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIIL and the 
prince of Conde fupported her power, and had 
no emulation- but that or ferving the ftate. 

It' V. as found neccffary to lay taxes, in. 
order to maintain the war wdth Spain and the 
cmpu'e -3 fome were. accordingly impofed, which, 

were 
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were in h£t very moderate^ compared with thofe 
which we have fince paid, and very infuiBcient 
to the wants of the crown* 

The parliament, who had the power , 

of aiithendcating the edids for thefe 
taxes, ftrongly oppofed that of the tarif, and 
gained the confidence of the people, by conti- 
nually thwarting the fchemes of the , miniftryi 

In fhort, the creation of twelve new places 
of mafters of requefts, and the with -holding of 
about eight thoufand crowns from the falaries 
of the fuperior companies, caufed an infurection 
among all the people of the long robe, and v/ith 
them of all Paris ^ and what at this time would 
hardly be of confequence enough to make a 
paragraph in. a news paper, . then ffii-red up a 
civil war 

Brouflel, counfellor-cldfc of the upper cham-^ 
her, a man of no- capacity, .and whofe only 
merit was that of being the -foremofi: to open all 
arguments agalnft the court,, having been put- 
under arrell, the people exprefled more concern* 
than they had ever flievvn at the death of a 
good king. The barricadoes of the league 
were now revived, the jflame of fedition buric 
out in an inflant, and raged fo fiercely as hardly 
to be quenched, .being induftrioufly fed by th^ 
coadjutor,- afterwards the cardinal, de Retz t 
this was the firft bifbop. who had ever excited a 
civil -war .without a religious pretext. This ex- 
traordinary man has given us h-is -own portrait 
in his memoirs, v/hich are wrote- with an air- of 
greatnefs, an impetuofuy of genius, and an 
inequality, which, form a perfect image of his 
conduct. He was ^ man,, who, in the midfb 
of the moft debauched, courfe of life, and ftili 

Ian- 
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langiiiftimg with the confequences It produces^, 
had the ait to harangue the people with fuccefs,. 
amd make himfelf idolized by them : he breath- 
ed nothing but faction and confpiracy. At the 
age of twenty-three he had been at the head of 
a confpiracy, which was hatched againil the life 
ofcardinalde Richelieu ; he was the contriver of 
the barricadoes; he always urged the parlia- 
ment on to cabals, and the people to feditions. 
What is moft extroardinary is, that the parlia- 
ment, wholly guided by him, fet up their ftand- 
ard againft the court, even before they had the 
countenance or ailiftance of any prince. 

This allembly had for a long time been look- 
ed upon in a different light by the court and 
the people. According to the declaration of 
all the minifters of ftate, and of the court 
kfelf, the parliament of Paris was a court 
of juftice fet apart for trying caufes Be- 
tween the fubjeAs: this prerogative it. held 
purely from the will of our kings, and had no 
other pre-eminence over the other parliaments 
of the kingdom than that of feniority. It was 
a court of peers only becaufe the court gene- 
rally refided at Paris : it had no greater right to 
make remonftraaces than the other bodies in 
the ftate, and this right was a matter of pure 
indulgence. It had fucceeded thofe pai-Iiaments 
which heretofore reprefented the French nation, 
but it retained nothing more of thofe ancient 
aflemblies than the bare name ; an inconteftable 
proof of which is, that the general eftates were 
adually fubftituted in the place of the national 
aflemblies 5 and the parliament of Paris no more 
refembled the ancient parliaments held by our 
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firft kihgSj than a conliil of Smyrna or Aleppo 
refembles a Roman confuL 

This £ngle miftake in the name ferved as a 
pretext to the ambitious pretenfions of a bodjr 
of men of the long robe, v/ho all of them, by 
having purchafed their feats, looked upon them-* 
felves as intitled to fill the places of the con- 
querors of the Gauls, and the lords pf crown 
fiefs. This body has at all times abufed the 
power which a chief tribunal, always exifting 
in a capital, neceffarily arrogates to itfelf. It 
had the bolinefs to ilTue an arret againft Charles 
VIL and to banifh him from his kingdom. It 
began a criminal procefs againft Fleniy HI. It 
always, to the utmoft of its power, oppofed its 
fovereigns; and in this minority of Lewis XIV. 
under the moft mild of governments, and the 
moft indulgent of queens, it attempted to raife 
a civil war againft its prince, after the example 
of the Englifii parliament, which at that time 
kept its king a prifoner, and condemned him to 
lofe his head. Such was the manner of fpeaking, 
and the thoughts of the cabinet f 

But the citizens of Paris, and all thofe con- 
nedled with the long robe, looked upon the^ 
parliament of Paris as an auguft body, that difi- 
penfed jiiftice with a laudable integrity j that 
had the good of the ftate only at heart, which 
it cheriflied at the hazard of its own fortune 
that confined its ambition to the glory of curb- 
ing the afpiring defigns of favourites ; that pre- 
fervtd an equal conduct between the prince and 
thepeople; and the people without enquiringinto 
the origin of its rights or authority, fuppofed it 
poffeffed of the moft facred privileges and indif- , 
putable authority 5 and when they faw it main-. 

taining. 
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taining the public caufe againft minifters whom' 
they hated, gave it the title of, The father 
of the ftate and placed a very fniall difference 
between the right by which kings hold their- 
crowns, and that which gives the parliament a 
power to lay a reftridtion upon the wills of 
kings. 

It was impoilible then to hit upon a medium 
between thefe two very oppofite extremes, for 
in fhort there was no oiher fixed lav/ but that 
of time and circumfiances. Under a vigorous 
adminiftration the parliament was nothing ; un- 
der a weak king it was all-powerful ; and that is 
very applicable that was faid by Mr. de Guirnene, 
when this body, in the reign of Lewis XiH. com- 
plained of the deputies of the noblefle for having 
taken precedency of it, Gentlemen, you will 
have ample revenge in the minority.’^ 

We fhall not repeat in this place all that has-* 
been written concerning thefe troubles, nor- 
copy whole volumes to recall to obfervation 
the numerous circumftances which v/ere then 
thought fo important and dear, and that are 
now almofl buried in oblivion ; it is our bufi- 
nefs to fpeak of what charadterifes the fpirit of 
the nation, and not dwell fo much upon what 
relates to the civil wars in general, as to what 
particularly diftinguiflies that of the Fronde, as 
it was called. 

T wo powers, which v/ere inftituted wholly 
for the maintenance of peace and harmony 
amongft mankind, namely, an archbifiiop and 
a parliament, having begun thefe troubles, the 
people looked upon themfelves as juftified in 
the greateft extravagancies. The queen could 
no longer appear abroad without being infulted 
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In the gi^ofleft manner 5 flie was called by n-c^ 
other name than that of Dame Anne, or if any' 
other title was added, it was generaily an in- 
jurious one. The populace reproached her in 
the moft virulent' terms with her fondnefs. for 
Mazarine ; and, what was yet more infufferable,, 

. her ears were filled in all places where file went, 
with ballads and lampoons, the monuments of 
low ribaldry and malice, v/hich feemed calcu- 
lated to convey a lafting fufpicion of her virtue. 

She was now obliged to fly from ^ 

Paris with her children, her minifter, * 
the duke of Orleans, and even the ^ 
great Conde himfelf, and to retire to St. Gtr-' 
mains, and reduced to pawn the crown-jewels 
for fubfiftence 5 the king himfelf was frequently 
in want of neceffaries, the pages of his bed- 
chamber were difmiiTed, becaufe they could no- 
longer be maintained. At that time even Lewis 
XIV. ’s aunt, the daughter of Henry the Great, 
and confort to the king of England, who had 
taken refuge in Paris, after having been expelled 
her own kingdom, was then reduced to the 
iitmoft extremities of poverty 5 and her daugh- 
ter, who was afterwards married to the brother 
of Lewis XfV. lay in bed for v,’ant of cloarhs 
to keep her warm, while the people of Paris, 
blinded with their mad rage, paid not the leaft 
attC-Ution to the fufFerings of fo many royal 
perfonages. 

The queen,, with tears in her eyes, befought 
the great Con.de to protecSi: the young king. 
The conqueror of P>.ocroi., Fribourg, Lens, 
and Nordlingen, coiild not belie thofe great 
iervices. He" found himfelf agreecably flattered 
with the honour of defending a court which 

had 
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had been iingrateful to his merits, agamift rebels 
who fought his affiftance* The parisament 
then had the great Conde to encounter, and 
yet dared to carry on the war. 

The prince of Conti, brother to the great 
Conde, who was as jealous of his elder brother 
as he was irxapable of equalling him, the dukes 
of Longueville, Bouillon, and Beaufort, ali 
animated with the fame reftlefs fpirit as the co- 
adjutor, all fond of novelties, full of the hopes 
of aggrandifing themfelves on the ruins of the 
ftate, and of making the blind motions of the 
parliament fubfervient to their own private in- 
terefts, went in a body and oiicred their fer- 
•vices to that prelate. The high chamber then 
proceeded to appoint generals for an army which 
v/as not yet raifed. Every one taxed himfelf to 
raife troops. There were twenty counfellors 
pofiefled of new pofts, which had been created 
by cardinal de Richelieu 5 their brethren, by a 
meannefs of fpirit of which every fociety is fuf- 
ceptible, feemed to wreak their vengeance 
againfl: the memory of cardinal Richelieu upon 
them. They gave them a thoufand mortifica- 
tions, would hardly look upon them as mem- 
bers of the parliament, and obliged each of 
them to pay fifteen thoufand livres towards the 
expence of the war, and to purchafe the for- 
bearance of thofe of their own body. 

The high chancellor, the courts of inquefts 
and requefts, the chamber of accounts, and the 
court of aids, who had ib loudly inveighed 
againft a trifling and neceffary tax, which did not 
exceed an hundred thoufand crowns, now fur- 
niihed a fum amounting nearly to ten millions 
of our prefent money, for the fubverfion of 

their 
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tlieir country. Twelve thouiand men were 
raifed by an arret of parliament j every houfe 
with a great gate furniihed a man and an 
horfcj from whence this body of horfe got the 
name of The Great-gate Cavalry.®^ The 
coadjutor had a regiment of his own, which 
was called the Regiment of Corinthj becaufe 
he was titular archbilhop of Corinth, 

Had it not been for the names of the king of 
France^ the great Conde^ and the capital of the 
kingdom, this war of the Fronde would have 
been as ridiculsus as that of the Barberini ; no 
one knew for Vhat he w^as in arms. The 
prince of Conde befieged five hundred thoufand 
citizens with eight thoufand foldiers. The Pa- 
rifians came out into the field dreft in ribbons 
and plumes of feathers, and their evolutions 
were the fport of the military people ; they 
took to their heels at the fight of two hun- 
dred men of the king’s arm}^ All this was 
made a fubjedb of raillery 5 the regiment of Co- 
rinth having been beaten by a fmall party of 
the king’s troops, this little repulfe was called 
The nrft of the Corinthians.” 

The twenty counfellors who had furniihed 
fifteen thoufand livres a piece, had no other 
diftincfion than that of being called the Twenty 
Fifteens. 

The duke of Beaufort, who was the idol of 
the people, and the inftrument made ufe c 5 f in 
ftirring them up to iedition, though a popular 
prince, had but a narrow underfiancling, and 
was a public objecl of raillery both vi^ith th© 
court and thofe of his own party. He was ne- 
ver mention-.^d but by the name of the King of 
the Mob. The Parifiaa troops, after hllying 

out 
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«ut of- the city, and always coming back beaten^ 
were received with peals cf laughter. They 
repaired the repulfes they met with by fonnets 
and epigrams ; the taverns and brothels were 
'the tents where they held their councils of war^ 
in the midft of finging, laughing, and the moft 
dijfToIute pleafures. The general licentioufneis 
was carried to fuch an height, that one night fome 
of the principal officers of the malcontents hav-* 
ing met the holy facrament, which was carry- 
ing through the ffreets to a fick perfon whom 
the)^ fufpefted of being a Masarinian, they 
drove the prieil back again with the fiat of theiV 
-fwords. 

In ffiort, the coadjutor coming to take his 
feat in parliament as archbifhop of Paris, the 
handle of a poinard was feen Iticking out of his 
pocket; upon which fome one cried out Be- 
hold our archbifhop's breviary 

In the midft of ail tbefe troubles, the nobility * 
aiTembled in a body af the convent of the Auguf- 
tine, friars, appointed fmdics, and held public 
feilions. It might have been fuppofed this w'as to 
new-model the government, and convoke the 
general eftatcs, but it was only to fettle a cldim 
to the tabouret f, which the queen had granted 
to madam de Pons, Perhaps there never was 
SL ftronger proof of that levity of, mind of 
which the French were then accufed. 

The civil difcords under which England 
groaned at the very feme time, may ferve t.> 
fiiew the characfters of the two nations. There 

* A Romi/h prayer-book. 

•j* The .tabouret isailooi appointcdfor ladies of the firii 
diftin£Uon at the French cow$ to fit upon, js prsfencs of 
she ^ueen, at her kvee, 
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a gloomy defperatian and a fort of rational 
■rage in the civd! v/ars of the EngHfh* Every 
■thing was decided by the fword ; fcaiio-Ids were 
ereified for the vanquiflied ; and their king, who 
.was taken prifoner in a battle, was brought as 
...a culprit before a court of juftice, examined 
concerning the abufe he v/as ikid to have made 
, of his power, .condemned, to lofe his head, and 
■.executed in the. fight of all his fubjetSls with as 
rmuch regularity and with the fame forms of 
jufrice, as if .it had been a private man con- 
demned for a crime ; while, during the courfe 
of thefe dreadful troubles, the city of London 
was not even for .a moment affected -with the 
calamities incident to a civil war. 

The French, on the contrary, ran headlong 
into feditions through caprice, and laughing all 
the time. Women were at the head of fac- 
tions, and love made and broke cabals. The 
dutch efs of Longueville prevailed on 
Turenne, lately made a marfhal of 
France, to perfuade the army which he com- 
manded for the king to revolt. Turenne failed 
of fuGcefs, and quitted like a fugitive the army 
of which he was genera!, to pleafe a woman 
who made a jeft of his pafEon. From general 
the king of France, he defcended to be the 
lieutenant of Don Effevaa de Gamara, with 
whom he was defeated at Retel by the king’s 
troops. Every one knows this billet of the 
marlhal d’Hoquincourt to thedutchels of Mont- 
bazon .: ** Peronne belongs to the fairefi: of the 
fair i’’ and the following verfes, which the duke 
of Rochefoucault wrote on the dutchefs of Lon- 
guevilie, when be received a v/ound by. a m.u£kets 
the battle of St. Anthony, by which he 
. for feme deprived, fight ; 
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Pcur meriter fon cceur^ pour flair e s fes hmm 
ymx^ 

y^ai fait la guerre aux rm^ & Taurms fake 
mx Dieuxn 


The war ended, and was renewed again at 
feveral different times ; and there was not a 
perfon who had not frequently changed fides« 
The prince of Conde, having brought the court 
back in triumph to Paris, indulged himfelf in 
the fatisfaflion of defpifing thofe whom he had 
defended ; and thinking the rewards beftowed 
on him unequal to his reputation, and the fer- 
vices he had done, be was the firft to turn Ma- 
amarine into ridicule, to brave the queen, and in- 
fult a government which he difdained. He is 
faid to have wrote in this ftile to the cardinal, 
To the moft iliuftrious fcoundrel; and that, 
taking his leave of him one day, he laid, Fare- 
well, '^Mars. He encouraged the riiarquis of 
Jarfai to make a declaration of love to the 
queen, and pretended to be angry that flie was 
affronted with it. Rejoined with his brother the 
prince of Conti and the duke of Longueville, 
who quitted the party of the malcontents. The 
party formed by the duke of Beaufort at thebe- 
ginning of the regency had been nicknamed the 
Self-fuiiicients ; this of the prince of Conde's 
was called the faction of the Petits-Maitres, 
becaufe they wanted to be mafters of the ftate. 
There are no other traces left of all thefe terms, 
except the name of Petit-Maitre, which is now 
a-days applied to young men of agreeable per- 
fons, but badly educated, and that of Fron- 
dears, or Grumblers* which is given to thofe 
who cenfure the governmento 
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The coadjutors who had declared himfeli an 
implacable enemy to the adminiftrationj 
privately reconciled to the courts in order to 
obtain a cardinars hat, and facrificed the prince 
of Conde to the minifter’s refentment. In a 
word, this prince, who had defended the ftatc 
againfl: its enemies, and the court againft the 
rebels ; Conde, at the iummit of his glory, and 
who always acied more like the hero than the 
man of prudence, faw himfeif arrefted, together 
with the prince of Conti and the duke of Longue** 
ville. He might have governed the ftate, if he 
would only have endeavoured to pleafe^ but he 
was contented with being admired. The people 
of Paris, who had made barricadoes for a coun- 
fellor-clerk, hardly a degree removed from a 
fool, made public rejoicings when the hero and 
defender of France was hurried away to the 
dungeon of Vincennes. 

A year afterwards, the verj men, who had 
fold the gresit Conde and the other princes, to 
the daftardly revenge of Mazarin, obliged the 
queen to fet open the gates of their prifons, and 
drive her prime minifter out of the kingdom. 
Conde now returned amidO: the acclamations 
of that very people who had fliewn fuch ha- 
tred’ to him, and by his prefence occafioued 
new cabals and diiTentions. 

The kingdom remained for Tome years lono-er 
in this tumultuous fituation. Tne govern- 
ment, always the dupe to weak and uncertain 
councils, feemed now on the point of ruin; 
but diffention, which always prevailed among 
the rebels, faved the court. The coadjiuor, 
who w’-as fometimes a friend, and at others an 
enemy to the prince of Conde, fdrred up a 
VoL. VI. L ■ part 
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part of the pariiament and people againft hnn^ 
and boldly undertook at the fame time to ferve 
the queen by oppofing this prince, and to in^ 
ililt her by obliging her to banifn cardinal Ma- 
F.arin, who retired to Cologne^ The qaeen^ 
by a contradiction too common to weak admi- 
iviftrations, was obliged at once to accept of his 
ferviccs, to put up with his infuks, and to no- 
ininate to the purple this very man, when 
coadjutor, had been the author of the barrica- 
does, and had obliged the royal family to quit 
their capital and bcfiege it. 




CHAP. CLXIX. 

Ccndnuatlcn of the Civil War, till the End 
of the Rebellion in 1654. 

A t length Conde determined upon a war, 
which he ought to have begun in the time 
of the rebellion, if he was dchrous of being 
rnafterof theftate, or never to have i;iuicrn'’kej:5 
if he nieant to live as a fubject. He quits Paris, 
arms the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and 
Anjou, and applies for fuccours agatnfi: his own 
country to thofe Spaniards, of whom he had lb 
lately been the moft dreadful feourge. 

Nothing can better fnew the madnefs of tbefe 
times, and the confufed manner of proceeding, 
than what then happened to this prince. A courier 
■was fent to him fjoin Paris, with propofals for 
ehgaging him to return and lay down his 
arms. The courier by a miflake, inftcad of 
going to Angcrville where the prince then 

was. 
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v/aSj went to iA^ugerville, The letter came too 
late: Conde declared, that if he had received 
it fooner, he would have accepted the propo- 
fals for peace ; but fince he was now at fuch a 
drtrance from Paris, it was not worth while to 
go back. Thus., by the miilake of a courier^ 
and the mere capricioc-hciS of this priricc^ 
France was or?ce more plunged in a civil war.. „ 

And now cardinal Mazarin, who while an. 
exile at the farther end of Gologne, had il'dl 
continued to govern the couri:* returned back 
to Francs like a foversign who roturinv 

to take poSelnon of hh do-nk'iii..nS;; than , 
liken minif-crccmir-g to relume his poft ; g cTi 
he was eiccrLcd by ii ihr:,ll army of (cvqii 
thoufand men, railed wholly at his own ex- 
pence;, that is to fey, with the govcrniiieutk 
money, which be had appropriated to his ovV.n 
ufe. 

The king, in a declarsticn at this time, is 
made to lay, that the cvlhizl adluidly railed 
thofe troops wdth his jwi: money ; ^v!;b:h at 
once overturns the opinion of :h !e writers 
v/b.o fay that when he firft left t!- c kingdom 
he wxis very poor, - He gave the ccmnnind of 
his finall army to the marlhal THcjquincourt 
all the oliicsrs \vore green feflvss, which \v'a> 
the colour of the cardinJk -iveiy, ikcii parry 
at that time had its pardcukw few. Ti-i 
was white, and the prince of Ccr tie's : 

it was furprifing tlmr -cardiiial Llczari:', who 
had ail along aukfled -lb much hmnilitv and 
modetty, Siouid have had the arrogance to make 
a -whole army wear his livery, as if he had been 
of u didbrent parry won (he king his maker; but 
he could not reiki: this emcnon of vanity. The 
La, queen 
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queen approved of it, and the king, who was 
then come of age, with his brother, went 
meet him. 

On the firft news of his return. Gallon, duke 
of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIIL who had 
infilled upon his being banifhed, began to raife 
troops in Paris without well knowing how he 
was to employ them. The parliament renewed 
its arrets, profcribed Mazarin, and fet a price 
upon his head. They were obliged to confult 
the regillers for the price paid for the head of 
an enemy to the ftate, and they found that in 
the reign of Charles IX. the fum of fifty thou- 
fand crowais had been premifed by arret to any 
perfon v/ho fliould produce admiral CoJigny 
alive or dead. It v/as therefore very' ferioufiy 
determined to aS according to form, by fetting 
the fame price on the aflalEnation of a cardinal 
and prime minifter. No one however was 
tempted to gain the fifty thoufand crowns of- 
fered by the profeription, which, after all, 
would never have been paid. In any other na- 
tion, or at any other time, fuch an arret would 
have met with perfons to put it in execution ; 
but now it ferved only to afford new fubject of 
raillery. Blot and Marigni, two witty writers, 
who mingled gaiety with thefe tumults and dif- 
orders, caufed a paper to be fixed up in the 
public places of Paris, olfering a reward of 
one hundred and fifty thoufand livres divided 
into inares ; fo much to the perfon w^'ho fliouid 
cut ofi’thc cardinaPs nofe, fo much for an ear, 
fo much for an eye, and fo much for the perfon 
who would make him an eunuch. This raillery 
was the only eiredi: produced by this profeription. 
The cardinal, on his fide, made no ufe either of 
• 2 poifoE 
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poifon or aiTafHnation againfl: his enemies 5 and 
liotwitbftanding the rancour and inadnefs of ib 
many fablions, and their hatred, no very great 
crimes were conimitted on any fide. The 
heads of parties were not inclined to cruelty^ 
nor were the people very furious, for it was not 
a religious war. 

The whimfical fplrit which prevailed at that 
time, had taken fuch thorough poiTeilion of the 
body of the parliament of Paris, that having fo- 
lemnly ordered an aiTaf^madGn w*hich was 
Faughed at, they ifllied an arret, by which a 
certain number of counfellors were ordered to 
repair to the frontiers, and take depofit ions 
againft the army of cardinal Maaarin, that is 
to fay, the king’s army. 

Two of thefe counfdlors had the impru- 
dence to take fome peafants vrith them, and 
break dbv/n the bridges over which the car- 
dinal was to pafs : they -were taken prifoners 
in the attempt by a body of the king’s troops, 
but were releafcc again, without any farther pii- 
nifliment than that of being laughed at by ail 
parries. 

At the very time that this body vvas running 
into thefe extremes againft the king’s mini-^ 
fter, it declared the prince of Conde guilty of 
high treafon, who had taken up arms iolely to 
oppofe this minifter : and by a ftrange reverie 
of judgment, which nothing but then* former 
afiions could render credible, they ordered 
the freili troops which had been raifed by 
Gafton, duke of Orleans, to inarch againft Ma- 
^^arin, and at the fame time prohibited any fums 
to be taken out of the public funds to pav 
them. 
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Nothing: elfe could be expefted from a body 
of magiftrates, thrown quite out of its 

proper jphere, ignorant of its own rights and 
real powerj and as little acquainted with ftate 
affairs and watj iineeting in a tuiniiltuous man- 
ner, and pafjlr-g decrees in burry and confufion, 
took rr: jafiires vvidci', it had not thought of the 
day before, and which it was afterwards afto- 
niihed at itfelf. 

The parlhinerxt of Bourdea'ux, which was at 
that time in the prince of Conde's intercil, 
ohierved n more uniform condufi? becaufe, being 
at a greater diftance from the court, it was not 
ic much agitated by oppofite faftions, 

-But objedis of greater importance nov/ en- 
groffed the attention of all France. 

. Conde, in league with the Spaniards, appeared 
in the held againft the king 5 and Turenne, hav- 
ing Offer ted thefe Spaniards with whom he bad 
. been defented at Retd, had juft made his 
peace with the court, and commanded the king’s 
army. The finances were already too much 
drained to allow either of the two parties to 
keep great armies on foot 5 but fmall ones were 
fufikient to decide the fate of the kingdom. 
There are times when an army of one hundred 
thoufand men is barely fufiicient to take two 
towns; and there are others in which eight 
thoufand men xmj fubvert or eftablifli a throne. 

Lewis XIV. who was brought up in adver- 
fitv, wandered with his mother, his brother, 
and. cardinal Mazarin, from province to pro- 
vince, with not near fo many troops to attend 
his perfon, as he afterwards had in time of peace 
for his ordinary guard: while an army of 
.five or fix thoufand men, part fent from Spain, 

, and 
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?incl. part rai fed by the prince ofConds, purlued 
him to the very heart of his kingdom. 

The priece of Ccnde, \n the mean timej made 
aoick marches from oourJeam: to 
taking towns and increaflng his numbers in 
every place. 

All the hopes of the court were centered hi 
marfttal Turenne, The king^s army was at 
( juieiincj on theLQ;‘re 5 and the prince of Con- 
do’s k few leae;i:e3 dlfiant, under the cem-" 
mand of the dukes of Nemours and Ceaihcrt. 
1 ne mnun:, ier :ca*'-..:ng oetweii theie two pr-- 
nerals was near proving C:al to the fringe’s 
party. The duke of Beaufci: v/as ■unfit for the 
ieaft command. The duke of Nemours paft 
for a brave and amiable, rather than a ikilfui 
general. The army was ruined by them both 
together. The menj who knevv" that the great 
Conde was an hundred leagues rllRant from 
themj looked upon themfelves as Icfc^ when, 
in the middle of the nighty a courier prsfentei 
himfelf to the main guards in the forelt cf Or- 
leans : the centincis prefer: tiy difeovered this 
courier to be the prince himfelfy who bad come 
poit from Ageuj through a thoiifand adveiutures, 
and always in difguife^ to put himfelf at the head 
of bis army. 

Flis prefence did a great deal, and this un« 
forefeen arrival ftill more: he knew that men 
are elated with whatever is fudden and un- 
expected ; he therefore took inimediate ad- 
vantage of the confidence and boldnefs with 
which his prefence had ixifpired his troops. It was 
this prince’s diftinguiihing talent in war to form 
the boideft refolutionsin an inftant) and to exe- 
cute them with equal prudence and promptitude. 
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The royal army was divided kl® 
3 6 -2 corps ^ Conde fell upon that whfch 
^ lay at Blenau, under the command of 
manlial d’Hoquincourtj which was broke al- 
moft as foon as attacked. , Turenne could not 
receive advice of this. Cardinal Mazarinj 
ilruck with a panic^ flew to Gien in the midft 
of the night, to awaken the king and acquaint 
him with this news. His little court was iiruck 
.with confiernation : it was propofed to fave the 
king by flight, and convey him privately to 
Eourges. The victorious Conde advanced 
i.ov/i.uds Gien, and the fear and defolatiori 
became univerfal. Turenne however quieted 
the ap p re heiii'io ns of the people by his fteadi- 
nefs, and faved the court by his dexterity* 
With the few troops he had left, he made fuch 
dexterous movements, and fo well improved 
his ground and time, that he prevented Conde 
from profecuting the advantage he had gainecL 
It was difiicult at that time to determine which 
of thefe two generals had acquired the mofi 
honour 5 Conde by the viciory he had gainedj 
or Turenne by having fnatched the fruits of 
his vidlory from him. It is certain that in this 
battle of Blenau, which for a long time con- 
tinued to be famous in France, there were not 
above four hundred men killed : ncverthelcis, 
the prince of Conde was on the point of making 
himielf mafter of the whole royal family, and of 
getting his enemy, the cardinal, into his hands. 
There could not well be afmallcr battle, greater 
concerns depending, or a more preffing danger., 
Conde, who did not flatter himfelf with the 
notion of furprifing Turenne as he had done 
Hoquincourt, made his army march, to Paris., 

and 
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2:h-d hsiftened to enter that city, and enjoy the 
glory he had acquired, in the favourable dif- 
pbutlons of a blinded people. The admiration, 
that this laft adion, which was exaggerated in 
all its circumftances, had raifed in all ranks of 
people, the general hatred to Mazarln, and the 
name-and prefence of the great Coiide, feemed 
at firft to make him abfolute mafter of the ca- 
pital : but in fadi the minds of the people in. 
general were divided, and each party was fpl it 
into diiFerent factions, as is the cafe in all civil 
troubles. The coadjutor, now become cardinal, 
de Retz, and who had in appearance been re- 
conciled to a court that feared him, and whom 
he equally diftrufted, was no longer mafter of 
the people, nor adled the principal part in thefs 
tranfadiions. He governed the duke of Or- 
leans, and oppofed Conde. The parliament 
Sudluated between the court, the duke of Or- 
leans, and the prince ; but all lid es joined in 
crying out againft Mazaria : every one in pri- 
vate took care of his own concerns,. The people 
were like a ftonny ocean, whofe waves were 
driven at hazard by many contrary winds. The 
fhrineof St. Genevieve was carried in proceftion 
through Paris to obtain the expulfion of the 
cardinal minifter; and the populace did not in 
the lead: doubt that the faint would perform 
this miracle in the fame manner as llie grants 
rain. 

Nothing was to be ften but negociations' 
between the heads- of parties, deputations from^ 
the parliament, meetings of the chambers,, fedi- 
tions among the people, and foldiers all over' 
the country.. Guards were mounted, even, at 
the. gates of convents. The prince had called 
L 5 iii. 
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in the Spanlr-rds to his afliflance. 'Charios 
duks of Lorrainej who bad been driven 
out of his dominions, and who had i=othiiig 
left but an army of eight thoufand nlen, which 
be fold every year to the Spanid: king, ad- 
vanced v/ith this army towards Paris: but car- 
dinal Masarin offering him' more money to re- 
turn back, than he “was to have from the prince 
of Conde for advaiicirxg, the duke foon with- 
drev/ out of France, after having laid the 
countries wafte in his march, and caiTied oJF a 
handfome him of money froin both fides. 

Conde then remained in Paris, where hfs 
power was every day growing weaker, and his 
army d windling away, while T urenne conducled 
the king and his court towards the capital. The 
king, who was then fifteen years old, beheld 
from the heights of Charonne, the battle of St- 
Anthony, in which thefe two generals, with 
an handful of troops, performed fuch great 
things, as confiderably increafed the reputaticn 
of both, which already feemed incapable of ad- 
dition. 

The prince of Conde, with a few noblemen 
of his party, and a fniail number of foldiers, 
fuftained and repelled the efforts of the king’s 
;2'rniy. The king himfcif, attended by cardinal 
Mazarin, beheld this fight from a neighbouring 
eminence. The duke of Orleans, uncertain 
which fide to take, kept within his palace of 
Luxembourg, and cardinal de Retz remained 
in his archbiihopric. The parliament waited 
the iiTue of the battle to enact new decrees. 
'Fhe people, who at that time v/ere equally 
afraid of the king’s troops and the prince’s, had 

fhut 
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fhut the city gateSp and would not liiffer t 
any one to come in or go out, while 
the moft noble blood of the kingdom 
was flreaming in the fuburbs. T'heirs it was 
that the duke of Rochefoucault, who was fa 
famous for his courage and wit, received a blcv/ 
over his eyes, which deprived him of his fight 
for feme time. Nothing was to be fecn but 
young noblemen killed or wmunded, ' carrying 
to St Anthony’s gate, which was kept ihut 
At length mademoifelie, the duke of Orleans^ 
daughter, taking Conde’s part, whom her fa- 
ther had not dared to affift, crdcre-J the gates ta 
be opened for the wounded, and bad the bohi-" 
iiefs to fire the cannon of the Baicile upon ti:e 
king’s troops. Theroj^al army retired. ConJc 
gained only glory ; but mademoifelie ruined 
herfelf for ever with the king her coufin by 
this imprudent violence; and cardinal rvia:iarii:, 
who knew the great defire file bad to efboine zi 
crowned head, obferved upon this cccafon that, 

** Thofe cannon had killed her hufoand,” 

Moft of our hiftorians amufe . their readers 
only with accounts of the battles fbL:ghi^ and 
the prodigies of valour and politics difpiax'cd 
oji thefe pccafions ; but whoever is acquainted 
with the fhameful expedients which were put 
in pracliice, the wretchednefs which was broughr: 
upon the people, and the meani;e.'b to trhich 
all fides were reduced, will look tipcii t:;e glory 
of the heroes of thefe times with more pi:v 
than admiration ; as we may judge from udnU' 
we find related by Gourvilie, a man tvho was 
devoted to the prince cf Condc. Tiiis vrrirc-r 
acknowledges, that he himfelf, in order to pro- 
cure money for the prince on a prefiing occa- 
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fion, was obliged to rob a receiver's office ; and 
that he went one day and feized a direSor of 
the polls in bis own houfe, and obliged him to 
purchafe his liberty v/ith a fum of moneys 
he relates ail thefe outrages as common oc- 
currences at that time. 

After the bloody and Indecifive battle of St. 
Anthony, the king could neither enter Paris^ 
nor could the prince of Conde think of remain- 
ing there much longer. A commotion of the 
populace, and the deaths of feveral citizens, of 
which he was thought to be the author*, had 
made him hateful in the eyes of the people. 
Neverthelefs, he had ftill a party in the parlia- 
ment. This body, who had then little to appre- 
hend from the refentment of a wandering courts 
driven, as it were, from their capital, being 
prefled by the duke of Orleans and the princess 
cabals, ifllied an arret declaring the former 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, though the 
king was then of age. This was the fame 
title which had been conferred on the duke of 
Mayenne in the time of the league. The prince 
of Conde was appointed generaliffimo of the 
forces. The court, incenfed at thefe proceed- 
ings, ordered the parliament to remove itfelf 
to Pontoife, which fome few of the counfellors 
did I fo that there were now two parliaments, 
who difputed each others authority, enadted 
contradi(Sory decrees, and would by this means 
have fallen into univerfal contempt, had they 
not always agreed in demanding the cardinal’s 
cxpulfion : fo much was an hatred to that mini- 
fter looked upon at that time as the elTenfiai 
duty of a Frenchman* 
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At that: time all parties were alike weak,^and 
the court was as much fo as the reft. They 
all wanted men and money. Fadlions were 
daily encreafing : the battles %vhich had been 
fought on both fides had produced only loiles 
and vexations. The court found itfelf obliged 
once more to give up Mazarin, whom every 
one accufed of being the caufe of thefe troubles, 
while he was in fad' only the pretence. Ac- 
cordingly he quitted the kingdom a fecond time 5 
and, as an additional difgrace, the king was ob- 
liged to ifllie a public declaration, by which he 
banifhed his minifter while he commended his 
fervices and lamented his exile. 

Charles L of England had lately loft his 
head upon a, fcaffold, for having, at the begin- 
ning of his troubles, facrificed the life of his 
friend and counfellor, the earl of Strafford,, to 
his parliament’s refentment,. On the other 
hand, Lewis XIV. became the peaceable mafter 
of his kingdom, by agreeing to the baniftiment 
of Mazarin. Thus the fame weaknefs had 
very different fucceilb. The king of England, 
by giving up his favourite, emboldened a people 
who delighted in war, . and had a hatred to 
all kings ; and Lewis XIV. (or rather the- 
■queen-mother) by banifhing the cardinal, took, 
away all pretence for a revolt from a people 
who were grov/n weary of war, and had aix^ 
affedlion for the royal charaSer. 

No fooner was the cardinal departed on his 
way to Bouillon, the place fixed for his new 
Retreat, than the citizens of Paris, of their own 
accord, fent deputies to the king to befeech him 
to return to his capital, which he accordingly 
did I and every thing appeared fo peaceable, that 
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it would have been diilicult to fiippofe that a 
few days before all had been in confufion* Gaf* 
ton of Orleans^ ever unfortunate in his under- 
takings for want of fpirit to carry them through^ 
was baniflied to Blois, where he palled the reft 
of his days in repentance; and he was the fecond 
of the great Henry’s fons who died without glory. 
Cardinal de Retz, who was perhaps as impru- 
dent as be was bold and afpiring, was arrefted 
in the Louvre, and after being carried from 
prifoii to prifon, he for a long time led a wan- 
dering life, which at length ended in, a re- 
tirement, where he acquired virtues which his 
hgh fpirit had made him a ftranger to, aniidit 
the tumults of his fortune. 

Some counfellors of the parliament, who had 
moft abufed their power, payed the forfeit of 
their faults by baniftiment ; the reft were re- 
ftridled within the proper limits of the ma- 
gifterial fundiion ; and fome were encouraged 
to do their duty by a yearly gratincation of 
five hundred crowns, which was payed them 
privately by Fouquet, procurer- general, and 
comptroller of the finances. 

In the mean time the prince of Conde, aban- 
doned in France by almoft all his partizans, and 
but w'’eakly feconded by the Spaniards, frill 
carried on an unfucefsfai war on the frontiers of 
Champagne. There were ftill feme few fadions 
fubfifting in Bourdcaux, but they were foon 
quelled. 

T'he calm which the kingdom nexv enjoyed 
was owing to the banilhnnent of cardinal A'la- 
zarin. Yet fcarcely was he expelled by the 
general cry. of the French nation, and by the 
royal declaration-* than he was recalled by the 

king. 
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kLng^ andjto his infinite furprize, entered Paris 
once more in full power, and without ^4* t 
the leaft difturbance. The king re- 
ceived him as a father, and the people 
as a mafter. A public entertaininent was made 
for him at the town-houfe, amidfi: the accJa* 
mations of the citizens : he diftributed money 
smong the populace on this occafion; but 
amidlt all the fatisfadtion he received in this 
happy change, he is faid to have fhewn a con- 
tempt for our levity and inconftancy. The 
parliament* who had before fet a price upon his 
head as a public robber, now fent deputies to 
compliment him ; and this very parliament, a 
fliort time afterwards, pafled fentence of death 
on the prince of Conde for contumacy 5 a 
change common in fuch times, and which v/as 
the more bafe, as by this decree they condemned 
the very man in whofe crimes they had been fo 
long partakers. 

The cardinal like wife, who urged this con-* 
demnation of the great Conde, was foon after- 
wards feen to give one of his , nieces in mar- 
riage to. the prince of Conti, Conde^'s brother, a 
proof that this mlnificris power would foon be-* 
come' boundlefs* ' 
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CHAP. CLXX. 

Condition of France, till the Death 
Cardinal Mazarin, i66i. 

W HILE the ilate was thus torn in pieces 
within, it had likewife been attacked 
and weakened from without. All the fruits of 
the vidories ofRocroi, Lens, and Nordlingen, 
were loft, the important fortrefs of Dunkirk 
was retaken by the Spaniards, who had like- 
wife driven the French out of Barcelona, and 
r retaken Cafal in Italy. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding the tumults of the civil broils, 
and the weight of a foreign war, Mazarin had 
^ ^ been fortunate enough to conclude the 
1040 faj;i;^ous peace of Weftphalia, by which 
the emperor and the empire fold the fovereignty 
of Alface to the king and the crown of France, 
for three millions of livres, (about fix millions of 
our prefers t money,) to be paid to the archduke 
by this treaty, which became the bafis of all fu- 
ture treaties. A new electorate was created im 
favour of the houfe of Bavaria. The rights of 
all the princes and cities of the empire, and 
even the privileges of every private gentleman, 
was fettled at this peace. The emperor’s power 
was refl:ri<3:ed within very narrow limits, and the 
French, in conjunClion with the Swedes, became 
the law-givers of Germany. The glory accru- 
ing from hence to France, was in part owing ^ 
to the Swedifh arms Guftavus Adolphus had * 
lirft begun to fhake the empire. His generals had 
alfo puftied their conquefts pretty far, under 
the goverjament of his daughter Chriftina. Her 

general 
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general Wrangei was ready to enter into Auf- 
triaj count Koningfmark was mafter of one 
half of the city of Prague, and was laying fiege 
to the other halfj when this peace was con--*- 
eluded : and to overwhelm the emperor in this 
manner, it coft France only a million a year in 
fubfidies to the Swedes, 

And indeed the Swedes gained more advan- 
tages from this treaty than the French. They 
had Pomerania, feveral fortiileQ places, and a 
confiderable fum of money. They obliged the 
emperor to deliver into the hands of the Lu- 
therans certain benefices which belonged to the 
Roman Catholics. The court of Rome fet up 
the cry of impiety, and loudly -declared that the 
caufe of God and religion was betrayed. The 
Proteflants boafted that they had fanSified the 
work of peace by ftripping the Papifts® Every 
one fpeaks as intereft didlates. 

The Spanifh court did not accede to this 
peace, and with, good reafon ; for feeing France 
overwhelmed with its civil wars, the Spanifh: 
miniftry was in hopes of profiting by our dif« 
fentions. The German troops, who were now 
difoanded, ferved as a frefli reinforcement to the 
Spaniards. The emperor, after the peace of 
Munfter, fent thirty thoufand men into Flan- 
ders, in the fpace of four years. This was a 
rnanifefi: violation of treaties ; but they are fel- 
dom executed in any other manner. 

The minifters of the court of Adadrid had 
the addrefs in this treaty of Wcftphalla to make 
a feparate peace with the Dutch, The Spanifii 
monarchy, in fhort, thought itfelf happy to have 
no longer for enemies, and to acknowledge as 
ibvereigns, thofe w^hom they had fo long treated 

as 
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as rebels^ unworthy of pardon. Thefe rcpub- 
licans encreafed their v/ealthj and fecured their 
tranquillity and greatnefs, by thus treating vriih ! 
Spain without breaking with France. 

They were fo powerful^ that in n war I 
which they had fome time afterwards 
with England, they fent an hundred fnips of f 
the line to fea ; r..nd vic!:orv long remained doubt- 
ful between Ehike -be Engliilt admiral, and 
I’romp wd'io commanded the Dutch Sect, who 
who were both of them at fea what Conde and 
'Furenne were on fCore. France had not at | 
that time ten fhips of fifty guns fi: ro ibmd to fea 5 
and her navy was every day fiiliing more and 
more into decay. 

Lewis XIV. then fa w hlnifelf in 1653 abio- 
Jute mailer of the kingdom, v/bich v-its i:ij] af- 
fe< 9 :ed with the fliocks it had received ; full of | 

diforder in every branch of the acrniiiiilratiorij f 

but abounding in refcurces, ■without any ally, j 

except the duke cf Savoy, to aflift it in car- j 

Tying on an ofFenfu’c war, and having no fo- , 1 
reign enemies but Spain, which w^as then in a 
worfe condition than France itfclf. All the j 

French who had been concerned in the civil i 

war v/ere fubje6ted, except the prince of Conde ! 

and fome few of his partizans, of which one or j 

two remained faithful to him throTriendfliip 
and gratitude, as the counts de Coligni and 
Bouteville ; and fome others, becaufe the court 
would not buy their fervices at an exorbitant 
price. V 

Conde, now made general of the SpaniQi 
forces, could not recruit a body which, he him- 
felf had weakened by the deftrud'ion of its in- 
fantry, in the battles of Rocroi and Lens. He 'f 

, fought j 

■ ■ ^ I 
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fought v/ith new troops^ of .which he was not 
maibr, ■ againfl: -the veteran regiments of the 
Frerich;, who had learnt to conquer under him^ 
and v/ere now comnianded by Turenne. 

It was the fortune of Conde and Turenne 
to be always conquerors when they fought to- 
gether at the head of the French^ and to be 
beaten when they commanded the Spaniards* 
Turenne had with great diircujty foved’ the 
{battered remains of the Spsnifh army at the 
battle of Retel, wheref from being general to 
the king of France, he became lieutenant to 
Don iLfbevan de Gan5ar;a» 

- The prince of Conde met v/lrh the fame fate 
before Arras ; he and the archduke were be- 
fieging that town ; Turenne came and be- 
fieged them in their camp, forced their Jin esj 
and the archduke's troops were put to flight* 
Conde, with only two regiments of French and 
Lorrainers, fufiained the attack of all Tu- 
renne’s army ; and, while the archduke was 
flying, he beat marfhal Hoquincourt, repuhed 
niarihal de la Ferte, and covered the retreat of 
the defeated Spaniards, Upon which the 
Spanifli king wrote to him in thefe terms: 

I have heard that all was loft, and that you’ 
have faved all," 

It is dliHcult to fay by wbat battles are loft 
or won ; but it is certain that Conde was one 
of the greateft military gcniiifes that had ever 
appeared, and that the archduke and his coun- 
cil refufed to do any thing that day w’'hicii 
Conde had propofed. 

Though the raifnig the fiege of Arras, the 
forcing the enemy’s lines, and putting the arch- 
duke to flight, reflected the hicheft glory on 
, " Tu- 
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Turenne, it was obfervedj that in the letter 
written in the king’s name to the parliament 
upon this victory, the whole faccefs of the cam- 
paign was attributed to cardinal Mazarin, 
without the ieaft mention made of Terenne’s 
name. The cardinal was aftually within a few 
■leagues of Arras with the king. He had even 
gone into the camp at the fiege of Stenai, a 
town which Tiirenne had taken before he re- 
lieved Arras, Several councils of v/ar had been 
held in the cardinars prefence : on this he 
founded his pretenlion to the honour of thefe 
events ; and by this piece of vanity he drew a 
ridicule upon himfelf, which not all the autho- 
rity of prime minifter could efface. 

The king was not prefent at the battle of 
Arras, though he might have been fo ; he had 
been in the trenches at the fiege of Stenai ; 
but the cardinal would not fuffer him any more 
to hazard a perfon on which the tranquillity of 
the ftate, and the power of the minifter, feem- 
ed alike to depend. 

This war, which was but weakly fupported, 
was carried on in their mafters names, on one 
fide by Mazarin, who was abfolute mafter of 
France, and its young monarch ; and on the 
other by don Lewis de Haro, who governed 
the Spanifh kingdom under Philip IV, The 
name of Lewis XIV. was not then known 
to the world, and the king of Spain had never 
been fpoken of. There was no crowned head 
at that time in Europe who enjoyed any fliare 
of perfonal reputation. Queen Chriftina of 
Sweden was the only one who governed alone. 


^ Dated at Yincennes, Sept, ii, 1654, 

and 
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and fupporfced the dignity of the throne, which 
was abandoned, difgracedj or unknown in other 
kingdoms. 

Charles IL king of England, then a fugitive 
in France, with his mother and brother, had 
brought thither his misfortunes and his hopes ^ a 
private fubjeft had fubdued England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Cromwell, that ufurper fo worthy 
of reigning, had prudently taken the title of 
Protedfor, and not that of King, as he knew 
that the Englifh were acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the royal prerogative, but did not fo 
well know the limits of a proteftoFs authority. 

He flrengthcned his power by knowing when 
to reftrain it : he made no attempt upon the 
rights of the people, of which they were always 
jealous "*^5 he never quartered foldfers upon the 
city of London, nor impofed any tax v/hich 
might occafion murmurings ; he did not offend 
the public eye with too much pomp i he did 
not indulge himfelf in any pleafures ; nor did lie 
heap up riches : he took care that juftice ihould 
be obferved with that ftern impartiality, which 
knows no diftindtion between the great and 
fmalL 


* Cromwell’s power was not founded upon the opinion 
©f the people, by whom in general he was detefted j but 
upon the ilrength of a landing army, inured to war, and 
devoted^ to his intereft. Ail the world knows how he was 
abhorred by the friends of the church, of the old conftitu- 
tion> and the royal family. He was hated by the prelby- 
terians, whom he had liliamefully expelled from the parli a* 
ment, and excluded from all fhare of his favour ; and by 
slTunriing the protedforfhip, he had incenfed his former 
friends and inftruments the independents, who, beildeSj, 
were not numerous in the kingdomti 


The 
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The brother of Pantaleon Sa^ the Portuguefe 
ambaiiador inEnglandj thinking that he might 
Hci as he pleafed with impunity, becaufe the 
perlbn of his brother was facrcd, had committed 
ail outrage upon feme citizens of London, and 
afterwards caufed Ibme to be aflailinatcd by his 
ov/n people, in revenge for the oppofition he 
had niet with from the reft 5 for this he was 
condemned to be hanged, Cromwell, though 
he had it in his power to fave him, fuftered 
him to be executed, and the next day figned a 
treaty with the ambaiTadon 

Never had the trade of England been in fo 
free and fo fiourifliing a condition, nor the ftate 
lb rich. Its vibtorious Beets made its name 
refpecled in every fea, while Mazarin, wd’oliy 
employed in governing and heaping up riches, 
fuftered juftice, trade, navigation, and even 
the revenue itfelf, to languilli and decline in 
France, As much msfter in France as Crom- 
well was in England, after a civil war, he 
might have procured the fame advantages for 
the country w’hich he governed, as Cromwell 
had clone for his, but Mazarin was a foreigner, 
and though of a lefs cruel difpofition than Crom- 
well, wanted his greatnefs of foul. 

All the nations of Europe, v/ho had neglcci- 
ed an alliance with England during the reigns 
cf James 1 . and Cliarlcs, folicited it under 
Cromwell. Queen Chrifnna^ hcrfelf, though 

llie 


* Chriflina queen of Sweden^ was tiie only child of the 
great Guftavus Adciphus, whom ilie fucceeded on the 
throne of Sweden in the year 1633, being then about irve 
years of agsj ilie was a w^oman cf a mafeuline genius, well 
tindbured with karningj and a generous patron of the liberal 

arts. 
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Ihe had exprelTed her detefiation at the rriar- 
cler of Charles 1. entered into an alliance with 
a t'/rant who in ilie e [teemed, 

Mazarin and Don Lev/is de Haro vied with 
each oiher^ in exerting their pciitics to engage 
the proteftor in an alliance ; and he had for 
fome time the fatisfadlion to fee himfelf courted 
by the two moft powerful kingdoms in Chaften- 
dom 

The Spanlfn irtiniil-er offered to afift him to 
ftikc Calais ; Aiazarin propofed to him to be- 
dege Dunkirlcj and to put that place into his 
ixinds. Crciriwell then had at his option the 
keys of France and Flanders. He w-as alfo 
fLrongly fclicited by the great Conde ; but he 
would not enter into a negotiation with a prince 
who had nothing to depend upon but his 
and who was without a party in France^ and 
without power among the Spaniards. 

The proteclor then determined in.favTvur of 
France i but without making any particular 
treaty, or fharing couquefes beforehand : he 
was defirous to render his ufurpation illuftri™ 

«rts. In her dlfpoficion /lie was proud^ vain, pafiionatrj 
and capricious. Finding her government and conduct dif- 
agreeable to her fubje-fls, Oia voluntarily rabdicated riic 
throne in favour of her kinfman Charles GuUavuSj coukc- 
palatine of Dsux-Ponts, renounced Lutlieranifm, eiribraced 
the Roman-cuiholic faith, and fixed her reiidence at iloine, 
in the niidil of the liieraii, whom flic nhvays aftV^ted ro 
cultivate. She was treated with great refpeiSL by the fove- 
reign pontiffs, and, dying in the year 16S9, was iriterrofl in 
the church of Sc. Peter. 

* It was wretched policy in Cromwell to join France 
.sgainft the Spaniards j and to this ftep he is faid to have 
i-jeen determined by a very finguiar regard he had for Charles 
Gafovus, king of Sweden, who was the aliv of France. 


OUS 
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ous by great undertakings* He had formed 
the dengn of taking America from the Spaniards^ 
but they had timely notice of his inten- 
don. His admirals however took the 
ifland of Jamaica from them, which is 


ftill In the pofleifion of the Englifh, and fecures 
their trade in the new world. It was not till 
after the expedition to Jamaica, that Cromwell 
figned his treaty with the French king 5 and then 
no mention was made of Dunkirk. The pro- 
tedior treated with the French king as a prince 
v^ith his equal, and obliged him to acknow- 
lege his title of poteclor. His fecretary lign- 
ed before the French plenipotentiary on the 
copy of the treaty which remained in England | 
but he treated as a real fuperior, when he obliged 
Q the French king to compel Charles 
ov'. 25, jT^ and his brother the duke of York, 
^ 44 grand fons to Henry IV. (and to 

whom France confequcntly owed an afylum) 
to quit his dominions. 

While Mazarin was engaged in this treaty, 
Charles IL alked one of his nieces in marriage ; 
but the bad condition of this prince’s affairs, 
which had obliged him to take this ftep, was 
the caufe of his meeting with a refufal ; and the 
cardinal was even fufpedied of an intention to 
marry the very niece, whom he had refufed to 
the king of England, to CromwelFs fon. This 
however is certain, that when he afterwards 
found Charles’s affairs take a more favourable 
turn, he was for fetting this match on foot 
again ; but then he met with a refufal in his turn. 

The mother of thefe two princes, Henrietta 
of France, daughter of Henry the Great, who 
was Hft in France deftitute of all afliftance, faw 

herfelf 
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herfclf reduced to beg of the cardinal to iiuer- 
cede with CrorriWellj that fne might at leaft 
receive her jointure. It was certainly the moii 
■extreme and grievous of all humiliations^ to 
be obliged to Ihe for iiibiifience to the man who 
had fpilt her hufband’s blood on a fcaffold, 
iV azaririj after fome few remonflrances in the 
queen’s favour to the Engl ifh courts acquainted 
her that he had not br-v-n able to obtain any 
thing. She therefore continued in poverty at 
Paris, and with the fharne and rnortiScation of 
having implored CrouiwellV pity^ while her 
fons went into the army commanded by the 
prince of Condo and Den Eohn of Aulvria, to 
learn the art. of war against Fiance, which had 
abandoned them. . ^ 

The children of Charles L thus’driv'-cn out 
of France, took refuge in Spain. Upon this 
the Spanifb. miuiilry loudly inveighed, both bv 
word of mouth and writing, in all courts, and 
eipecially at Rome, againil the cardinars beha« 
viour-wiio, they laid, had IhcriSced ail laws, dii-ino 
and humane, all honour and religion, to the 
murderer of a king, and had driven out of 
France Charles II. and the duke of York, the/ 
coiifms to Lewis XIV, to pl-eafe their father’s 
executioner. No other rep!)- was made to thefe 
outcries of .th-e Spaniards, than the pi'oducing 
the very offers which they them fcvcs had made 
to the protector. 

The war was ftill carried on in Flanders with 
various fuccefs. Turenrie having laid fiege to 
Valencienne, together with the marechal de la 
Ferte, experienced the fame reverfe of fortune 
which had befel Conde before Arras. The 
Yox. VI. ' M prlnee. 
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T n ’ 17 ' feconded at that time by 

Don John of A-uftri a, more worthy 
^ -5 of fighting by his fide than the arch- 
duke had been, forced the marfcal de la Ferte’s 
lines, took him prifoner, and delivered Valen- 
cienne. Turenne then did what Co nde had 
done before in a like defeat. He faved the 
routed army, made head every where againft 
the enemy, and in lefs than a month afterwards 
went and laid ficge to and took the fmall town 
of La Capelle : this v/as perhaps the firfi: time 
that a defeated army had dared to undertake a 
fiege. 

This march of Turenne’s, which was fo 
greatly admired, and after which la Capellc 
was taken, was eclipfcd iby a ftill finer march 
of Conde's. Turenne had hardly fat down be- 
fore Cambrai, whenConde, at the head of two 
thoufand horfe, penetrated through the army 
lyr ^ of the befiegers, and, after having 
’ routed every thing that attempted 
* to flop him, threw himfelf into the 
town; where he was received by the citizens 
on their knees as their deliverer. Thus did 


thefe two great men difplay all the power of 
their military genius in oppofition to each other® 
They were equally admired for their retreats, 
for their viflories, for their good conduct, and 
even for their faults, which they alv/ays knew 
how to repair. By their talents they alternately 
checked the progrefs of the two monarchies 
whom they ferved ; but the difordered ftate of 
the finances, both in France and Spain, ftill 
proved a great obftacle to their fuccefs. 

At length France acquired a more diftln- 
guiihed fuperiority, by the league it had made 

with 
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m’-ith Cromv/elL On one hand adiiilral Bh;ke 
went and burned the Spv.n’.'n galleons* at the 
Canary iflandsj and thus deprived theiii. of the 
only treafurcs with which they could carry on 
the war ; and, on the other^ twenty fail of Eng- 
lifli fhips blocked up the port of Dunkirk^ 
while fix thoufand veteran foldiers^ who had 
been concerned in the revolution in England^ 
were font to reinforce Turenne’s army. 

And now Dunkirk^ themoft important place 
of all Flanders w^as beiieged by land and fea. 
The prince of Conde and Don John of Aufiria 
having aireniblcd all their forces^ pre Tented 
themfelves before the city, to raife the fieae-. 
The eyes of all Europe were attentively iixed 
on this great event. Cardinal Mazarin car- 
ried Lewis XIV. into the neighbourhood of the 
theatre of without fufFering him to a£f a 
part therein, though 
twenty years old. 

lais while his army attacked that of 
Spain near theDowna, and gained 
the moll: glorious vidiory which bad 
been known ilnee that of Rocroi. 

The prince of Coiidek' genius could do no-, 
thing that day againft £he fuperior forces of 
France and England. The Spanifh army was 
deftroyed, and Dunkirk capitulated fbon after. 
The king and his minifter repaired thither, to 
fee the garrifon march out. The cardinal 
would not permit Lewis XIV. to appear either 
in the light of a king or a warrior. He had no 
money to diftribiite among the foldiers, and in- 
deed had hardly proper attendants : v/henever 
he went with the army, he ufed to eat at Ma- 
zarines, or at the vifcounc Turenne’a tabk. 

M 2 This 
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This neglect of the royal dignity was not the 
efFeS: of any contempt that Lewis XIV. had for 
fee-w and parade, but from the bad ftate of 
bis afEiirs, and the care taken by the card!- 
jial to arrogate all fpiendor and authority ta 
himfelf. 

Lev/is took poiTeiHon of Dunkirk only to de« 
liver it up to Lockhart, Cromweli’s ambaila- 
dor. Mazarin endeavoured, by .fome hnelTe 
to elude the treaty, and prex'ent the place 
being given up to the iinglifh ; but Lock- 
hart's threats and theEngiiili reibluticn got the 
better of Italian cunning. 

• It has bcCiT aflerted by fe\’eral perfons, that 
the cardinal, who had arrogated to hi^nfelf the 
affair of Arras, waiited to prevail on Tureniie 
to yield him llkewife the honour of this battle, 
Du Bec-Crefpin, count of More t, was fent, 
tlicy fay, in the minifler's name, to propofe to 
the general to write a letter, by which it might 
appear that the cardinal himfelf had laid down 
the wdtolc plan of operations. 7\irenne re- 
ceived thefe iniinuations with the contempt they 
deferved, and would not confent to avow' a 
thing which would have brought difgrace on a 
•general, and ridicule cn a churchman. Maza- 
rin, after this u’eaknefs, had tj;it of continuing 
at enmity with Turenne till the day of his 
death. 

o . Some time after theficgc ofDun«», 

kirk died Cromvvcl], aged 55 years, 

* ^ in the midfc of the vail- projeeLs he 
bad' formed, for the efcablirumcnt of his own 
power and the glory of the nation he governcck 
He had humbled the Dutch, diclafed the condi- 
tiohs of a.treaty with thePoitugiie,fe, conquered 

Spain 5 
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I Spain> and forced France to follicit h!o protcc- 

tfon. ^ Not long before his deaths on being in- 
f ' formed of the haughty iniinner in which hi^ 
I: admirals behaved at Lifbcn, I am refolved^ 

I ' laid he, to mshc the Englifh republic as much 
refpeS’od as that of Rome was in former times/^ 
f It is falfe what fonie writers pretend to tell us,, 

thafhe played the enthullafi: and falle prophet 
■on his death-bed j but it is certahij that he 
died with the fame intrepidity of foul which lie 
; , ■ had always fnevvn diirlng bis lifetime. He was 

' interred like a lawful fovereign, and left behind 
him the reputation cf a great Idngj which 
threw a veil over the crimes of the ufurper. 

I Sir William Temple pretends that Crornv/ell 

dehgned before he died to enter into an alliance 
'with Spain againft France, and to recover 
Calais by the help of the SpaniCi arms, as he 
had got Dunkirk by tbofe of France^ Nothing 
was more agreeable to his charadter and politics ; 
he wroiild have rendered himfelf the idol of the 
Englifh, by thus flrlppingv one after another^ 
two nations whom they equally hated. Death 
however at once overturned his great defigns, 
his tyranny, and the Englijfh greatnefs* It is 
obfervable, that the court of France went in 
mourning for Cromwell j and thatmadcmoifelles 
j the duke of Orleans^ daughter, was the only 


* Begging our author’s pardon, Cromweli had been an 
.enthufiafl: from the beginning, and became fo much of a 
prophet on his de.-jth-bcd, that even when the phyficians 
defpaired o? his life, I tell you, (cries he) I fliall not die 
of this diftemper ; favourable anfwcrs have been returned 
from heaven, not only to my own fupplications, but iike- 
wiie to thofe of the godly, wlio carry osi a more intimate 
correfpondence with the Lord.” 
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perfon who refufed to pay this naark of reipetT: 
to the memory of the murderer of a king, her 
relation. 

Richard Cromwell fucceeded his father in the 
protcdJcrfIrip, without any cppofition^ and in 
ihe laire manner- as a prince of Wales would 
have fucceeded a king of England. 

Richard was a prccf that the fate of a king- 
dom frequently depends upon the character of 
one man* Eis genius was wholly di-Rrcnt n'cni 
that of his father Oliver j he v/as poiieired of 
all the meek virtues which make the good citi- 
zen, and had none of that brutal intrepidity 
w hi.:h facrifices every thing to its own Intereil?. 
He :niglu have preferved the inheritance which 
ins 'Si' her had acquired by his labours, if he 
would have confented to put to death three or 
four of the principal officers of the army, W'ho 
oppofed his elevation ; but he chofe rather to 
lay down the government than to reign by af- 
faffination, and lived retired, and almoft un- 
known, till the age of ninety, in a country of 
which he had once been the fovereign. After 
his quitting the protedtorfhip he made a voyage 
to France, where being one day at Montpelier, 
the prince of Conti, brother of the great Conde, 
difeourung with him, without knowing who he 
was, obferved, That Oliver Cromwell was 
a great man, but that his Ton Richard was a 
poor w’retch, not to know how to enjoy the 
fruits of his fathers crimes.” This Richard 
however lived contented, whereas his father 
had never known what happinefs was. 

Some time before, France had feen another 
much more extraordinary example of the con- 
tempt of a crown in the famous Cbriftina of 

Sweden^ 
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Sweden^. who came to Paris. Every one ad- 
mired, that a young princefsj fo worthy ^cf 
reigning, fiioiild quit the fovercign authority 
for the” fake of leading a iiie of eafe and free- 
dom. It is {liameful in the Prcteftant writers 
to aflert, without the leaft ihadow of proof, 
that flie refigned the crown only becauie fhe 
could keep it no longer. She had formed this 
defign from the time file ivas twenty years of 
age, and bad allowed feven years to bring it to 
maturity. A refolution fo much above all vulgar 
conception, and which had been formed for 
fuch a length, of time, ought to flop the mouths 
of tbofe who reproach her v/ith a levity of dif- 
pofstion, and of having been compelled to this 
abdication. (3ne of thefc accufations deftroys 
the other : but every thing great and noble is 
fure to be attacked by narrow minds. 

The extraordinary turn of mind of this-prin- 
cefsh's funlciendy &ewn by her letters. In that 
which fhe wrote to Chanut, who had formerly 
been ambaffador from France at her court, 
flue thus expreffes herfelf : I wore the crown 
without oftentation, and I refign it with rea- 
dinefs : after this you have nothing to fear for 
me, my happinefs is out of the reach of for- 
tune.” She wrote thus to the great Conde : 

I think myfelf as much honoured by your 
eileem as by the crown I have worn. If after 
having refigned that, you Qiall think me lefs 
deferving of the other, I will own to you 
that the tranquillity I have fo- much defired, 
tvill appear dearly bought ; but I fliall never 
repent of having purchafed it at the price of a 
crown ; nor will ever fully an adi: which to me 
appears fo glorious, by a mean repentance : and' 
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if perchance you Siou!d condemn what I lu?e 
done, I fliali only tell you in excufos that I 
ihouid never have refigned the ponblions, which 
Fortune faeltowed on had I judged them i 
neceiihry to my happineii- j and fcould even 1 

have afpired at the iovere^gnty of the worlds ! 

could I have been as certain of fucceeding or I 

dying in the attempij as the great Conde would 
have beend’ 

Such v/as the foul of this extraordinary per- 
fonage™ and fuch her, ftile in our language^ 
which fee was but rarely accuftomed to ipeak, I 
She underilood eight daTerent languages fhe | 
had been the friend and pupil of Defrarccs, 
who died in her palace at Stockholm ^ after 
hvav.ing in vain tried to obtain a peiifion in '■ 

France^ w’^herehis works were even forbidden ; 

to be read, on account of the only good things | 

which were in them. She invited into her | 

kingdom all who were capable of bringing any j 

knowledge into it; and the vexation of findiiig 
no men of learning among her own fubjedls^ j 
had given her a diflike to reigningover a people ! 
who were unacquainted with every thing but 
arms. She judged it more eligible to live pri- : 

vately among thinking men, than to rule over | 

a people who had neither learning nor genius. | 

She patronized and cultivated all the arts, in a 
country wdiere they were till her time unknomm<, 
and defigned to make Italy the place of her re- 
treat, where flie might indulge hcrfelf in the 
midft of them ; and, as they had but juft begun 
to make their appearance in France, flie only 
pafled through that kingdom in her way to ' 

Rome, where her inclination determined her | 

10 fix her abode if and y/ith this viewfne quitted s- 

\ 
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ihe Lutheran religion for the Catholic. Equally 
fiidlffcrent to either, fae made no fcruple of 
Outwardly conforming to the aentiment^ of a 
people among whom fee was deiiroiis of paf« 
fxng her life.. She quitted the throne in 1654, 
and publickly performed tbs ceremony of her 
aliyuration at Inibruck. She was admired at £b.e 
French co.iw't,. though fee ferpafied all the wo- 
men there iii underitanding. Tlie king law 
he^ and did her the greateit honours ; but he 
did not difcourfe much with her. fie had been 
bred up in ignorance^ and his natural good 
fenfe made him bafcfel. 

The only extraordiriary thing the ladies 
and courtiers remarked, in this phuofeplji:-;;! 
queen w'as, that fee did not drefs aferfhe i’’rer:ci.i 
fafeion, and that fee danced id. The Lamed 
founci nothing to condemn in her except the 
murder of IVIonalddchi % her mafeer of the 



* jeba marquis de Monaldefchl was ma Peer of the hoife 
,fio , queen Chriflina, and one of her grea'c.^ favouri ; 
'^ut he alniftd her conscience, and divulged foiae iecrcia thai 
concerned her honoi^r £nd reputaticn. ChriAinn, ha\ ir^ 
dii'covertd his treachery, condemned him to death WidJe 
&e reiUded the prd.icc of Fonraincbleau.. One any .fr.e 
feiit for the ‘fupsdar of the fathers iYialranans, and in 
the mean .time val'tc-i as uuTni v.'i:h Ivionnldefolu in a gal- 
lery. When ‘;ho lather arrived, he:F‘»5 fidlcwed into the 
apartment by t.ho; croiaio of Iv/r guards nr.u two ioldic;.:. 
Then ■Chriiiina produced to the cieii? 2 qusr!t hii; ov^n inter- 
cepted ietters, to prove Iii:; inf.deli'p. iJaving reproaclied 
liiiTi for his bafenelh, (he desired the prieif tc difiiois him 
for death. The marquis, who was l-i the jilower or his 
ape, and very unwilling to die, baa recoorfe to prayers, 
tears, and intreaties, that his life bo r.:)arrd, even thd’ 

ho faculd he banidied from Ei}!\-ne, and live in perpetoai 
exile. The pricif joined in his intreatleJ, and even.rcmon- 
M 5 iWaied 
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horfc, whom ftie caufed to be afialliiiated at 
Fontainebleau in the fecond journey {he made 
to FrancCp for fome fault he had been guilty of 
towards her. As ihe had laid down the fove- 
leign authority, fhe had no longer a right to 
do herfelf juftice. She could no longer be confi- 
dered as a queen who pimifhed a mifdemeanour 
of ftate, but as a private woman who ended a 
love-affair by a murder. This infamous and 
cruel action fullied that philofophy which had 
made her quit a throne. Had fhe been in Eng- 
land, file would have been puniflied 3 but the 
court of France v/inked at this infult againfr 
the royal authority, the lav/ of nations, and 
humanity. 

After Cromwell was dead, and his Ton Ri- 
chard depofed, England continued for a year 
in anarchy and confiihon. Charles Guftavus, 
to whom queen Chriflinahad refigned the king- 
dom of Sweden, made himfelf formidable in the 
North and in Germany. The emperor Fer- 


flrated on the confequences of her taking fuch a violent Rep 
in a palace belonging to the king of France, She remained 
Inflexible, and withdrew. The father confefTed Monal- 
defchi, and the foldiers falling upon him with their fwordSj 
flew him with fome difScuIty ; for he wore fecret armour 
under his cloaths. Chriftina caufed his body to be decently 
interred, and mafles to be faid for the repofe of his foul. 
She attempted to juflify what flie had done by alledging, 
that though flie had abdicated the crown, flie did not di- 
veR herfelf of that royalty which authorifed her to punifli 
the treachery of her own domeftics. This excufe was not 
admitted by the French miniflry, and ihe was given to un- 
derhand that her. prefence was no longer agreeable in 
France ; an intimation in confequence of which jfhe re- 
turned to Rome, where ihe eftedted a match betv,'een the 
niece of Monaldefchi md Matthew de Bourbon, lord 
«>fPeImonto, 

dinand 
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dinand died in 1657. His fon Leopold^ who 
was feyenteen years old, and was already king 
of Hungary and Bohemiaj had not been chofen 
king of the Romans during his father’s life» 
time. Mazarin endeavoured to get Lewis XI V* 
chofen emperor. This was a wild fcheme : 
he ought to have coinpelled or corrupted the 
elediors into his interefl: j but France was not 
in itfelf fufficiently powerful to feize on the 
empire^ nor rich enough to purchafe it 5 con- 
fequentJy the firfl: overtures of this kind made 
at Frankfort by the marihal de Grammont 
and Lionne were laid afide alnioft as foon as 
propcfed^ and Leopold was chofen emperor. 
All that Mazarin’s policy could then effeci-, was 
to engage the German princes in a league for 
fecuring the obfervance of the treaties of Mun- 
fter, and to, curb the emperor’s authority in 
the empire. 

After the affair of Dunkirk, France became 
powerful abroad by the reputation of her arms, 
and the bad condition to which other nations 
were reduced : butfhe fuffered greatly at home; 
flie was exhaufted of money, and in want of 
peace. 

In chriftian monarchies the ftate itfelf Is fel- 
dom. interefted in its fovereign’s wars. Mer- 
cenary armies, raifed by the order of a minifl-cr, 
and commanded by generals blindly devoted 
to his will, carry on feveral deferuebive cam« 
paigns, without the princes in whofc name they 
fight having the leaft expedfation or even in- 
tention of depriving each other of their wljole 
patrimony. The people of the victorious itate 
reap no advantage from the fpoils of thofe who 
are conquered^ The]/ pay all expences, and 
M 6 - are 
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are alike fuiFerers, whether their country Be 
profperous or unfuccefsfiiL Peace therefore is- 
as neceflary to them, even after the greateU 
viftoiy, as if even their enemies were in pof* 
feiiion of all their frontier places. 

There were two things wanting for the car- 
dinal to finifli his adminiltration happily, the 
one was to bring about a peace, and the other 
to fecure the tranquility of the nation by mar- 
rying the king. The young monarch had 
been dangeroufly ill after the campaign of Dun- 
kirk, infomuch that his life v/as defpaired of* 
The cardinal, who knew he was not liked by 
rnonfieur the king’s brother, had feme inten- 
tion, at this dangerous conjunclure, of feeuring 
his irnmenfe riches, and preparingfor a retreat.. 
Thefe confiderations determined him to marry 
his royal pupil as foon as poiEble. Two parties 
prefented themfelves at that time ; the king 
of Spain’s daughter and the princefs of Savoy.. 
The king’s , heart however had been pievioufly 
engaged a different way ; he was defberately 
in love with mademcifelle de Mancini, one of 
she cardinal’s nieces, and as he was by nature 
amorous, pofitive in bis vdll, and void of 
pcrience, it v/as not unlikely that in the warmth, 
of his pallion, he might have determined to- 
marry his favourite miftrefs. 

Madame de Motteville, the queen mother’s, 
confidante, whofe memoirs carry a great air of 
truth, pretends that Mazarin was tempted to 
give way to the king’s paifion, and place his 
niece on the throne. He bad already -married 
one of his nieces to the prince of Conti, and a. 
fecond to the duke of Mercceur ; and her whom. 

i#ewi3 XIV was {g fond had been demanded 

in. 
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in marriage by the kirig of Engkr^d Thcfe 

were fo many encouragements to juftify his 
ambition; Being one day alone with the queen 
mother^ be artfully took opportunity to found 
her on this fubjedt. I am afraidj kid hcj 
that the king has a ftrong indination to marry 
my niece/^ The queen mother, vrho knew 
the' cardinal perledily well, pretentjy coidecrurcd 
that he v/iilied what he aiFefied to fear, and 
with all the haughtinefs of a princefs of the 
Auftrian blood, the daughter, wife, and mother 
of kings, and full of refentment againft a 
rnmifter who feemed to have fnaken off all de- 
pendence upon her, fee made him this reply ; 

W as the king himfelf capable of fuch a mean- 
nefs, I would inftantly put myfelf, with my 
fecond fon, at the head of the people againfi: the 
king and you/’ 

It is faid that Mazarin never forgave the 
queen for this fpirited anfwer: but he was wife 
enough to fall in v/hh her fentiments, and 
made a merit of oppofing .the king's pailion ; 
his power did not fraud in need of a queen of 
his own blood to fupport it. He was even a.p- 
prehenfive of his niece’s difpoiltion, and thought 
he fnould more effedliually fecure the authority 
of his place by fiunning the dangerous glory 
of too greatly exalting hi'-' famiiy. 

He had in the year 1,556 fent Lionne into 
Spain to bring about a peace,, and demand the 
infanta in marriage 3 but Don Lev/is de Haro^ 
feniible that weak as Spain was, France was 
not much ftronger, had rejetSled the cardinal's 
offers. The infanta, who was the child of a 


Chark'S II, when in exile in Prance, 
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former marriage^ was deftmed for young Le0«- 
pold. The Spanifli king had at that time only 
one fon by his fecond wife, and this young 
prince was of fo infirm a conftitution, that it 
was imagined he could hardly live. It was 
therefore determined that the infanta, who was 
likely to become heirefs to fiich large dominions 
fiiould transfer her claims to the houfe of Au- 
ftria, rather than to the family of an enemy : 
but Philip iV. having afterwards another fon, 
(Don Philip Profpero) and his queen being 
again with child, there did not appear fo much 
danger in giving the infanta to the French 
king j befides, the battle of Dunkirk had made 
him wife for a peace. 

The Spanife court then promifed the infanta 
to Lewis XIV. and defired a ceflation.of arms* 
Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro met on the 
frontiers of the two kingdoms, in the Hie of 
Pheafants. Notwithfisnding the defigii of their 
meeting was no lefs than that of fettling the 
marriage of the king of France, and a general 
peace, a whole month was taken up in deter« 
mining the difputes which arofe about prece- 
dency, and in a.djufi:ing certain points of cere-^ 
mony. The cardinals infifted upon being equal 
with kings, and fuperior to other fovereign 
princes. France with more juftice pretended 
to the preheminence over all other kings. 
However, don Lewis de Haro kept up a perfect 
equality between Mazarin and himfelf, and be- 
tween the crowns of France and Spain. 

The conferences lafted rour months, in which 
don Lewis and Mazarin difplayed the whole 
ftrength of their politics. The cardinal excel- 
led in finefle, Don Lewis was remarkable for 

bis 
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his deliberation. The former never fpoke but 
with a double meaning, the latter very fpa« 
ringl}’". ' The Italian minifter’s talent lay in en- 
deavouring to 'furprife 5 that of the Spaniard^ 
in guarding againft a furprlfeo It is reported 
that in fpeaking of the cardinal he faid, There 
is one great fault in his politics^ he is always 
endeavcuri.'ig to deceive/^ 

Such is the viciilitude of human affairs, that 
there are hardly two articles of this famous 
treaty of the Pyrenees now fubfiiting* The 
French king kept FoufEllon, which he would 
always have kept without this peace ; but with. 
refpeiSr to Flanders, the Spanifti monarchy has 
now nothing jef: there. Our court (of France) 
was at that time iieceflariiy in friendfliip with 
Portugal ; we are now no longer fo ; every thing 
is changed. Though Don Lewis de Haro 
accufed cardinal Mazarin of deceit, the world 
has fince acknowledged that he had the gift of 
forefight. He had for a long time formed the 
defign of an alliance between France and Spain, 
witnefs that famous letter of his which he 
wrote during the conferences at Miinfter. “ If 
his moft chriftian majefty could have the Low 
Countries and Franche Comptc, as a marriage 
portion with the infanta, in that cafe v/e might 
afplre to the Spanifli facceffion, notvvithftand- 
ing any renunciation made in the infanta’s 
name j neither would it be a very diftant prof- 
pe<ft, feeing that there is only the life of the 
prince, her brother, to exclude her from it.’’ 
This prince was Balthazar, who died in 1649.. 

It is plain that the cardinal w^as deceived, in 
fuppofing that the court of Spain 'would give 
the Low Countries and the Franche Comte 

with 
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with the infanta* There was not .a n-ngls 
town ftipulated for a dowry with her ; on tte 
contra ryj %ve reftored ferv'eral confiderable towns 
to the Spanifn monarchy, which we had taken 
from it during the courfe of the war ; fuch aa 
St. Omer, Ypres, Menin. Oudenarde, andi 
fome other .places. The cardinal however was^ 
right in fuppofing that the renuncktion would 
one day be of no effedi 5 but thofe w^ho give 
him the honour of this prediction, fuppcfe him 
to have like wife forefeen that prince Balthazar 
would die in 1649 ; that afterwards the three 
children by the fecorid wdfe, iliould all die in the 
•cradle 3 that Charles, the fifth of all thefe male 
children- fhould die without i flue 5. and that this 
Auftrian king feould one day make a will in 
favour of Lewis XlV’s. grandfon. But the- 
truth is, that cardinal Mazarin forefaw what 
value would be fet upon a renunciation, in cafe 
the male iliiie of Philip IV. fiioiild all fail i and 
this was jufcified by a feries .of extraordinary 
events, above fifty years afterwards. 

The infanta Marla Therefa, who might have 
bad for her dowry thole towns which France by 
&is treaty of marriage wzs obliged to reflore, 
inftead of that had only live hundred thoufma 
golden crowns for her fortune : it cofl: the king 
more to .go .and receive her on the frontiers.. 
However, thefe live hundred thou fa nd" crowns,, 
worth at that time about two millions five hun- 
dred thoufa-nd livres, were the fubjedl of much 
* altercation bet’ween the two ininiiters, and at 
iall we never received more than one hundred 
thonfand francs. 

So far was this marriage from being of .any 
•real prefect advantage, excepting that of peace,, 

that 
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that the jnfenta renounced for ever all right or 
claim to any of, her fither’s territories^ and 
Lewis XIV. ratified this renunciaticn in the 
mofi: f-Jernn. mannerj and caufed it to be re- 
giflered in parliament* 

Theie renunciations, and a portion of five 
hundred thoufarid crowns, Teemed to be cirfioni;- 
ary cL-iufes in the marriage-contracrs- hcnwecrn 
the infantas of Spain and the kings of France* 
fihieen Anne of Auftria, daughter ofPhiiip Lio 
vv,as married to Lewis XlIL on the fame con- 
ditions 5 and when Ifabella, daughter of our 
Henry the Great, was married to Philip IV. 
king of Spain, there were no more than five 
hundred thoufand crowns agreed upon for a 
portion with her, and no part of that w’as ever 
payed ; fo that there did not feem at that time 
to be any great advantage in thefe grand mar* 
riages. 

Charles IV. duke of Lorraine, of whom 
France and Spain had great reafcn to complain, 
or rather who had great reafon to complain, 
of them, was included in this treaty^ but on., 
the footing of an unfortunate prince, whom they 
punifhed becaufe he could not make hirnfelf 
feared. France reftored him his dominionf;, 
after difrnantling Nanci, and prohibiting him 
from keeping any troops, Don Lewis de Haro 
obliged cardinal Mazarin to procure the prince 
of Conde’s pardon, threatning otbervvife to be* 
flow on him the sovereignty of Rocroi, Cba- 
telet, and other places in wdiich he was in pof- 
fefiion. Thus France at once gained thefe 
towns and the great Conde. However, he lofi: 
his poll: of mafter of the houfehold to the kingv 
and returned y/ith little clfe than glory. 

Charles 
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Charles IL the titular king of England, who 
was friil more unfortunate than the duke of 
Lorraine, came to the Pyrenees, while they 
were negociating the peace, to implore the af- 
fiftance of the cardinal and don Lewis de Hafo» 
He flattered himfelf that their kings, who 
were his coufin-germans, being now in alli- 
snee, w^ould, as Cromwell was no more, have 
the courage to revenge a caufe which con- 
cerned every crowned head ; but he could 
not even obtain an interview with either of 
the miniiters. Lockhart, Crom well's ambaf- 
fador, was at St. John de Luz, and made 
himfelf ftill refpected, noty/ithitanding the 
death of his mafter ; and the two miniftera 
fearing to difoblige him, refufed to fee Charles* 
They thought it impoffible that he fliould ever 
be reftored, and were perfuaded that all the 
Englifli fadUons, though at variance among 
themfelves, would unanimoufly join to exclude 
for ever the kingly authority ; but herein they 
were both deceived, and fortune a few months 
afterwards brought about that which thefe mi- 
nifters might have had the honour of under- 
taking. Charles was recalled by the Englifh, 
without a fingle potentate having interfered, 
either to prevent the murder of the father, or 
the foil's refloration. He landed at Dover, 
and was received by twenty thoufand of his 
fubjedts on their knees. I have been told by 
fome old people who were upon the fpot, that 
almoft every one prefent was bathed in tears. 
There never was perhaps a more afredt:ing 
fight, nor a more fudden revolution. This 
change was brought about in lefs time than 
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the treaty of the Pyrenees took in concluding ; 
and Charles IL was in quiet poilklion of the 
Englifli throne before Lewis XI V= was ev^en 
married by proxy. 

And now cardinal Mazarin conducted the 
king and his new confort back to Paris. His 
behaviour on this occafion' was like that of a 
father v/ho had married his fan, without allow- 
ing him to have the management of his eftate. 
Tin's ininifter returned more powerful and 
more jealous of his authority and dignity than 
ever. He no longer gave the upper hand to 
the princes of the blood, in a third place, as 
formerly ; and he who bad behaved towards 
don Lewis de Haro as his equal, attempted to 
treat the great Conde as his inferior. He 
now appeared in public with royal pomp, hav- 
ing, beildes his ordinary guard, a company of 
jmufqueteers, the fame which is now the fecond 
company in the king’s mufqueteers. There 
was no longer any accefs to be had to the 
royal perfon 5 and whofoever was fo little of a 
courtier as to apply to the king for any favour, 
was furtdy ruined. The queen-mother, v\’-bo - 
had fo long been this minllter’s nrm protedrefs, 
againft the whole French nation, faw her- 
felf left without credit, as loon as he was no 
longer in w-ant of her a^iftance. The king, 
her foil, who had been brought up in a blind 
fubmilTion tothis minifter, was unable to throw 
off the yoke ihc had irapofed upon him as well 
as herfelf: fhe had a refpe«51: for her own work, 
and Lewis XIV. never dared to reign while 
Alazarin was alive. 

A minifter is excufeable for the evil he may 
do v/hen the helm of the government is forced 

into 
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into Ills hands by fl'ornis of ftatej but \vben 
there is a calm, he is anivverable for all the good 
he does not do. Masarin did good to no one 
but himfelf and thofe related to him: of the 
eight years of abiolute and undiirurbed au- 
thority which he enjoj^ed, from his lad return 
till the da)^ of his death, not one was difriii-' 
guifhed by any honourable or ufehd cila- 
blifliment; for the college of the four nations 
was erected only in coniequence of his lah: wii’. 
Kc manaf:);ed the finances like a Eeward v/hofs 
Hialrer is immerfed in debt. 

The king would fometimes afle Fouqiiet for 
money, ’vvho ufed to aiifvrer, Sire, there is 
none in your majefty’s coffers, but my lord car- 
dinal can lend you fome.” Mazarin was 
worth about two hundred millions, according 
to the prefent value of money. It is faid, 
in feveral memoirs, that he acquired great 
part of his wealth by means which were be- 
neath the dignity of his pofi: ^ and that he 
obliged thofe who fitted out privateers to al- 
low him a fhare in the profits of their cruizes : 
this has never been proved 5 but the Dutch 
fufpedted him of fomethirvg of this nature, a 
fufpicion they would never have entertained 
of his predeceflbr, cardinal Richelieu, 

It is faid that he was troubled with fonie 
fcruples of confcience on his death-bed, though 
be died in appearance with great courage. He 
was certainly in apprehenfioii for his riches, of 
which he made a full donation to the king, 
fuppofmg that bis majefty would reftore them 
to him again; in this he judged right, for three 
days afterwards the king returned him back hss 
&ed of gift. Soon afterwards he died, feern- 
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ingly unregretted by any one hut the king^ who 
had already learnt the art of diffeinbling. The 
voke began to fit heavy upon his fliouldei*s, 
and he grew impatient to reign ; neverthelefs 
he thought k prudent to wear the appearance 
of concern for a death which put him in poilef- 
fieri of his throne. 

Lewis XiV. and his court went into mourn« 
ing for the cardinal 5 a very extraordinary mark 
of honour, and what Flenry IV, had paid to 
the rnemoiy of the fair Gabrielle dTtreeSo 

V'e iLal] not undertake in this place to ex- 
amine whether cardinal Mazarin was a great 
niiniftcr or not ; w^e leave his atScions to fpeak 
for him, and polierity to judge, but we cannot 
forbear oppofing that mikaken notion, which 
aferibes 2 more than common underkanding, 
and an almofl: divine genius, to thofe who have 
governed great kingdoms wdth tolerable fuc- 
cefs. It is not a fuperior iliare of penetration 
that makes ftatefinen, it is their particular 
characber ; all men that have any tolerable de<*. 
gree of underftandingcan nearb/ difeern whar is 
"J-cir interefts- A common citizen of Amifor- 
cam, or Berne, knows* as much on this head 
as Sijanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, Richelieu, 
or Maznrin : but our conduct and our under- 
takings depend wholly upon the ternperanient 
of our ibuls, and our fucceilcs depend upon 
fortune. 

for example : if one with a genius like that of 
pope Alexander VI. or his Ton Borgia, had under- 
taken to reduce Rochelle, he would have invited 
the principal citizens of the place into bis camp, 
under the fanSion of the mofr foienin oaths, 
and then have murdered them all* Ma-^ 

3 zaria 
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sarin would have got poileflion of the town, 
two or three years iaterj by gaining over fome 
of the citisens, and fowing diiimtion among 
the reft- Don Lewis de Haro would never 
have hazarded the undertaking, Richelieug, 
after the example of Alexander, built a mole 
in the fea, and entered as a conqueror j but a. 
ftronger tide than ufual, or a little more dili- 
gence on the part of the Englifli, would have 
faved Rochelle and have made Richelieu 
for a mad adventurer. 

We may judge of a man’s character by the 
nature of his undertakings. We may fafely 
affirm that Richelieu’s foul was full of pride 
and revenge ; that Masariu was prudent, fupple, 

' and avaritious ; but to know how far a minifter 
is a man of underftanding, we muff: either have 
frequently heard him difeourfe, or have read 
what he has written. That which we every 
day fee among courtiers frequently happens 
amongft ftatefmcn. He who has the greateft 
talents often fails, while he who is of a more 
patient, refolute, fupple, and equable difpofi- 
tion, fucceeds. 

In reading I’.iuzarln’s letters, and cardinal 
de Retz’s memoirs, we may eafily perceive de 
Retz to have been the fuperior genius ; never- 
thelefs, the former attained the fummit of power, 
and the latter was banifhed. In a word, it is 
a certain truth, that, to be a powerful minifter, 
little more is required than a middling under- 
ftanding, good fenfe, and fortune 5 but, to be 
a good minifter, the prevailing paiHon of the 
foul muff: be a love for the public good ; and he 
is the greateft ftatefman who leaves behind him 
the moft noble monuments of public utility, 

2 CHAP. 
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Lewss XIV. governs alone. He obliges the 
Spanish Branch cf the Houfe of Aostp^ia 
to yield him the Precedency every where, 
and the court of Rome to give him Satif- 
fadlion. He parchafes Dunkirk;, fends 
Succours to the Emperor, the Dutch^ 
and the Portuguese, and readers his 
Kingdom powerful and fiourifning. 

N ever was a court fo full of intrigues 
and expectations as that of France, while 
cardinal Mazarln lay dyingv Thofe among 
the women who had any claim to beauty, Hat- 
tered themfelves with the hopes of governing a 
young prince, who was only two and twenty 
years old, and whom love had already inSuenced 
to make a tender of his crown to a favourite 
miftrefs. The young courtiers imagined that 
they ihould eafiiy renew the reign of. favou- 
rites. Every one of the ofHcers of irate thought 
that he (hould fill the firft place in the miniftry^ 
not one of them fufpecting that a king, who 
h:id been brought up in fuch an ignorance of 
ftate-afiairs, would venture to take the burthen 
of government upon his own flioulders. Ma« 
zarin had kept the king in a ftate of nonage as 
long as he was able, and had not till very lately 
let him into the myftery of reigning, and then 
only becaufe he had infilled upon being in- 
ftruded. 

They were fo far from wifliing to be go- 
verned by their fovereign, that of all thofe who 
had been concerned with Alazarin in the admi- 

niftratioiiy 
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rjiirration, not one applied to the king to know 
when he would give them an audience ; on the 
contrary, et^ery one alked him Whom they 
v/ere to apply to?’^ and were not a little fur- 
prized when Lewis anfwered, To 
their aftonifnment was ftiil encreafed, on find- 
ing him perfcvere* He had for fome time con- 
fulted his own ftrength, and made a trial in fe- 
cret of his capacity for reigning. His refoiu- 
tion once taken, he maintained it to the lair 
moment of his life. He appointed every mi- 
nifter proper limits to his power, obliging them 
to give him an account of every thing at certain 
hours, jfhewing them fo much ccniidence as 
was neceffary to give a proper weight to their 
ofHce, and carefully watching over them to 
prevent their abufe of lu Fie began by refroring 
order in the finances, which had been miferably 
mifmanaged through a continuance of rapine. 

He likewife eftablifhed. a proper difeipline 
among the troops. His court was at once mag- 
nificent and decent ; even the pleafures appear- 
ed there with a degree of luftre and greatnefs. 
Ti'he arts were all encouraged and ejnployed, to 
the glory of the king and kingdom. 

This is not the place for painting his charac- 
ter in a private life,” nor -jn the dome hie go- 
vernment of his kingdom : we flrall reierve tin’s 
for a part by itfelf. It is fufiiciciit to f^y, that 
the people, who, fince the death of Henry I V, 
had never feen a true ki.ng, and who detefied 
the authority of a prime min liter, were filled 
with admiration and hope, when they faw 
Lev/is XIV. do that, at twenty-two years of 
age, which Henry did at fifty. Had Henry 
IV. had a prime rainifter, he would have been 
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loft, becaufe the hatred againft a private inaa 
would have awakened twenty different fac^ionSs, 
which would have become too po^verful. If 
Lewis XIIL had not had a mlniiter, that prince, 
%vhpfe feeble and fickly conftitution made his 
foul weak and enervated, would have funk be- 
neath the weight of govcnnnent ^ Lewis XiV* 
might or aiight not have bad a prloie-minifter 
without any danger. There were not the leaf!: 
tnisces left of the old factions which had dif- 
tradted the ftate. There was new only a niaf- 
ter and fubjedts in France; Lewis, at the very 
beginning, (hewed that he afplred after glory, 
and that he was refolvcd to make himfelf re-* 
Ipedled both at home and abroad. 

Theantient kings of Europe had always pre- 
tended to an exadt equality with each other; 
this was very natural ; but the kings of Francs 
always claimed that precedency which was due 
to the antiquity of their race and kingdom ; 
and if they yielded place to the emperors, 
it was becaufe mankind have hardly ever the 
courage to aboliih a long eftabliihed cuftorn* 
The head of the German republic, though an 
eleflive prince, and has very little power of his 
own, has undoubtedly the precedency of all 
kings, in virtue of his title of Csfar and heir to 
Charlemagne^ His German chancery does not 
even give the title of m aj efty to any other crowned 
head. The kings of France might difpute the 
precedency with the emperors, as France had 
founded the real weftern empire, of which the 
name only fubfifts in Germany. They could 
plead not only the fuperiority of an hereditary 
crown over an eleftive dignity, but the advan- 
tage of being defeended in an uninterrupted 
. VoL. VL N fuc- 
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fuccefllon of fovereigns, who reigned over a 
o-rear monarchy feveral centuries bCi^^ie that 
tvv of thole houfes who are now m poiieliioii 
of' crowns, had attained to the leaft degree ot 
dianitv. However, they were determined to 
ali-rt their right of precedency over ali the othei 
potentates of Europe. They aileageu^in^mp- 
port of their claim the title ot iSaoir C^ 
to which the Spaniili kings oppoled theus of 
Moft Catholic ; and finceChanes V. ha^d had a 
k:ro- of France prifoner at Madrid, tne opainfli 
prid°e had made them more tenacious tnan ev-er 
. of their rank. The Englifn and bwedes, %vho 
mead none of thefe furnames at preient, ac- 
knowledged as little as was polEble this lupe- 

^^°Rmne was the place where thefe pretenfions 
tifed formerly to be canvafi’ed ; the popes wha 
difpofed of kingdoms by a bull, imagined they 
had a much greater right to lettie tne rank b - 
tween crowned heads. This court, where every 
thinp- palTesin ceremony, was the muunai foi 
tryi^g*thefe varieties of greatnefs. 
alwa3% had the fuperiority there when fte was 
Lore powerful than Spain ; but fince the reign 
of Chafes V. Spain had let flip no opportunity 
of mLntaining an equality. The difputc was 
left undetermined ; the precedeney ac a procel- 
fion or an eibow-chair placed near tne altai, 
oV onpolltc to the pulpit, ^ were’ matters ot 
triumph, and eftablifced tities to tnat precc- 
nrhe chimerical point of honour in 
tbefL articles was at that time epded^to as 
great e.ttrcraes between crowned hcaus, as 
duels were among private peubno. 
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It happened, that at the entry of a 
S wed ifti ambaflador at London, the co unt 
d’Efl-rade, anibaffador from France, and the ba- 
ron Wattevilie, ambaffador from the court of 
Spain, diibutcd the way. The Spaniard hav- 
ing more money, and a greater train of fer- 
vants, gained the Englifli populace over to his 
interefl:s who began to kill the French ambafia- 
. dor’s conch-hoheiT, and icon afterwards fell 
upon his people, who being wounded took to 
their heels, and left the Spaniards to proceed in 
triumph with their fwords drawn. 

Lewis XIV. being informed of this in fill t of- 
fered to his rdTibailadcr, immediately recalled 
the minifler he had at Madrid, and ordered 
the Spaniih ambailador to leave France ^ broke 
off the conferences which were then carrving 
on in Flanders on the jubjecl: cF the limits," and 
fait word to his fither-iji-hw Philip IV. that, 
unlefs. he ack now : edged the ibperioriir cr the 
French crown, and repaired the aipro’ft which 
had been oitered its ambeuLidor, bv a public Ih- 
tisfaction, he would inllanily renew the war, 
Philip IV. was not willing to plunge his king- 
dom again into a freil' war ibr the lake of Jn 
airibaiTador’s precedency : he fent the count of 
Fiientcs to declare to the king at Fontaine- 
bleau, in prcience of all the foreign minifters. 
who were then in France, Tliat j r ^ , 
theSnaniihrniniirersfliould no Ion- 
gcr difputc the precedency with ^ooi 
thole of France.” This was not clearly acknow- 
ledging the king’s pre-eminence, but it w^as 
a fufiicient avowal of the weaknefs of the Spa- 
nifn court. This court, wdilch ftill preferved 
its haugbtinefsj murmured for a long time at its 
N 2 Irumi- 
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humiliation. Since then feveral Spaiiilh mi- 
nifters have renewed their old pretenfions, and 
adlually obtained an equality at Nimeguen ; 
but Lewis XIV. at that time acquired by his re- 
folution a real luperiority in Europe, by con- 
vincing all the powers how much he was to be 
feared. 

He had fcarcely concluded this fmall af- 
fair with fo much dignity, when he fhewed 
ftill more on an occauon in which his glory 
feemed notfo much interePred. Duringthe long 
w^ars carried on againft the Spaniards in Italy-, 
the behaviour of the young French gentry had 
infpired (he cautious and jealous Italians with 
the notion of their being a headilTong and im- 
petuous people. The Italians looked upon all 
the mvions by whom theirs was over-run as 
barbarians, and the French as barbarians more 
gay, but at the fame time more dangerous than 
the reft, as they introduced, into all families 
where they came, a tafte for pleafures, with an 
air of contempt, and debauchery with outrage ; 
in fliort, they were dreaded every where, and 
efpecially at Rome. 

The duke de Crequi, the French ambafla- 
dor at the pope's court, had greatly difpleafed 
the people of Rome by his arrogant behaviour : 
his fervants, a fet of people w'ho always carry 
the faults of their mailers to extremes, com- 
mitted the fame diforders in Rome as the un- 
bridled youth of France did in Paris, who at 
that time prided themfelves in attacking the 
city-watch every night. 

Some of this nobleman’s fervants took it into 
their heads to fall fword in hand upon a party 
cf the Corfi, (who are the city-guard at Rome) 
6 md 
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zivl put them to flight/ The whole body of the 
Corfig iiicenfed at: this ill ufage^ and fpirited 
tip by Don hlario Chigi, brother to AlexantJer 
VIL the reigning pope, who hated the duke of 
Crequi, went Vv-'uh a mukitade of his followers 
in aiTiS, and beficged the duke in his own 
houfe. They even fired upon the 
aiTibafTadrefs’ coachj as fhewas driv- 
ing into her palace, killed one of her 
pages, and wounded feveral of her ether fer- 
vants. The duke de Crequi upon this left 
Rome, loudly accufing the pope's relation, and 
even his holinefs himfelf, of having- counte- 
nanced this infiilt and murder. The pope de^ 
ferred giving him fatisfaclion as long as he pof- 
fibly could, in the perfuafion that there requires 
only a little temporifing with the French, for 
every thing to be forgotten. At the end of 
about four months he caufed one of the Corfi- 
can guard, and a Sbirri, to be hanged, and ba- 
nillied the governor of Rome, who was fufpecled 
of having authorifed thefe violent proceedings : 
but he was in no final 1 confternation when he 
learnt that the French king threatened to lay 
fiege to Romei that he had already ordered 
troops to be tranfported into Italy for that pur- 
pofe; and that the marlhal da Piefiis-Pralin was 
appointed general. This affair was become a 
national quarrel, and the king v/as determined 
to fupport the dignity of bis crown. The pope, 
before he could be brought to make the concef- 
fions demanded of him, implored the mediation 
of all the catholic princes, and at the fame 
time did all in his power to ftir them up againft 
Lewis XIV. but the fituation of affairs were at 
N 3 that 
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that time unfavourable for the holy father. The 
emperor was attacked by tlie Turks 5 and Spain 
was engaged in an unfuccefsfu! war againil tlic 
Portugiieie. 

The court of Rome therefore only irri- 
tated the king, without being able to hurt 
hhn. The parliament of Provence fumnioned 
the pope to appear, and feized upon his county 
cf Avignon. At any other time fuch an infiilt 
upoji the papal dignity would have been follow- 
ed by a peal of excommunications from the 
Vatican, but thofe arms were now become equally 
lifclefs and ridiculous. The holy father found 
liimfclf under the neceility of giving way, and 
was obliged to baniili his own brother from 
Rome 5 10 fend ids nephew cardinal Chigi, in 
diiiracRer of legate a latere^ to make the king 
fatisfacHon ; to break the Corfican guard 5 and 
to eredl: a pillar in the city of Rome, with an 
ii'dcription expreSng the injury and reparation. 

Cardinal Chigi was the firft legate, who had 
ever been fent from the papal court to afk par- 
don. Before that, the legates had always been lent 
to give laws, and impofe the tax of the tenth 
penny. The king did not content hirnfelf with 
i,ccepting theie temporary ceremonies, in return 
for an injury offne l, nor y:;l wit!] nu/uuments 
which are equally -b, (for A me years afterwards 
he permitted this pyramid to be defiToyed) but 
lie obliged the court of Rome to leflore Cailro 
and Ronciglicne to the duke of Parma ^ to in- 
demnify the duke of Modena for his c]ain)s on 
Commadiio ; and thus, fiom an infill t offered 
him, he derived the folia honour of being 
the prouder of the Italian princes. 

While 
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"While he thus fupported his dignity, he forgo ^ 
not to increale his pov/er. 'The good manage- 
ment of his finances, under Colbert, enabled 
him to purchafe Dunkirk and Mard-yke of the 
king of England, for five milliom of livresy 
at twenty iix livres ten fous the mark- 
Charles IL who was a fpcndtlirift and a beggar, 
to his eternal diigrace fold this place, wdiich his 
fubjeds had purchafed with their blood. Lord 
chancellor Hyde, who was accufed of having; 
advifed or connived at this meannefs, 
was banifned by the Englifh parlia- 166'^^ 
meat, who frequently punifb. the 
crimes of favourites, and fomerimes even 
fentcnce upon its kings. 

Lewis fet thirty thou (and men to work j ^ 
to fortify Dunkirk both towards land and '•’ 

fca. A large bafon was dug between the town 
and the citadel, capable of containing feveral 
men of war; fo that the Englifh had hardly 
fold this place, when it became the objeeb of 
their terror. A fliorttime afterwards, the king 
obliged the duke of Lorraine to give him a 
up the ftrong hold of MarfaL This 
unfortunate prince, who, though in ^ 
fome reputation as a foldier, was of a weak, 
fickle, and imprudent difpofition, had lately 
made a treaty, by which he gave the dutchy of 
Lorraine to France after his death, on condi- 
tion that the king fliould permit him to raife a 
million upon the territory, which he gave up ; 
and the princes of the blood-royal of Lorraine 
fhould take rank as princesofthebloodofFrance* 
This treaty, which was in vain regiftered by 
the parliament of Paris, ferved only to produce 
new inftances of levity on the fide of the duke, 
N 4 ^ - who.-; 
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who m the end thought himfelf very liappy to 
give up Marfal, and throw nimfeif upon 

^^£“.^it'',^crcafed his dominions even in peace^ 
.nd aCavs kept himfelf in readinefs tor war 
f,'ri;rv:ng the frontier towns, augmenting .he 
numberof his troops keeping 
ciplined, and frequently reviewing them in f.r 

^°The Turks were then a very formidable 

peopf^n Europe, they atacked the em^ror 

and the Venetians at one and the t-nc. 

1 has been a maxim in politics with the kings 

king couic. crt-ffed. It was the in- 

“jn to. 4= T.*s mould rjife 

dXtoni. in Hung..;-, but 
P'ouh' get poiTtffion cf it; and, laftiy, tn^ 
treTries m which Lewis was engaged wnh rbe 
empire made this ftcp as mdifperihbie as u was 
to biiXl* # tt 

^ iTwis then rent fix thoufand men mtoH^n- 
o-crv, under the command of the count ,..0- 
Cni the only remaining branch of the ratnily 
of Coli^j-rii, formerly lo iamous in our civil 
wa’-= and who perhaps deferves to be^as much 
renowned as the admiral for his valour and 
viitLus qualifications. He was fir.dly con- 
jieaed bv tricndfhip with the great _v..onoe , and 
not alhhe offers bf cardinal Mazarm cquid ever 
make him faU in ./hat he owed to ms fntma. 
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Ke was accompanied by the liov/er of the French 
nobility ; and, among others, by the young 
FcLiillade, a man of an cnterprifing dirpofition, 
and unquenchable thirft for riches and glory. 
Thefe went all together into Hungary, 
to ferve under general Montecuculi, 
who was making head againft the T urk- 
ifli vizir Kiuperli, and who afterwards, when 
he ferved againft France, counterballanced the 
reputation of the great T urenne. A great battle 
was fought at Saint Gothard on the banks of 
the Raab, between the Imperial and Turkilh 
armies, in which the French performed fuch 
prodigies of %^alour, that the Germans them- 
felves, who were not fond of them, could not 
help doing them juftice. The Germans how- 
ever are not treated with the fame juftice by 
thofe writers, who pretend co afcribe the honour 
of the victory v/holly to the French. 

The king, while be thus placed his great- 
nefs in openly aiilfting the emperor, and raifing 
the glory of the French arras, made a point of 
.politics in fecretly fuccouring the Portuguefe 
againft: the king of Spain. Cardinal Maz^^aria 
had folemnly given up the caufe of Poitugal by 
the Pyrenean treaty ; but the Spaniio court, 
having been guilty of feveral little tacit infrac- 
tions of that treaty 5 the French, In their turn, 
made a more bold and decilive one. Mui f ial 
Schomberg, a foreigner and a Hugueiic^i* oy 
religion, was fent over to Portugal wh.i four 
thoufand French foldier^^, who, under pn:ence 
efbf^ng in the pay of the *, '/ rre ki 

facl maintained by the Ficnen kings ii :ev. 
Thefe French troop-s hi conjuncti.ni v. -.h n 
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j bod)^ of Portuguefe, gained a comr-Ielc 
vid^ory over the Spanifa i^rmy at Villa 
Viciofa, by which the houfe of Bragan- 
za was fixed on the throne of Portugal. Lewis 
now began to be looked upon as a warlike and 
politic prince j and Europe flood in dread of 
him even before he had declared war. 

By the fame policy, he eluded the perform- 
ance of the promifes he had rnade, to join the 
few fliips he had at that time with the Dutch 
fleet. He had entered into an alliance ■with 
the ftates-general, in the year 16625 about 
which time that republic had renewed a war 
with England, on the vain .and idle fubjecf of 
the honour of the flags, and its real claim to a 
trade in the Indies , Lewis beheld with pleafure 
thefe two maritime powders fending fleets of an 
hundred fail every year to deftroy each other, 
by the moft obftinate fights that had ever been 
known, which only tended to the weakening 
j of both fides. One of thefe 

June, ir, 12, engagements lafted for three 
days, and here it was that the 
Dutch admiral de Ruyter ac« 
quired the reputation of being the greatefl feaman 
that had yet appeared. This was the fame who 
burnt the fineft fhips the Englifh nation had, 
even in their own harbours, not above four 
leagues diftant from London. Ke made the 
Du^ch flag triumphant at fea*', wdiere the Eng- 

lifll 

* That the Dutch admirals and De Ruyter in general 
behaved with great gallantry and conduct in the courfe o£ 
this war, is not to be denied 5 but that the Dutch wreRed 
the empire of the fea from England, we cannot allow. In 
the firfl battle of this war, fought in the year 366c, 
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lifn h;:id hitherto always been the maftersj and 
where Lewis XIV. was as yet nothing* 

The empire of the fea was for fome time 
divided between thefe two nations. They 
were then the only people who rightly under* 


the duke of York gained a complete vidiory o'*7er Opdajn 
and Van Tromp. The fecond engagement between prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle on one part, and the 
admirals De Ruyter and Yan Tromp on the other, fought 
in the year 1666, was a drawn battle.; after which both 
fides claimed the vidory, though it muft be owned that 
the Bnglifh fuftained the grcatelt lofs. This battle was 
fought in the beginning cf June 5 and about the end of 
July, De Ruyter and Yan Tromp were defeated by prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle. Admiral Holmes in*- 
fulted t!ie coaft of Holland, burned two ihips of war, and a 
great number of merchant Oiips in the river YJie, and mak- 
ing a defcent on Schelling, reduced' the town of Brandaris 
to allies. With refpe6: to the boafled exploit of burning 
the Eiiglhh fhips in the river Medway, this is a true iiate 
of the cafe. The conferences for a* peace were already 
opened at Breda, and the chief articles of the treaty agreed 
upon. Charles 11 . looking upon the peace as already con- 
cluded, and being defirous of converting part of the par* 
liamentary fupply to his own private ufe, ordered the large 
{hips to be unrigged, keeping only a fmall fquadron in 
commifhon. De Ruyter, taking advantage of his fecurity, 
failed from the Texei with fifty {hips of the line, filenced 
the fmall fort at Sheernefs, broke down a chain drawn 
acrofs the mouth of the Medway, deltroyed three guard* 
fhips moored within fide of chain, failed up the river to 
XJpnore cafile, which they eafily reduced, together witly. 
three fiiips of the line, which were fet on fire. After this 
exploit, De Ruyter made an unfuccefsful attempt upon 
Portfmouth, and another upon Plymouth, took fome mer- 
chant fhips, infuked the coaft, and domineered in the chan- 
nel, till the treaty was concluded. In the fecond war 
with the Dutch, the fight of Solcbay ended to the difad* 
vantage of De Ruyter, who retired in the nights The 
fecond, third, and fourth were drawn battles# 


flood 
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flood the art of building flripSj and empl^oying 
them either for trade or war. France, uunng 
Richelieu’s miniftry, thought her.elt pov.'m.m 
at fea, becaufe, out of about threelcore 
which was then the whole of its marine, it had 
about thirty fit to fend to fea, thelargeft or 
•which mounted only feventy guns. In s 

adminiftration, they purchaied what few fhips 
they had from the Dutch. Th^ were in want 
of feiiors, officers, and nmnufaftories, 
building and fitting out fhips. the kin., -vuu 
incredible diligence fet about repairmg the 
ruined condition of the marine, and to iuppiy 
his kino'doiTi with all it wantea ; -ut in 16 4 
and 1665, while theEnglifh and L-utch covered 
the ocean with near three hundred fail of la*ge 
men of war, he had not above fifteen or lixteen, 

■ ^td thofe of the fmalleft rates, which t.^re em- 
ployed under the duke of Beaufort againft rh.. 
Barbary corfairs; and when the ftates-genjal 
prefied Lewis XIV. to join his fleet to thems, 
fhere was only one fire-fhip in Breft ..ardour, 
which it was fhameful to lena, 
repeated remonftrances it was at laft fen;. 1 his 
was no fmall difgrace to the Frencn nation ; 
but Lewis, by his extraordinary vigilance, Ipea- 
dilv and efFeaually removed it. , 

But he furnifhed the ftates with much more 
effential and honourable fuccours by land ; he 
fentfix thoufand French to defend them againit 
Chriftopher Gerard Van Galen, biftopoi ivlun- 
fler, a prelate of a warlike difpofiuon, ona im- 
placable in his enmity, who was paid by England 
to diftrefs the Dutch ; but Lewis made them pay 
dearly for this affiftance, and behaved towards 
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them like a great man in powers who fells his 
protefl:ion to a body of rich merchants. Col- 
bert made them accountable^ not only for the 
pay of rhefb troops, but even for the charges of 
an embafiy? which was lent to England to con- 
clude a peace for them with Charlci; IL Never 
were faccours given with a worfe grace* nor 
accepted v/ith lefs thankfulnefs. 

The king having thus exercifed his troops in 
martial difeipline* formed a number of good 
ofEcers by the campaigns in Hungary, Plolland, 
and Portugal, and alierted the honour of his 
name, and made it refpccted at Rome, beheld 
not a fingle potentate of whom he had occafion 
to ftand in awe. England, vifited by a plague, 
which laid v/afte the whole kingdom, and Lon- 
don its capital reduced to afhes by a fatal con- 
flagration, which was falfly charged upon the 
Roman catholics ; the prodigality and continual 
indigence of Charles IL which proved as fatal 
to his affairs as the fcourges of peftilence and 
fre^ made France perfectly eafy with refpecS: to 
that nation. The emperor had fcarcely reco- 
vered the lofles he had iuiFered in the war with 
the Turk, The Spanifli king Philip IV. being 
on the point of death, and his kingdom in as 
weak a condition as himfelf, Lewis XIV. re- 
mained the only powerful and formidable fove- 
reign in Europe, He was young, rich, w''ell 
ferved, blindly obeyed, and burnt with im- 
patience to fignaii2;e himfelf and to become a 
conqueror. 
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C H A P. CLXXIL. 

The Conqueft of Flanjders. 

T H E king was not hn-:x v/icliout an op- 
portunity he fo earneilly dcfrctl. His 
father-in-law. Philip IV. died ; this prince had 
by his firft wife, fifter to Lewis XIIL the prin- 
cefs Maria-Therefa, who was married to her 
coufin, Lewis XIV. by which march the Spanim 
monarchy fell at length into the houfe of Bour- 
bon, which had been fo long its ecicmy. By 
his fecond marriage, he had Charles IL a weak 
and unhealthy child, but wmo lived to inherit 
bis fathers crowm, being the only furviving 
of three male children, the other two having 
died in their infancy. Lewis XIV . pretended 
that Flanders and the Franche-Compte, two 
provinces belonging to the kingdom of .Spain, 
ought by the laws of thofe provinces to devolve 
to his wife, notwithftanding her former renun- 
ciation, Were the caufes of kings to be tried 
by the laws of nations/ before an impartial tri- 
bunal, perhaps this affair might have appeared 
a little doubtful 

Lewis fubmitted his claims to the exami- 
nation of his council, and the body of theolo- 
gians, who declared them indifputable ; but the 
council and cenfeffor of Philip IV’s widotv, 
thought them very ill founded. This princefs 
had a very pow^erful argument in her favour 5 
the exprefs law made by Charles V. but Charles 
V’s laws were very little attended to by the 
court of France. 

One of the pretexts made ufe of by the French 
king’s council was, that the five hundred thoufand 

crowns. 
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crowns which had been granted in dowry with 
his \vife3 had nei^er been payed j but they had 
forgot at the fame time, that the marriage por- 
tion of Heiiiy TV’s daughter had lilcevvife never 
been payed. The two courts at fir ft waged a 
paper war with each other, in which the niceft 
calculations, and moft learned arguments 'tvere 
difplaved on both fides ^ but reafons of ftate 
iilenced all other pleas. 

The king confiding more In ftrength ^55^ 
than arguments, marched in perfon iiito ^ 
Flanders, as a place he was fure of conquering, 
at the head of thirty-five thoufand men ; while 
another body of eight thoufand was difpatched 
towards Dunkirk, and a third, confifting of 
four thoufand, to Luxembourg. Turennehad 
the command of this army, under his majefty. 
Colbert had multiplied the refourccs of the 
ftate, to furnifh the neccfiary expences. Lou- 
vois, the new fecretary at war, had made ira« 
menfe preparations for carrying on the cam- 
paign, and magazines of all kinds were diftrl- 
buted over the frontiers. He was the firft who 
introduced the advantageous method of fiip- 
plying the army by magazines, which the weak 
condition of the government had hitherto ren- 
dered impradlicable. Whatever place the king 
chofe to lay iiege to, or whicherfoever he turned 
his arms, he was fure of finding fupplies and 
iubliftence ready. The quarters for tiie troops 
were all fixed, and their marches regulated. 
The oriicers w'ere all kept clofe to their duty, 
by the ftrict difcipline which this minifter caufed 
to be obferved amongft them : and the prefence 
of a young monarch, vvho was the idol of his 

■ army^ ; 
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army, made the ftri<5i:nefs of their duty light, 
and even pleaiing to them. The military de- 
gree became a right more inviolably obferved 
than even that of birth. It was the many's 
fervices and not his family that v/as confidered ; 
a thing which had hitherto been rarely feen.. 
Ey this means an officer however inconiiderable 
in point of birth, met with the encouragement 
due to his merit j and thofe of the rnoft ex- 
alted rank had no reafon for complaint. The 
infantry, who fuftained all the weight of tlie 
war, fince the difufe of lances, fhared with 
the cavalry in thofe rewards which they had 
till then been in foie pofleflion of. Thefe new 
maxims in the government infpired every one 
with a new kind of courage. 

The king, ailifted by a general and miniftcr 
of equal abilities, both jealous of each other, 
and ftriving who fliould beft ferve him, at the 
head of the beft troops in Europe, and newly 
engaged in an alliance with Portugal, with all 
thofe advantages attacks an ill defended pro-* 
vince of a ruined and diftraefed kingdom. He 
had only his mother-in-law, Philip iV’s widow 
to deal with, and fhe a weak woman, v/hofe 
unfortunate adminiftration left herkingdom de- 
fen cel efs. She had made her confeilbr, one 
father Nitard, a German Jefuit, prime mlnifter, 
a man as £t for lording ir over his penitent, 
as he was unfit for governing a ftate, having 
nothing o f the mini Her or the churchman but 
haughtinefs and ambition. He had the info- 
lence one day to fay to the duke of Lerma, 
even before he came into the adminiftration. 

It is you who ought to fiiew me refpe<ft, 

fince 
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fince I have every day your God In my hands^ 
and your queen at my /eet/^ With all this 
inlolenccj fo contrary to true grcatnefs of mind, 
he fuftered the trcafury to remain without 
money, all the fortifications in the kingdom 
to go to ruin, the harbours to be without fliip- 
ping, and the army without difcipline, deftU 
tute of generals," badly payed, and flill W'Drie 
commanded, in prefence of an enemy who pof- 
felTed all the requifites which Spain wanted. 

The art of attacking places was not at the 
degree of perfedlion it now is, becaufe that of 
fortifying and defending them was not fo well 
known. The frontiers of Spanifli Flanders 
were almofi: deftitute of fortifications, and even 


garri fons. 

Lewis then bad nothing more to do than to 
prefent himfelf before them. He entered Char- 
leroi as Le would Paris : Ath, and Tournai, 
were taken in two days : Fumes, Armentieres, 
and Courtrai, made as litle refiftance. The 
king entered the trenches before Douai j i ^ 
one day, and the next morning it ca- 
pitulated. Line, which was the fineft 
town in that country, and the only one well 
fortified, and had a garrifon of fix hundred 
men, capitulated after nine days . 
fiege. The Spaniards had only eight '^7 
thoufand men to oppofe a vifiorious army, and 
even the rear guard of this fmali body was cut 
in pieces by the marquis, afterwards - ^ 
marfhal de Crequi : the remainder 
hid itfelf under the walls of Bruffels and Mods, 
leaving Lewis to carry on his conquelis> without 
feiking a blow* 

This 
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This campaign, which was iiiade in the 
midft of abundance, and had been attended 
with fuch eafy fuccelTes, Teemed a party of 
pleafure made by a court. High living, luxury, 
and pleafures, were then firft introduced into 
our armies, at the fame time that the ftrifteft 
difcipline likewife was eftablilhed. The offi- 
cers performed military duty much more ex- 
aftly than before ; but w-ith every kind of con- 
venience. Marflial Turenne had for a long 
time been ferved only upon iron plates, v/lien 
in camp. The marquis dlitimieres was the 
firfi: at the fiege of Arras, in 1658, who was 
ferved in plate in the trenches, and bad dif- 
ferent courfes at his table. But in this cam- 
paign of 1667, where a young monarch, who 
was fond of magnificence, held the moft bri!-^ 
liant court amidft the fatigues of the field, 
every one prided himfelf in fhewing a tafte for 
fplendor, elegant living, drefs, and equipage. 
This luxury, the certain mark of riches in a 
great ftate, and frequently the caufe of ruin 
to a fmail one, nothing in comparifon of 
wdiat has been feeti fince. The king, his ge- 
nerals, and minifiers, then went to the ren- 
dezvous of the army on horfeback ; whereas 
now, there is not a captain of horfe, nor the 
iecretary of a general officer, but has his pofe- 
chaife hung on fprings, in which he travels 
wdtb greater eafe and convenience, than in thofe 
days a perfon could make a vint from one part 
of Paris to another. 

This delicacy in the officers did not hinder 
them from going into the trenches with their 
fteel caps and cuiraiTes ; the king himfelf fet 

the 
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the example* This prudent precaution pre- 
lerved many a great man. It has been too 
much negleCled fince by our young people, 
who are naturally tender and efteminate, though 
courageous, and who feem to dread fatigue more 
than danger. 

The rapidity of the king’s conquexrs .niled 
Briiiieis with alarms. The inhabitants ali'eady 
began to remove their efFects to Antwerp. All 
Flanders might have been conquered in a iingle 
campaign. The king only wanted a fufHcient 
number of troops to put into thofe places which 
v/ere ready to open their gates at bis approach. 
Louvois advifed him to put large garriibns into 
the conquered towns, and to fortify them; 
and V auban, one of the many great men and 
furprifing geniufes which appeared in this cen- 
tury, for the fervice of Lewis XIV. was ap- 
pointed for this purpofe. He conftrucled the 
fortincations on a new method of his own, 
which is now become the ftandard for all good 
engineers. It was matter of furprize to fee 
towns furrounded by walls which were almoft 
On a level with the, neighbouring country. The ‘ 
old lofty and menacing ramparts v/ere only 
more expofed by their height to the force of 
the artillery ; but by making them doping or 
flielvlng, they were the kdr liable to this in- 
convenience. He built the citadel of 
Lifie on the e principles.' At that time, 
the government of a town and its citadel -were 
among the French always vefted in the fame 
perion 5 but now an innovation was made 
in favour of Vauban, who was the Ml 
governor of a citadel ; and here we may oh- 

ferve 
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ferve, that the firfl of thofe^ plans; in relievo, 
which are to be feen in thegaiiery or the Louvre, 
i^that of the lortincations of Lille, 

" TThe kin:; new haftened back to Pans to en- 
joy the acclamations or hia people, trie adoi^ci- 
tions ofhis courtiers and miiirefies, aiyi pr.rta.-ve 
of theVpiendid entertainments which he gave 
'to his court. 





